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My CEN 


Vane many favours and eivilities (received 
from you in a private capacity) which I have n 
other way. to acknowledge, will, I hope, excuſe 
this preſumption; but the juſtice I, as Spec - 
tator, oe your character, places me above the 
want of an excuſe. Candour and openneſe of 
heart,-which ſhine in all yqur words and actions, 
exact the t eſteem from all who have the 
| honour to | you; and a winning conde- 
ſoenſion to all ſubordinate to you- made buſineſi 
a pleaſure to thoſe who executed it under vou. 
at the ſame time that it heightened her ma- 
Jelly s favour to all thoſe who had the happineſs _ 
of having it conyeyed th your hands. A 
3 of ſtate, in the intereſt of mankind, 


Charles Spencer earl of Sunderland. who asg to | 
that title, * 21, 1702, on the death of her Robert. 
He was made Arn ſtate, Dec. 5, 1706; and diſmiſſed 


June 14, 1710. | Sept, I, 1715, be had » povfam of 1200 | 
a 


ed on him. April 16, 1717, was again ap- 


pointed ſecretary of ſtate ; x AA 2 lord preſident 
N ral Feb. , > r wr” px : , 
April 19, 1722. 2 — urchuly 3 
cond — of John pak of 11 . to whole titles = 
her eldeſt ſurviving ſon, Charles, ſu in 1733. = 
Vol,, VI. | B ox 5» 


4 ta 1 

joined with that of his fellow- ſubjects, accom- 
pliſhed with a great facility and elegance in all 
the modern as well as ancient languages, was a 
happy and proper member of a miniſtry, by 
whole ſervices your ſovereign is in ſo high and 
flouriſhing a condition, as makes all other princes 
and potentates powerful or inconſiderable in 
Europe, as they are friends or enemies to Great 
Britain, The importance of thoſe great events 
which happened during that adminiſtration in 
which your lordſhip bore ſo important a charge, 
will be acknowledged as long as time ſhall en- 
dure. I ſhall not therefore attempt to rehearſe 
thoſe illuſtrious paſſages; but give this applica · 
tion a more private and particular turn, in de- 
ſiring your lordſhip would continue your favour 
e to me, as you are a gentleman of 
the moſt pohte literature, and perfectly accom - 
pliſned in the knowledge of books“ and men, 
which makes it neceſſary to beſeech your indul · 
gence to the following leaves, and the author of 
them; whois, with the greateſt truth and reſpect, 
«bnsd 1M) JO: 7s, WAS rs. 
Your lordſhip's 10 716752098 

. - obliged, obedient, 
and humble ſervant, 


. e 
Tux SpECTATOR, 
25 Mr Fan entiog 
) 213 10 


IIIa Jordſhip was the founder of the ſplendid and truly 
valuable library at Althorp. 2489 e To 11 igual hab? 
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0 Reeg of che ides of March,” Taid the Ro- 
man augur to Julius Cefar: Beware of the 
motith of May, ſays the Britiſh Spectator to His 
fair country women. The caution of che firſt 
10 unha Solty glected, and Cæſars confidenc: 
ty Bf a apt to flatter 3 
my pretty readers had uch more fegard to 
advice I gave them, ſince 1 haye yet 1 ar 
very. few accounts "any notorious trips made in | 
the laſt mont. Wr r ade 
But e 1 Ver for che beſt, I chan not 
pronounce too ly on this point, till Thaye 
ſeen forty wee 1 over, at which period of 
time, as my goo friend fir Roger has often 


told me, he EE buſineſs as people i he 


peace, 8 the 
red eras other 8 ch . 
Neither muſt I fo a letter which cet. 


ed near ena e * 
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ſeems, could hold out no longer, telling me ſhe 
looked upon the month as then out, for that ſhe 
had all along reckoned by the new ſtile. _ 

On the other hand, I have great reaſon to be- 
lieve, from ſeveral angry letters which have been 
ſent to me by dif — lovers, that my ad- 
vice has been of very ſignal ſervice to the fair 
ſex, who, according to the old proverb, were 
fore warned, forearmed.“ 

One of theſe gentlemen tells me, that he 
would have given me an hundred pounds, rather 
than I ſhould have publiſhed that paper; for 
that his miſtreſs, who had promiſed to explain 
herſelf to him about the beginning of May, upon 
reading that diſcourſe told him, that-ſhe | would 
give him her anſwer in June. 

Thyrſis acquaints, me, that hh ee | 
Sy — to take a walk in the fields, ſne told him, 
the Spectator had forbidden her.. | 

Another of my correſpondents, Who writes 
himſelf Mat Meager, com lains that whereas he 
conſtantly uſcd to breakfaſt with his muſtreſs 

upon chocolate, going to wait upon her the a 
of May he. found his uſual treat 
B for the worſe, and has ben Wy: to 
feed ever ſince upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical ſeaſon with e 4 caveat 
to the ladies, I ſhall conclude it with a, congra-. 
tulation, and do moſt heartily wiſh them Joy of 
their happy deliverance. .. 

They may now reflect with Wee on che 
dangers they have eſcaped, and pr back with 
as much ſatisfaction on the perils that threatened 
them, as their great grandmothers did formerly 
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on the burning plough-ſhatcs, after having paſſed 
through the 05 trial. The inſtigations of 


the ſpring are now abated-. The 
Gre oro. her love- labour d ſong,” as Milton 
it; the bloſſoms are fallen, and the beds 
aim away by the ſeythe of the 
names ch mm I ed byes ccf 
] ſhall now allow my fiir readers to retinas 
their romances and chocolate, provided. they 
make uſe of them with moderation, tull 3 
the middle of the month, hen the ſun; hall 


is more 


and ſecurity. The Trojans, who ſtood upon 
their puard all the Lil! the Grecians lay before 
their city, 5 po we the ſiege was raiſed, 


d the danger were the very next night 
t in their beds. I muſt alſo obſerve, that as 
in ſome climates there is perpetual ſpring, ſo in 


ſome female conſtitutions there is a 
May. Theſe are a kind of valetudinarians in 


chaſtity, whom I would continue in a coriſtant 
diet. I cannot think theſe wholly out of danger, 
till they have looked N other vi 25 
five years through a pair of cles. = 
neycombe has ene that it is much 
eaſier to ſteal one of this ſpecies, when ſhe had 
ed her grand climacteric, than to carry off an | 

girl on this fide five and twenty; and that 

h abs of his acquairi 

deayoured to gain the affections of a young lady 
of fifteen,” hed ar laſt made his fortune by run. 
ar 2 y with her grandmothert. 
tas] du not deen this echten for the 
B 3 


tance, who had in vain en- 
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evergreens of the ſex, I ſhall again myſelf to 
thoſe who would willingly liſten to the di 
of reaſon and virtue, and can now hear 
in cold blood. If there are any who have for- 
feited their innocenoe, they now confider 
themſelves under that melancholy view in Which 
Chamont regards his . in thoſe beautiſul 
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lines: = | 164 Ts won Hanf 
1. D508 ! Lov ſhe ab „ Ng 
Grew ſweet to ene, ee . 
wil 'Till at the laſt a cruel ſpoiker eme; ; 


$i Cropt this fair roſe, and rifled all its ſweetneſs, © 
Tian e eee rn at 


On the contrary,, ſhe. who bas obſerved the 
| timely cautions I gave her, and lived up to the 
| rules of modeſty, will now flouriſh. like a ys, in 
1 June, with all her vi virgin bluſhes and ſweetneſs 
C | about her. I muſt, however, deſire theſe laſt o 
conſider, how ſhameful it would be for a 8 
ral, who has made a ſucceſsful cam 
. ſurpriſed in his winter quarters. e would 
0 hs. diſhonourable for a lady, Pr loſe, in 2 | 
other month of the year, what ſhe has been # 
the pains/to preſerve in May, s 
here is no; charm in the female fex, that c can 
ſupply the place of virtue. Without innocence, 
beauty is _unloyely, and quality contemptible 
good-breeding degenerates into wantonneſs, an 
wit into impudence, It is obſerved, that all the 
virtues are repreſented by both. p painters and ſta- 
tuaries under female ſhapes; but 1 11 any of them 
has a more particular title to that ſex, it is mo- 
deſty. I ſhall leave it to the divines to guard 
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them againſt the oppoſite vice, as they may be 
ore ery temptations. It is ſuffleient 
for me to have warned them againſt it,” is ay 

be led aſtray byunſtin&® t. 
e e 
attention, at all tea tables 1 the 
0 of London and Weſttniniſter, Two Wt 


Hört ent + 
— * 4 a) A C 


—_—_ 


7 +» 
10 6 . 
'HavinG a great deal of buſineſs ö 
hands at preſent, I ſhall beg the reader's 
— him with" a letter that F'received about. 
gentleman at 

— ie Wat Pre de Su, f have bee 
it by ws ſome months; and, I did not 
know at firſt what to malte of it, upon my read - 


ing it over frequently L have at laſt diſcover- 
ef ovens onletdty im it!. T would not therefore 
have my reader dif if he does not tuke 
f . — at che firſt n. inn 170 5 Tre 


n 18013 wr, Dun visit 3415 n 
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e monopoly type in this uni- 
very has been an immemorial prvlege of the | 


4 By Mr. Euſtace Budgell. See gpect. No 
— Bod. Sov fo — 
N 


may be Wade nile den + 


2 St. Job's college, . Feb, 3. 15 712. i | 1 
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Johnians ; and we can't help bee 
invaſion of our ancient right as to that particular, 
— e to clenching in a neigh» 
Who in —— to you by 
hens of letter, — ago, led himſelf Philo- 
brune b. Dear ſir, as you are by character a pro- 
feſt well-wiſher to ſpeculation, you will excuſe 
a remark which this gentleman's paſſion for the 
brunette has ſuggeſted to a brother theoriſt: it 
is an offer towards a mechanical account of his 
lapſe to punning, for he belongs to a ſet of mor- 
who value themſelves upon an uncommon 
maſtery in the more humane and polite parts of 
letters. # 4 H 
| dun y age of this ſpecies of females 
gives a very odd turn to the intelleQuals of the 
captivated perſon, and very different from. that 
way of thinking which a triumph from the eyes 
of another, more emphatically of the fair ſex; 
does generally occaſion; It fills the imagination 
with an aſſemblage of ſuch ideas and pictures as 
are hardly thing but ſhade, ſuch as night, the 
devil, &c. "Theſe portraitures very near overs 
power the light of the underſtanding, almoſt bes. 
night the faculties, and give that melancholy | 
tincture to the moſt ſanguine complexion, whi 
this gentleman calls an inclination to be in a 
brown-ſtudy, and 1s ufually attended with worſe 
conſequences, 1n caſe of a repulſe. During this 
twilight of intellects, the t is extremely 


apt, ve is the moſt witty paſſion in are, 


e The ſtudents of St. Johui's college,” 1 vi wg 
See Spect. Ne 286, let. a. 
| \ of 


"= 
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to offer at ſome pert ſallies now and then, by 
. flouriſh, upon the amiable enchantreſs, 
unfortunately ſtumbles upon that mongrel | 
miſcreated (to Geaki in Miltonic)-kind- of: wit. 
vulgarly termed the pun. It would not be much 
amis, to conſult Dr. T W———;(who:ds 
certainly a very able projetor, and whole ſyſtem = 
of divinity and-ſpiritual mechanics obtains very 
much among the better part of que Jang: 
duates) ors. — general i en- 
joined by parliament, between this ſiſter 
the olive beauties, and the fraternity of the pe: 
ple called quakers, would not be a very ſetvice- 
able expedient; and abate that overflow of light 
which ſhines within them ſo powerfully, that it 
dazales their eyes, and dances them into a thou- 
2 — — . Theſe re- 
tions may 3 ſome light towards a diſ- 
covery of the ori punning among us, and 
the foundation of its —— 
famous body. * from the inſtance 
— that it muſt be owing 
to the uſe of brown jugs, muddy belch, and the 
fumes of a certain memorable — of rendez- 
vous with us at meals, e 
Staincoat Hole: for the atmoſphere of the 
kitchen, like the tail of a comet, 
leaſt about the fire, but reſides ind and fills 


the eta er e de e. Be- 
| "of | 4 Tax 12 7 10 ö — I TT | | 
here ſtyles doctor. See Biog. Brit. vol. qo phe, 24, art, Ware: | 

| ſton. — This note, however, is given with great doubt, | 
AR 4 at his yr pled debe that wat h- 


noxious. 


Te 
”_— 


'-» — 
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ſides, it is farther obſervable, that the delicate 
among us, who declare againſt theſe ng | 
proceedings, ſip tea, and put up-for-critis 
and amour, — likewiſe an equal abhor- 
rence for punning, the ancient innocent diver- 
1 ſion of this ſociety.” After all, ſir, though it 
f may appear ſomething abſurd; that I ſcetn/\ts 
| approach you with the air of an advocate for 
C | oenſures 
in a ſet diſſertation upon that 
yet Jam confident you will think it 
abundantly atoned for by obſerving, that this 
1 humbler exerciſe may be as inſtrumental in di- 
i | — 4 us from any innovating ſchemes and 
4 hypotheſes in wit, as dwelling upon honeſt or- 
| thodox logie would be in ſecuring Cr ma 1 
in religion. Had Mr. W- us“ 
been confined within the bounds of Ramus or | 
Crackenthorp, that learned newoſi might 
| have acquieſced in what the holy oracles pro- 
| nounced upon the deluge, like other Chriſtians; 
= - a h pong 15 n Mr. — W Bebe 


HN one onto 


punning, (you Who have juſtified 
of the 


dials . 3-40 4 __ 


Whiſton [ William]. 
ia Damit or in the 5 
ply, except John bo altered one of Shakeſpear” * 


* ny i * 
* Mr, Whiſton. See AR: Brit. 1 vi * . 
No perſon occurs in the Bi 
liſt ken the letters ſeem to . 
N 5 
was the author of ſome dramas, and a player, who 12 
Cha. II. in three characters ſo much, that he had his De 


had been dead more than 30 years before | > Gt ofthis 
paper, in Sept. 1681. 


Adv. This day is publiſhed The Son or. The Trial of 
20 ” 


Was, a poem in three cantos. By John La 


. E in them. See Biogr. Dram. art. John). 
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tent wich the nt of reſming upon 
Shakeſpeare's: points and quibbles (ſor which 


he muſt — ſuperlative genius), 
and how. and then penning a catch or n ditty; 
inſtead of inditing odes and ſonnets, the gentle» 


men of the bon goit in the pit would never have 
in 


been but 40 that grimace in damning the 
frippery of ſtate, the poverty and langue of 
thought, the unnatural | wit, and inaxtifieial 
ſtructure of his dramas. Ms 1 0. angftimwons 
-11& 203 aXt0 'T amy Sir, vw 5111707120 519 


18017 büs un 5 ' Your v 1 bunte le int, > 
Nahen noinigo to tn , DE Hams 


diggen slot is 


10! Hor grief inſpir' ber then with nes riot 11 5 


As the Stole philoſop hers diſcard all p JE 
in general, they will not allow a wiſe ma 
much 8 to pity the afflictions of another 1 


e te capiat magis, 20 6 48 I Fr 
Fan will I ay, ſwell'd with poetic aa; | 
That l. Joha Ley, ee 5077 ” 


\ Pin and Gd by Jeb ep Toros 
Avge 3047 JJ. 1, 
Spec. N36) e oh ee ir eee ns, 
tion in folio, , Nen, firſt editions of 77 . 
12mo. it was th Ae of orator Henle 
the author of this ſilly letter, and another ſigned 1 27 N 
and who was a per eee is ee that of 
6— nElT 8 01 ett 339717 509 40 
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| wn i vg friend in trouble, ſays Epictetus 


thou mayeſt put on a look of ſorrow,” and c 
dole with him, but take care that thy ſorrow be 


not teal.” The more rigid of this ſect would not 


comply ſo far as to ſhew even ſuch an outward 
appearance of grief; but when one told them of 
any calamity that had befallen even the neareſt 
of their acquaintance, would immediately reply, 
What is that to me ?' If you aggravated the 
circumſtance of the affliction, and ſhewed how 
one misfortune was followed-by another, the an- 


ſwer was ſtill; All this may be true, and what 


is it to me?” fra | 
For my own part, I am of opinion, compaſ- 
ſion does not only refine and civilize human na- 
ture, but has ſomething in it more pleaſing and 
le than what can be met with in ſuch 
an indolent happineſs, ſuch an indifference to 
mankind as that in which the Stoics their 
wiſdom. As love is the moſt delightful paſſion, 
pity is nothing elſe but love ſoftened by a degree 
of forrow, In ſhort, it is a kind of pleaſing an- 
guiſh, as well as generous ſympathy," that knits 


mankind together, and blends them in the ſame 


common lot. > 

Thoſe who have laid down rules for-rhetoric 
or poetry, adviſe the writer to work hamſelf up, 
if poſſible, to the pitch of ſorrow which he en- 
deavours to produce in others. There are none 
therefore who ſtir up pity ſo much as thoſe who 
indite their own ſufferings. Grief has a natural 
eloquence belonging to it, and breaks out in 
more moving ſentiments than can be ſuppli 
by the fineſt imagination. Nature on this oc- 


Ne. gay. THE SPECTATOR ug © 
caſion | dictates a thouſand 1 things 
which cannot be/fupplied by art. | 
| It s for this Wahn, chat che Mete, Pesch or 
ſentences which we often meet with in hiſtories, 
make 5 — on the mind of the 
written t Truth and matter of fact ſets 
the perſon aQually ——— "whom 
fiction places at a greater diſtance fror us in the 
other. I do not remember to have "ſeen any 
ancient or modern ſtory more affecting than a 
letter of Ann of Bol Vie ta kin Henty 
which ” fill extant in the Cotton 1 8 
written by her 'own hand. 
Shak . not here injadethil 
talk in a ſtrain ſo ſuitable to her condition and 
character. One ſees in it the e on of a 
ſlighted lover, grower eee 
I need not my readers reader that this 
was then under contin for 
beheaded the: Giri — r 
was believed 1 
as ſhe herſelf intimates, rather from the kings 
love to Jane ds — A ee 


Seymour, 
F e IF * 


600 * 
| Qua or gh ee Kg 
; Sin, #} 35; 17 * 54 7 0 110 #81 \ 
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unto! me, as what to write; or what to cxoule, 
I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend 
unto me, (willing me to confeſs a truth, ani to 
obtain your favour) by ſuch an one; whom | 
know to be mine ancient ed enemy, In 
ſooner received this r e ay 
rightly conceived your meaning; and if, as n 
ſay, confeſſing a truth indeed may procure my 
fafety, I ſhall with all willingneſt ”= RE per- 
form your command. 1 IT 
But let not our grace ever i ine, that 
your poor wife will ever be brought to acknows- 
ledge a fault, where: not ſo much as a thouglit 
thereof preceded. And to a truth, never 
prince had wife more loyal in all duty, and in 
all true affection, than you have ever found in 
Ann Boleyn: with which name and place I 
could willingly have contented myſelf; if God 

. and your grace's pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. 
4 | Neither did I at any time ſo far forget myſelf in 
| my exaltation or received queenſhip,. but that I 
| 


4 looked for fuch an alteration as I mow 
find; for the ground of my preferment being on 
no ſurer foundation than your grace s fancy, the 
leaſt alteration I knew was fit and ſufficiĩent to 
draw that fancy to ſome other object. Lou have 
choſen me from a low eſtate to be your queen 
and companion, far beyond niy deſert᷑ or deſme. 
If then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, 
good your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad 
counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely 
favour from me ; neither let that ſtam, Gat un- 
worthy: ſtain, of u d heart towards your 
good grace, ever caſt ſo oul a blot; on your moſt 


— 


VO — ] rr, 


N — — ae — 
1 
ve 
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dutiful wife, and the infant princeſs your daugh- 
ter. Try me, good king, but let me have e 
lawful: trial, and let not my ſworn enemies as 
as my accuſers and judges; yea, let me teceine 
an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear na open 
ſhame ; — thall you fe either mine Ea 


DO YL na en te 
ſome eng ſince hav oe Ws pointed, unto, your 
picion therein. 


. But _ you have — — 2 of me, 
and that not anly my death, but an infamous 
ſlander muſt bring you the enjoying of your de- 
fired ha then I deſire of God, rr he 
will pardon your great fin therein, and likewiſe 
mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof, and that 
he will not call you to a {tric} account for. your 
unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at his general 
judgment ſeat, whert both you and myſelf muſt 
ſhortly appear, and in Whoſe judgment I doubt 
not (whatſoores the war my ink of wn 
mine ee e boopenly 
ficiently cleared. 

* My-laſt and only. xequeſt ſhall bey;thatany- | © 
ſelf may only bear: 9 your grace's 


——— 


ED ee SI I ET RE 


| cent ſouls of thoſe 


_—  —— .... — > * Mo . ͤsuO4d ag4+ Xx cies. - 
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trafts.and paſſages of life, up to that elevation 
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diſpleaſure, and that it may not touch the inn 
poor gentlemen; who (as'l 
underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtraight 

ment for my ſake. If ever I have found favour 
in your ſight, if ever the name of. AnnBoleys 


| hath been pleaſing in your cars, then let m⁴² 


obtain this requeſt, and I will fo leave to trouble 
your grace any further, with mine earneſt prayers 
the Trinity, to have your grace in his g, 
ceping, and to direct you in all your action 


kee 


From my doleful n in the n n 
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% een ad Flavia ae pts of diſtine- 
tion in this town, Mh have been lovers theſe ten 
months and wit to each other for gal- 
lantry ſake, under thoſe feigned names; Mr. 
Such-a-one and Mrs//Such-a-one- not bein 
pable of raiſing the ſoul Gut of the 0 "ep 


10 2 
„y Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, Landon; ee wie 19 
Ne 3, ad finem, 8 [no jn 
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which makes the life of the enamoured ſo mam 
ſuperior to that of the reſt of the world. 


ee 
a figure as ſhe now does in the circle of charms 


ing women, Cynthio has been ſecretly one of 
her adoters. - 
mais lauen dieſe: ne months, and ſo long 
Cynthio has ated the part 


itia has been the ſineſt wo- 


of a 8 
wardly in the preſence of Flavia. via has 
been too blind towards him, and has too ſincere 


an heart of her own, to obſerve a thouſand - 


things. whach would have diſcovered this change 
of d en ang gas Joſs engaged than! e m 
Cynthio was muſing yeſterday in the piazza in 
Covgutigarden, and was ſaying to himſelf that 
he was a very ill man to go on in viſiting and 
profeſſing love to Flavia, hen his heart Was 
enthralled to another. It is an infirmity that 1 
am not conſtant to Flavia; but it be ſtill 


a greater crime, ſince I Cannot continue to love = 


a woman 


1 to profeſs! that I do. "To: 1 


with the coldneſs that wſually indeed comes on 


after is ruining one's ſelf with oneis 


jury. This laſt conſideration ſotſooth, of in- 


eyes open; beſides ĩt is really doing her an in- | 


juring her in orgy made him i ary | 


fave! 

of COP angry. When he wWas in 
thought, he ſaw Robin — . Who Wai 
at Wal s coffce-houſe, paſſing b 
muſt, know, is the heſt man 


Fry js the fellow: 


break off upon 


v. Robin, you 
in the town for 
has a thin 


ſtep, demure looks, ſuffcient ſenſe, and 


a 
— 


knows the town. This man carried Cynthio * 


Vos, C 


{ 


I 
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firſt letter to Flavia, and, by frequent errands 
ever ſince, is well known to her. The fellow 
covers his knowledge of the nature of his meſ- 
with the moſt exquiſite low humour 
imaginable. The firſt he obliged Flavia to take, 
was by complaining to her that he had a wife 
and three children, and if ſhe did not take that 
letter, which he was fure there was no harm 
in, but rather love, his family muſt go fi 
leſs to bed, for the would pay hi 
according as he did his buſineſs. Robin there- 
fore Cynthio now thought fit to make uſe of, 
and gave him orders to wait before Flavia's door, 
and if ſhe called him to her, and aſked whether 
it was Cynthio who paſſed by, he ſhould at firſt 
de loth to own it was, but upon impartunity 
confeſs it. There needed not much ſearch into 
that part of the town to find a well-dreſſed 
huſſey fit for the parpoſe I 
As ſoon as he believed _ 
drove by Flavia's lodgings in a hackn 
and a woman in it. Robin was at 
talking with Flavia's maid, 1 

up the glaſs as ſurpriſed, and hid coy” ro 
The report of this circumſtance ſoon flew up 
ſtairs, and Robin could not deny but the gen- 
leman favoured® his maſter ; yet uf if it was he, 
he was fure the lady was but his couſin whom 
he had ſeen aſk for him; adding, that he be- 
| heved/ ſhe was a poor relation; becauſe they 
made her wait one morning till he was awake. 
Flavia immediately writ the e ee 
rene Robin brought to Will's. 

ben hs. | decades noch (wort 
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of mankind ; n 9.079 as the bearer, 
eue ed Ai, 


' 12 4111 


ſaw Wr. 


Robin how the looked, afid-what flie-ſhid-it the 
delivery of it. Robin ſaid ſhe ſpoke ſhort; to 
him, and called him back again, and had nothing 
to ſay to him, and bid him and all the men in 
the world go out o 1 >: Ip but the Maid 
NG: en RAPE an  andirer f 


: Ne! 3” 2 | = T5 i 


FI 
. : 4 * o * - , , 
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«Manas, ee terns: WY 

2 Tua your maid; and the bearer has 
ſeen me very often is very certain; cher 
to know, being engaged at piquet, W | 
e eee e "Le 
ſhall ſtay hete all the evening,” 
: el. 


1 
4 
a 4 


A 1 8 


As on e Robin emed cus thi, Fri 
anſwered x7 „ 2 +537 


. 4 x}! by v7 A444 
DAK Crxrtro, Achtes. y 


wo; VERDE ily cots bad ile 1 
antichamber ſince I wit to you, mad hayu oh „ 
covered myſelf from an im 3 — 


you ought to forgive me, and 
one's kee os eo 
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1 eee 

an wel coach an hour ago 

1 12 am yore N name ſervant, 
0 00 Fravis. 10 


184 


I will not open the letter which my 0 
writ upon the miſapprehenſion you muſt have 
been under, when you writ, for want of hear- 
ing the whole circumſtance. or 


Habla ads dad 8. ls alt yrs 


anſwered : 37 
a Half an hour ſix alinatls Mar the, 
Ma DAM, June 4, Wilks Fur date fa 


Ir is certain I went by: your lodgings 
with a cntlewoman to whom ve the ho- 


nour to be known; ſhe is indeed my relation, 
and a pretty ſort of a woman. But your 
ſtarting manner of writing, and . owning. you. 
haye not done me the honour ſo much as to 
open my letter, has in it ſomething very unac-· 
countable, and alarms one that has had thoughts 
of paſſing his days with you. But am born . 
to admire you W * a 4s 
tions. 
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Crxrnio. 


Robin run vey and brought for anſwert 


* Exact Sir, that are at Will's &©f©. 
fee-houſe ſix minutes after three, June. 441 one 
that has had thoughts, and all my little imper- 

fections. Sir, come to me immediately, or [ 
ſhall determine what may e not be, TS, 


leaſing . 
pl ig to 14, 7 Ts - n 9 210 « be = v7 


If <3 y + — 0 bott S Fl val. 
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ſpiſe ig CPR ON Joon hate you » a 
villain to 
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re eo 
ſive angry when ET him the letter; 
that he told her, for the aſked; that Cynthi 
only lobked" at the clock, takin ſnuff, and wig 
two or three words on the top « the letter when 
he gave him his. R N | 

Now the A thickened ſo well, by that Oyns 
thio ſa he had not much more to "FF 


ae eee e | 


„Min, 247. LEE 
Iv chat ler in fariur'of 
Rag ry ry ble for you to de- 
termine muon TI will not be very pleaſing 
to Ke * ee an 


S n 0 Cerro. 


This was detjvered; and the anfee emed. 3 
in a little . e 3 


Gn B35 14145017771 
Sin, 74 | 
Yn hae You never 


4% 


loved me, and the creature you were with is 
the propereſt perſon for your aſſociate... I de- 


= 


þ 3 
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© Robin whipt away, ond-returned-with,7! © 


Mr. WzLLTORD, Fa Mm 855 Db. be 
Fav and ( are no. 
1 relieve. you from the hard part of vm 
_ and 1. T . light, toy 
| A Haar 


Robin bed a ce br his aRenbou's wal 
and this is publiſhed to — e to 


a Wan bent mene 


Ne 399. Saturday, Ide 7, 1712. kn 


UN nems-in foſe tentat deſeendere! Pxns. Sat. iv, 23. 


N deſcends into himſelf, to 
2 


Hrrocnkisr at the faſhionable end of the 
town, is is very different from hypocriſy in the 
city. The modiſh hypocrite endeavours to ap- 

more vicious than he really is, the other 
| Lind of h rite more virtuous, The'former 
Is afraid Aceh thing that has the ſhe y of 
religion in it, and would be thought engaged in 
many criminal gallantries and amours, Which 
he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes a face 
of ſanctity, and covers a multitude of vices un- 
der a 3 religious N aN 


Papar,, 
Ne 3:4, on the FJ 
nature Neath 
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But there is another, kind of hypoeriſy, 
which differs from both theſe, and which I in- 


— — of this —— 
5 Ys a man __— 
deceive; the world, but very oſten i 

himſelf; that h 2 


heart from him, and makes him believe he is 
more virtuous than he really is, and either not 
1 er and fol. 
for virtues. - It is and ſelf- 
deceit, which is taken notice £6 

* Who can underſtand his errors? dan thou 
me from ſecret faults,”  - 

If the open proſeſors of impicty deſerve the 
utmoſt — fins — — 
writers to recover them from vice and folly, how 
much more may thoſe lay a claim to their care 
and com * in the paths 
of death, while they fancy themſclycs engaged 
in a courſe of virtue B 
fore to lay down ſome rules for the diſcovery 
of thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners of 
the ſoul, and to ſhew my reader thoſe methods 
by which he may arrive at a true and im 
knowledge of himſelf, The uſual means pre- 
ſcribed this purpoſe, are to examine our- 
_ ſelves by the rules which are laid down for dur 

direction in ſacred arp opiates Ages ney cr i 
lives with the life of that perſon who 
up to the ion of human nature, and is 
the ſtanding 
guide and Bruges of thoſe. who receive his 
too much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention 

84 | 


as well as the great | 
theſe two heads cannot de {5 


| 
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| them, ſince they have been handled by many 


at and eminent writes. 

I would therefore propoſe the me- 
ad, to the —— of ſuch as payer — | 
out their ſecret faults, and mike a trus re | 
of themſelves. eee 

In the firſt place, let Ge Kanye ho what 
are the characters which they bear among their 
enemies. Our friends very often flatter us, as 
much as our own hearts. They either do not 
ſee our faults, or conceal them from us, or ſoften 
them by their repreſentations, after ſuch a man- 
ner, that we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice of. An adverſary, on the c , makes 
a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers every flaw and 
imperfe&ion in our tempers; and though his 
malice may ſet them in too ſtrong” a light, it 
has generally ſome ground for what it advances. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues,” an 
inflames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould give a 


juſt attention to both of them, ſo far as they may 


tend to the improvement of one, and the dimu- 

nition of the other. Plutarch has written an 
eſſay on the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies, and, among the good fruits of 
enmity, mentions this in particular, that by the 
reproaches which it caſts upon us we fee the 


worlt ſide of ourſelves, and open our eyes to ſe- 


veral blemiſhes and defects in our lives and con- 
verſations, which we ſhould not have obſerved 
without the help of ſuch ill natured monitors. 
In order likewiſe to come at a true knowledge 
of ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other 


hand how far we 127 Geferye the praiſes and 
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a which che world beſtow upom us; 
whether the actions they celebrate ptoreed from 
laudable and worthy motives; and how far we 
= . of the virtues which gain us 
thoſe with whom we 'converſe. 
Sock a'refleRicer is ty if we 
conſider how apt we are either to'value or con- 
demn ourſelves by the of others, and 
do facriſice che report of our own hearts to the 
of the World. ib 21:20 dür 07 
that we may not 1 
ourſelves in a point of ſo much i 
toy fuppole : 


ſhould not lay too great a ſtreſs on 

virtues we poſſeſs he arc of a 

and ſuch we may eſteem all thoſe in Ahick ul mul- 

titudes of men diſſent from us, who ate as good 
and wiſe as ourſelves. We ſhould always acł 
with great cautiouſneſs and circumſpection in 
points where it is not impoſſible that we may be 
deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and perſe- 
cution for any party or —_— how pfraiſe- 
worthy ſoever they may to weak men of 
our on principles, infinite calamities 

among mankind, and ate highly criminal in their 

own nature: and yet how many perſons emi- 

nent for piety ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd 

principles of action to take root in their minds 
under the colour of virtues! For Ae 
I muſt own, I never yet knew any | 
LE HR 9 ˖ 4 B 
height and ee 28 i eee | 
innocent. 
We ſhould likewiſe betty apprehenſive of | + 
thoſe- actions * from natural con + 


| 
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ſtitutions, favourite paſſions, particular .educas 
tion, or whatever promotes our worldly i 


ue the Ot . 
eee e 
admiſſion, without being obſerved ot taken no- 
tice of. A wiſe man will ſ — 
to which he is directed by | 
reaſon, and always apprehend ſome — 

evil in every reſolution that is of a di | 
nature, when. it is conformable to his particular 
Er it fay 
wn lenke 2 C. It {26888 
r to us 

than thus dilig y to ſiſt our ON ughts, and 
examine all theſe dark receſſes of «wed if 
we would eſtabliſh our ſouls. in ſuch a ſolid and 
ſubſtantial virtue, as will turn to account in that 
great day when it muſt ſtand Wee rms: 
wiſdom and juſtice. tvs 

J ſhall conclude this eſſay with e chat 
che two kinds of þ TD OO | 
of, namely, that of deceiving the world, and that 
of impoſing on ourſelves, are touched with won 
derful beauty in the hundred thirty-ninth pſalm, 
The folly of the firt kind of hypocrif is there 
ſet forth * reflections on God's — and 
omnipreſence, which are celebrated in as noble 
ſtrains of poetry as any other I ever met with 


either ſacred or IP 54 The other kind f 


hypocriſy, whereby a man deceives himſelf; is 
intimated in the two laſt verſes, Where the 


there be any ey of weed in me, and lead 
= 5 u 1H 7 35036 e 


ee een * i Fern 


Ir ſhould; ale PSs 
in the world; that the tranſyi 
ys creates offence ; and the very 


al 
wantonneſs are defeated a Carriage which has 
in it ſo much boldneſs, ws intimate 517 * 


ane” reluctance are quite 


ey owing 
id of a wit of the laſt age, 


= 
3 A 
Sally eee, 
The looſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart: 14 
Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a ff, 148 


« Sedley * has that 


Between declining virtue and deſire, £58 41} 
T hat the poor ranquilh's maid diflolyes any... 7 
In dreams all night, in Hh 28d rears a ds . 


+ By Addifon; dated, it ſeems; London. RC 
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„* broad expreſſion, ö 4 
29325 thoſe of education, and. make the tranſ- 
greſſors odious to all who have merit enough. to 
attract regard. It is in this taſte that the ſce- 
nery is ſo beautifully ordered in the 
* which Antony makes in the di. between 


him and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in e e 


Her galley Jann the Giver Cine row? de 

The tackling ſilk, the ſtreamers wav d with oy 
The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple ur 

Hex n N like Nereids, round. each were 


Where N ſea · born Venus, lay; 21 of "oh 
_ She lay, and lean'd her check upon, her 1 F 
And calt a look fo languiſhly ſweet, © Kol 
As if ſecure of all beholders hearts 

Neglecting ſhe could take them. Boys, i 1 
Stood fanning with their painted pane gags Oe 

| That play d about her face; but if ſhe aid, 

A darting glory ſeetn d to blaze abroad, 
That men's deſiring eyes were never D 
But hung upon the object. To ſoſt flutes "A 


317 
111 


1 


9 
” 


4 


＋ 
Rare 


The ſilver bars kept time: and while ey play's 
The hearing F 42 
And both to'thought lier Li 
we are told that, by ſtudying N nature, he had a quired 
to an eminent degree the art of making himſelf a par- 
tieularly to the ladies. Langhorne's Faves, | 


theleſs, there was, it ſeems, a ſoftneſs and art in his verſes tom 
which another nobleman, the duke of Buckingham, calls 


ue oo 


* Sedley's witchcraft.” See an account and à eri 
Nerd a 


. | * -Pryden's All for Love, act iii. ſe. i. * N EXIT 
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Here the imagination is warmed with all the 
objects: preſented, and Jet thete-is-nothing that 
is luſcious, or what raiſes any idea more:looſse 
than that of — woman ſet off td adi 
1 Lee 
irit „appears in the following 
maine een Peterle. Kun 


i dur of wot re wer 


7 ſoft ye winds, ) e waters gently flow,... * 
Shield her ye trees, ye M 


Te ſwains, you, paſs in ſilence by, | 
My love in . vale aſleep does lie,” bog 5 00h 
i} 6 >| LES 

Deine is'corteed, whin thire ab add end | 
or admiration. e which partakes the paſ- 
fioh. Licentious has ſomething brutal 
in it, which diſ and leaves us in 
bus e whe.” the field. But 


it may be aſked, to What good uſe can tend a 
diſcourſe of this kind at all > t is to alarm chaſte 
cars ſuch as have, what is above called, 
the © prevailing gentle art. Maſters of that ta- 
lent are capable of clothing their thoughts in 1 
ſoft a dreſs;' and ſomething ſo diſtant from the - 
ſeeret purpoſe/of iber hart dine the imagins- 8 
ee eee eee eee | 
_ which grows too inſenſibly to be reſiſted/Muclt = 
care * 2 concern for the lady's welfare, to fem 
E yed by che weg ar 
Ms ſurrounds her, and this uttered rathet With 
nd looks, and ed by an interjection, an 
e eee | 
or making a rn trans 4 of tilt bn 
of e 


10%. 
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ere | 
though the females 1 with Me EG 
anxiety. I have often, r 
my female readers, given them warning againſt 
4 le company adi 
are well nted with their characters. 
men may Gf iſe it if they think fit, roy 
more to do it, they may be angry at me for ſay- 
ing it; but I ſay it is natural to them, that they 
have no manner of approdation of men, without 
ſome degree of love. For this reaſon he is dan- 
gerous to be entertained as a friend ot vaſitant, 
who is capable of gaining any eminent eſteem 
or ion, though it be never ſo remote 
from as 4 lover. If a man's heart 
has not the abhorrence of any treacherous de- 
ſign, he may caſily improve '« into 
kindneſs, and kindneſs 'into There 
may poſſibly „ 
thn the ee no, 
it is all friendſhip; and yet they may be as fond 
r e paſtoral, but 
cher, . 15 the ſwaln e to each 
er, no o Is e „ 
- 100 ahbe — 


« When Lucy decks with flowers ber fdllng breaſt, 
And on her ctbow leans, diſſembling reſt: 
Unable to refrain my madding mak Hg wel to 
Nor ſheep nor paſture. worth my care I find.” 
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T7 Ones Delia ſlept, on on eaſy' moſs reell dj·. 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind.: 
I {mooth'd her-codts, and ſtole a ſilent life 
| Condema me, Gepherdss i id eee, denz 


— stheks, and fuch 
thoughts and concerns f. or one another, are: 
make up the amity, as, they call it. 
man Woman. a 2 
2 hy gas dp pogo tercc Sack A 
makes a ama yg A 
huſband, after the di tment of four or five 
paſſions which ſhe has ſucceflively had for diffe- 
rent men, before ſhe is given to lim 

whom ſhe has neither love nor friendſhip. 
For what ſhould a N Tag 
tot all her ends? er 5 Marinet the a 
able has, to my Mais. had a friendſhip for 
lord Welford, which had like to break her =. 
then the had fo great del i Gr vol! 
Ty ere 
do any thing but rail at him. Many 
— fatal Love bo been between friends 
who have fallen out, and theſe reſentments are 
more keen than ever thoſe of other men © can 
poſſibly be: but in this it u ly, 
that as there to be nothing contealed 
from one friend to another, the friends of diffe- 
— * ee fe e 


100 
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* Steele, the this paper, ting the 
Nr e _ 
Stan ont 
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| innocence and-trangujllity.ax þ cams: I ſhun the 
com e women as much as poſſi - 

ble; and uk confeſs that I have, though a 
lerable good philoſopher, but a low opinton o | 
Platonic love: for wich reaſon I thought, it ne- 
| ceflary to give my ir pokllers x atten AHH 

rt, ar my great concern, obſerved "1 
waiſt of a Platoniſt lately {ſwell to a roundneſs | 
which 1 IS inconſiſtent with that ATTY 5 


A * 


Ñaor. Tacky, June 10, m_ 


Is amore her emgia infune vit e 17 7 
| Suſpictones, inimicitiæ, induciæ, % 1 
Bellum, pax rurſum.—— Tzz. Eun. AQ i is Se. 1. 


Its the e fats of lows! 16 bo e with uries, 
ae ele truoes, en. and Naas 


18 4L publiſh; for the entertainment of 
this day, an odd ſort of a packet, which I have 
juſt 5 from one of \ a mal wi pores hr 


ts. bn 
ents. 
* 
, 
f : # P 


1 Mr. Sercraron, ? £ X 1251 7k, 
© SINCE you have * confeſſed ht 


you are not diſpleaſed your papers ſhould ſome- 
times convey the complaints of diſtreſſed lovers 


\ $5 
5 SpeRt. No 400, is lettered with 2 T, the re 
Steele, in the original publication in folio, 1 Fas 
editions of 1712, in 8vo. and in 12mo. The ſignature T 
ought not therefore to have been omitted in any poſterior 
cop Mr. . ae ſame ſignature Sce 
nal notes to N* 324, 9410 r 
written by Mr. Tickell.. 92 18 
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to each other, Lam in hopes you will favour one 
who gives you an undoubted inſtance of her re- 
formation, and at the ſame. tune & 
proof of the happy influence your labours have 
had over: the incorngible part 
incorrigible ſex. Vou muſt know, fir; I am one 
of that ſpecies of women, whom ou have often 
characterized under the name of © jilti, and 
that I ſend theſe: lines as well to do public 
— arng' 1 
AY as to beg party offended. 1 
the rather Sp this way, any 9 it in me 
meaſure — the tenmns on which he inti- 
mated the breach between us might poſſibly 
be made up, as you will ſee by the letter he 
ſent me the next day af hd diſcarded im 7 
which I thought fit to ſend you a that 
you might the better know the whole caſe. 
© I muſt further acquaint you, that before I 
jilted him, there had been the greateſt intimacy 
detween us for a year and a half together, dur- 
ing all which time I cheriſhed his hopes, and 
indulged his flame. I leave you to gueſs,” after 
this, — muſt be his ſurpriſe, r upon his 
— ſor my full conſent one day, I told him 
wondered what could make him fancy he h 
ever any in my affections. His on ſex 
allow him ſenſe, and all ours good-breeding, $1 
His perſon is ſuch as might, without 
4 


make him believe himſelf not incapable of bein 

beloved. Our fortunes indeed, WAS 

nice - ſcale of intereſt, are not 

which by the way was the true 

jilting him; and Lhad eee 
Vol. VI. | D 


ee 


of the moſt - 
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him with the following maxim, that I ſhould 
always believe that man's paſſion to be the moſt 
violent, 'who could offer me the largeſt ſettle- 
ment. I have ſince changed my opinion, and 
have endeavoured to let him know b much by 
ſeveral letters, but the barbarous man has refuſed 
them all; e of writing 
to him but by your affiſtance: 
owes of agar ee 
r= and favours, and ſhall deſire the favour of 
and yourſelf” bo CT er | 
my fk boy 5 i 


— gin Fus I] e 


Tour moſt obedient f humble ſeryank, Md 


1 e 
PHILANDER 10 er 


| © Mavant, 2er 1 'S 
| IAM ſo farpriſed at tho you 
were pleaſed to aſk me — ad 
e e tain, At leaſt my anſwer 
would be too long to trouble you with, as it 
would come from a perſon, * 
very indifferent to you. Inſtead of it, I ſhall 
only recommend colon —— conſideration the opi- 
nion of one whoſe ſentiments on theſe matters 
I have often heard you ſay are extremely juſt. 
A generous and conſtant paſſion, ſays your 
favourite author, © in an agreeable lover, where 
there is not too great a diſparity in their cir- 
cumſtances, is the greateſt bleſſing that can be- 
fal a perſon beloved; and if overlooked E 
may perhaps never be found in another,” Ai 
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„Ido not, however; at all being 

very ſhortiy mudhi better beloved hy you that 

Antenor iꝶ at pręſent g ſiner, henevet my ſor- 

tune ſhall exceed his yo were — 4a wer 
mate -would-ihoreade: 

eras world has ſeen me ſhamefully ſe ap 

ight 

Noe i 


on to pleaſe a fickle woman, which 
have been em employed much moe to 
and advantage in other pi ts. * ae 
fore take the liberty to e 

harſh it may found in a that wegn 
your love - fit ſhould happen to return, unleſz 500 
could contrive a way to make your recantation 
as well known to the public, as they are already 


appriſed bf the manner Wich Whielf you haye 
treated me, Jon ſhall never more ſee 


—— — — — — — — oo 


e 


* 104 2 4 l 7 
AMORET-'TQ: Ch ale 


8 u, 
| - . 62 refloctio 10 1 e | 
have done both to you 92 0 Wig it, 
that, thou gh the | t In 


2 10 that decorum 
ur ſe Jet. I purpoſely W 
that my repe 7 1 25 
my crime. | k 
Opes O Re ring u, 00 
eſtate with conte . 11 12 755 — 
terday in a 'chanot 75 mew: — | 


refuſed to ſee him. ILresd do meet 
your 2 after IE Be Hed, I Hater mylelh, 
that, amidſt NO OT BATTER au ill. diſtover 
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ſuch ia tenderneſt in mine, us one enn innitate 
but thoſe who love. I ſhall be all this mont 
at lady D——'s in the country; but the woods, 
the fields, and gardens, without n 


ford no pleaſures to — 260 


776 * defire you, — Mr. "SpeRator,. bs 
publiſh this my letter 19 e 46, Gan, 
poſſible, and to affure him that I kn] no 
E 


2 jy Aator. 4 
fe fi 58. | Hos. _— mg J. 181. 
| Sent oy be Spoator to himſelf F. 


* 


Ware 1 to-publiſh all the eit 
eive from different hands, and perſans of 
Went circumſtances and quality, the r 
mention of them, without reflections on the 
ſeveral ſubjects, would raiſe all the paſſions 
which can be felt by human minds. As in- 
ſtances of this, I ſhall give you two or three let- 


| Mr. Euſtace Budgell:* See Spe. ny f 
1-0 . pings ee e 
this motto, prefixed to it on its re- publication in volumes, 
ſeenn to afford a preſumption that Steele was the author as 
well as the editor of ſome or of all the letters in this paper; 
but dhe title is not ſolely appropriated to Steele, 
See No 41g, let. i. and Ne 382, paragr. 4. 
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ters; the writers of which can have no 
to any legal power for redreſs, and ſeem to ha 
— to rent their —_—_ ne 
ceive conſolationn?n ; OJ 2305 ont 
g Ener r tes 12 3 + +57. & Zagdy 
| © Mr;/SexoratoR/ | > work | ＋7 43155 
oh e eee e 
quality,” 24 ſuitably married to a 
who doats on me. But this perſon of mine in 
the object af an umjuſt paſſion in a noblaman 
who is very intimate with my huſband. This 
friendſhip: gives him very eaſy acceſs, and fre- 
quent opportunities of E me apart. 
My heart is in the utmoſt anguiſn, and my face 
is covered, ayer, with confuſion; hen I impart 
to you another circumſtance, whuch is, that my 
mother, the moſt, mercenary of all Nomen, 18 
gained by, this falſe friend of my huſband's to 
ſolicit me for him. I am frequently chid by the 
poor believing man my huſband, for an 
impatience of his friends company; and I am 
ever alone with my mother, but ſhe tells me 
2 of the. diſcretionary part of the world; 
and ſuch a one, and ſuch a, one: who-are/ guilty 
of as much as ſhe advyiſcy. me to. Sbe laughs 
at my aſtoniſhment; and ſeems to hint to me, 
that of yiatuous-6, tht: bat alvings* | 
am not the daughter of her — 


e '» 75 
. 


and the ious 
friend. I have an unfei 
am reſolved to preſerve my innocence. The 
only way I can ok of qo wr the ee 


N ee . 


. & 
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ſequences of the diſcovery of this matter, is to 
fly away ſor ever, which I muſt do to aich ey 
huſband's fatal reſentment againſt the man who 
attempts to abuſe pu, and 2 ſhame of ex- 

ſing a nt to infam e ons con» 
eee . Tb theſe Lund relate to 
to virtue is dead 


them; and, th l 

in then I have rom their fear of 

thame upon in your papet; which 
Fconjure you to publiſn, if you have any com- 

b for che i vireaes atmhni G 21 OG V7 
it bus £15558 vis TIS. mi Serre 
. B, 20 Ain ind o evninumegcdgo 10 dub 


9: Mr. — tote odd H. a1 oll 4M 
an che huſband of & woman of 
merit, but am fallen in 2 thi eall it; uy 
a lady of her noquaintance, Who is going to bs 
— 9 to à gentleman Who deſerves her“ 1 
am in a traſt relating to this lady's" fortune, 
which makes my concurrence” in this matter 
neceſſa but 1 have fo irreſiſtible a rage and 
riſe in me when I conſider his future haps 
pineſs, that R{ all: reaſon, equity, and com- 
prot. d per e. Paying ng mean tricks to 
have no manner of 

yer If + fe Ea for ſo I'll call her, is 
4 woman of the moſt ſtriet virtue; her lover is 
_ a gontleman wWwhom of all others T'e6uld' with 
my friend hut envy and Jealouſy, though placed 
unjuſtly, waſte my very being; and, with the 
torment and ſenſe of a demon, am ever curſing 
what I carmot but I wiſh it were the 
beginning of repentance, that! ſit down and de- 
fonbe my preſent diſpoſition with ſo helliſh an 
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aſpoct;/ but at preſent the deſtruction of theſe 
two cxcellent would be more welcome 


a 1 | | : . | 
bs 1 Amel 2d oft Dio) 2 om ogy D229 
© if word bob189Yy95 9143 10 Ale Cina 
„ 8G cao hανιν of 11h9%c3 naSsos ag 
| «Me. ECTATOR, * v1 00 lobe 
0 1[11102, Tmnavn no other means but this tb 


ple Who live in tllat fort of Way, as All Weir 
friends #eckon- it wrill be un mitch, and die 
marked out by all the world for each other In 
this view' we have been regurded ſut ſome time, 
and i have above theſc three yeats loved him ten: 
deriyu As he is very df hie fortune, 1 
always ht he Irved iti a near manner; t 
lay: up what he thought was ing i n 
fortune to make up what he 7 f 
Ins 
much altered, the! bas 
fected a — dir of getting mo alone) and 
ing with a mighty profuſion of 'patfionate 
words, how I am not to be reſiſted longer, how 
irreſiſtible his wiſhes are; amd the like. A long 
as I have been acquainted. witk him, I could 
not on ſuch occaſions ſay downright to him, 
* You know you may make me yours when 
24 
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ou pleaſe. But the other night he with! 

F Mat — and impudence explained L 
e as a miſtreſs. I an- 
ſwered this * os as it deſerved;' upon 
which he only doubled the terms on Which he 
14 "Fielding. When my anger height» 
encd u im, he told me he was ſorrythe 
made Little uſe of the unguarded hours we 

had been together ſo remote from company, 2 
indeed,” continued he, © ſo we are:at;preſertt.” 
I flew from him to 4 neighbouring gentle wo- 
man's houſe, and, though her huſband was in 
the room, threw myſelf on a couch, and burſt 
into a paſſion of tears. My friend deſired her 
huſband to leave the room. But, ſaid he, 
£ there is ſomething ſo. extraordinary i in this, 
that I will ein the affliction; and, be it 
what it will, ſhe is fo much your en 

the knows ſhe may command what ſervices 
can do her- The man ſat down by me, and | 
ſpoke ſo like a brother, that I told him 
my whole affliction. He ſpoke. of the injury 
done me with ſo much indignation, and ani- 
mated me the love he ſaid he ſaw L had 
for the wretch who would have betrayed / me, 
with ſo. much. reaſon. and humanity to my 
weakneſs, that I doubt not of my perſeverance. 
His wife and he are my comforters, and I am 
under no more reſtraint in their company than 
if I were alone; and I doubt not but in a ſmall 
time contempt and hatred will take place of the 
EE eee "a ; 

4 | I am, Sir, { 

Your affectionate reader, 
DonixpA. 
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107) baritemnartb pn n 10 Ser 
* . 121 ti2d2 yd vod 583 

dine e the ire 1 Yo heh 


before I kijew nephews from my 
now We te 1 to Petter 1 — 


ini hh bong te ob 


braids me 
will hardly be perfua ed CT am an 
me little unc d a 


ue dess rig” 

kn e 06 Vin 
py / ——_—_ ——— (ball think'th FOrtr 

0 


have à br 
r. Cogmrance, and Will be let 45 
abe We HI SEE Wia Eel 


de” * 


behaviour. I will be 

—— | bh 

of our ens ; us it were,” 

„ W e gl 
2 dr F i D. UStyerr! 


"TT 10 ik. 


r. 0 Dei 
a mat cen ro, ſerrznt, | 
| - Connztavs |Narom) 


* 
1 £2Kf Tt: TBY 1 1. FT re 50010! wah 


Ne 40g. — Tune 14, 121% 10 


2s moris beminan eobwhum Whitmore . pay foo NOT 
2 * Bok IH 148+. 1 


Gay 096 he fe he rem mehr 1 * 


wWurn I conſider 1 Soar OW in its Ever! 
quarters and dinfions, Tlook upon it as an ag- 


7 By Steele, Tranſcribed. See No 324 fal bete en T. 
400, il pe 
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ER te of various nations diſtinguiſhed from 
other by their reſpetiye,cuſtornsmeatyſners, 


f 


e i 
be. 130 
2, whe = 
45 | 


myſelf acquainted with aa ne 2 in- 
genious coun this means I know 
the faces of Fall he NT peas | within - 


the bills of and as every coffee-houſe - 
has ſome particular ſtateſman belonging to it, 
who is the mouth of the ſtreet. where he lives, 
I always take | cate to place myſelf near him, 
in order to know his judgment on the eſent 

of affairs. The laſt progreſs that I made 
with this intentlon was about —— months 
ago, when we had a current report of the 
king of France's death. As I foreſaw 
would produce a new Rc of things in 
rope, and many curious ſpeculations in our Bri. 
tiſn coffee-houſes, I was TT deſirous to es 


* 


N* 4035. HE STECTA TOR: 
* ack 


that. tro") | — 
That 1 might begi e np thy aA | 
bead as (poſſible, / of alb called in ut ft 


James's, where I tound the whole: 
in d bu of. o The: G 
but very towards the:door; men 2: 
finer as you 'advanced to the upper un 

room, and were 10. much 
knot of theoriſts, who ſat in the 
withinithe trams ofthe 


er rim 
war 


heard the whole: Spaniſn monarchy 
and all the'line of Bourbon” Frorödet 1 
than a of um h e eaten 


1 afterwatds called in at Giles huet fi H 
a board of ered 7 ſitting upon db 
life n & monarque!::: Thoſe 
ng them h rg g inte. 
reft, oy rmed, that he departed 
2 2 — 2 and therefore 
oceded without amy further delay w the 
of cheir ſrientꝭs in the gallies, and tu thair oπτn 


re-ſtabliſhment; but; g they oould nt 

agree among themſelves, I proceeded = 

tended prog am vat 90 Dorrit: * 
Upon my arrival at Jenny Man', L wi 


fellow that cocked bis hat 
a friend bis who entered: juſt at the | 
following manner. Well, Jack; the old pr 
is dead at laſt. Sharp's the word. Now 
never, boy. other de walls of Faris directly.“ 
With ſeveral other Per. mop ane ara OI 
nature. 


alerte- 


wan 
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I met with very httle variation in the politics 
between Charing-croſs and Covent - garden. And 
upon my going into Will's, found their diſ- 
courſe was gonc off from the death of the 
French king to that of monſicur Boileau, Racine, 
Corneille, and ſeveral other poets, whom they 
regretted on this occaſion, as perſons who would 
have obliged the world with very noble elegies 
on the death of ſo great a prince, * ſo eminent 


a patron of learning 10 400% 
ber ile Temple, IJ found a 


very 


Pe ee 
on the ſucceſſion to the | 
— - One of them ſeemed: to have — 
retained as advocate ew — the 
other for his 1 | They were both 
ſor re the fitle-to-that ki the 
ſtatute laws of | but finding them go- 
ing out of my depth. L'paſſed bernard to Bt, 
Paul's church; yard, where I liſtened with great 
attention to a learned man who gave the 
company an account of the deplorable ſtate 
of-Fianco ww. rr ee W 


Fthen turned on my right hand into. Fiſh- 
ſtreet, where the chief politician of that quarter, 
upon hearing the news, (after having taken a 
pipe of tobacco, and ruminated for ſome time) 
* If, ſays he, the king of France is 
dead, we fhall have plenty of mackarel this ſea- 
ſon: our fiſhery will not be diſturbed by priva- 
teers, as it has been for theſe ten years paſt.” 
He. afterwards conſidered how the death of this 

great man would affect our pilchards, and by 
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ſeveral rn into 


his whole audience- B73 3t 19 319 113 


I afterwards — —— this ? 


ſtood at the upper end of a marrow lane, Where 
met with a nonjuror, Dee 
with a laceman who was the : ſupport' of 

nei conventicle. 
bate was, whether the late French king was 
moſt like Ceſar, or Nero. The con- 
troverſy was carried on with great heat on both 
ſides, and as each of them locked upon me 


very frequently during the courſe of their de- 


bate, I was under ſome henſion that they 
would appeal to me, and therefore laid down 
44 at the bar, and made the beſt of my 
wa heapſide. 


—— upon the ſigns for ſome time 
before I | found one to my purpoſe. '- The firſt 


object I met in the coffee-room, was a-perſon 
who expreſſed a great grief for the” death of the 
French king; but, u ng Kimſcif, I 
found his row not ariſe from, the. loſs of 
the monarch; but for his having fold out of the 


Bank about three days before + heard the news 
of it. Upon w which 3 a haberdaſher, who, was 
the oracle of the coffee - houſe, and had his OY 


of admirers about him, called. ſeveral to wi 
that he had declared his opinion above a 
before, that-the French king Was. 
to Which he ad 
advices we bad 


. the 
ived; from France, it 


impoſſible that it could be otherwiſe. As he 0 
was laying theſe together, and dictating to his 


hearers with "uw 2 there came in a 


dee | 


- * ——U— —— — — w — — — 
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gentleman from Tae hs who told; us that 
there were ſeveral letters from France juſt comad 
in, with advice tliat the king was in good 
health, and was gone out. a hunting the — 
morning ſt came away: upon which th 

haberdaſher 


off his hat that upon @ 
wooden peg by him, and retired to his ſhop(with 
great confuſion. This inte put a 
| Se Hick, Lhad proſecuted: with a 
much ſatisfaction; not being a little pleaſed to 
hear ſo many Gffcrent/apitions upon great un 


event, and — — — 
a piece of: news one is apt to conſiſlet 
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e 
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N e en "Vena Ecl.v, * i 
With different talents * we pc. excel. 


| '" NaTuRE does nothing e et 
of the univerſe has appo b to 
certain uſe and Fefe F 5 A 


« ſettled courſe and ſphere of action, from which 
if it in the leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit £6 
anſwer thoſe ends for which it was deſigned. 
In like manner it is in the diſpoſitibns of _ 
the civil economy is formed in a chain, as 

as the natural: and in either caſe the bh 
but of one link puts the whole in ſome diſorder, | 
His, I think, pretty plain, chat moſt of che 


ni * By Addiſon, daed ese. wg. 169A 
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Id, 18 a the-impertment 
nk hugo im Character men are 


not fit for; and for wh. nature nevet 
them ( 10. niib 9748 Doo, s gan 


Every man has one or more qualities whith 
may malie him uſeful both to Lüntiif and bers 
Na falls of 
while the infant continues under her 
ſhip, ſne brings him on in his way, 


and then 


offers herſelf ad a guide in chat remains of the 


journey; if he! in that courſe; he can 
mi © Nature” mukes good | 
ements; for, Nw ſhe nevet promufes/wwbat the 
is not able to perſarm, ſo the never falls of per- 
forming what "ſhe - 
tune is, men deipiſe or hr; hey 

of, and aſſect what they — „ 
reckon themmſelves 

genius inclined them 2 _ all thei? 
ambition to excel in hat is out of their ach 
Thus they deſtroy che uſe of their natural tu: 
lents, in the — —„—„—-— men do 


their quiet and repoſe; they can enjoy no 
Rs: pre ee e 


inclination er ne ar oy 


have not. AT ND 
Cleanthes has good ſenſe, a 
and a conſtitution capable of the” cloſeſt applicate 
tion. In a word, there was no 
which Cleanthey / not have made a very 
good figure: but this won't ſatisfy him; he take 


Ne 


up an unaceountable fondneſs for the 'chiirafter | 


nn n — 


and richcule we miert within the 
to | 
ther out; nd | 


her en- 


Nt! —— 


great meer, 


* 
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upon this: inſtead of attending a diſſection, fre» 
2 the courts of juſtice, or ſtudying the 
| d eanthes reads plays, dances, dreſſes, 
his time in drawing rooms; inſtead 
of —_— a good lawyer, divine, or phyſieian, 
Cleanthes is a downright coxcomb, and _— 
main to all that know him a co * 
ample of talents miſapplied. It is to this affec- 
tation the world owes its whole race of co 
combs. Nature in her whole drama never drew 
ſuch a part; ſhe has ſqmetimes made a ſool, but 
a coxcomb is always of a man's own making, h 
applying his talents otherwiſe than Nature de- 
ſigned, Who ever bears a high reſentment ſor 
being put out of her courſe, and never fails of 
at revenge on thoſe that do ſo. Op- 
her edna in the of a mans 
„ has the ſame. ſucceſs as declining from 
er-courſe in the production of — 
the aſſiſtance of art and an hot-bed. We may 
poſſibly extort an unwilling plant, or an un- 
* 1 * but how w "+ Cora pot and 
inſipid as inſipid as the poetry of Valerio. 
Valerio had an univerſal character, was genteel; 
had learning, thought juſtly, ſpoke correctly: it 
was believed there was money in which Valerio 
did not excel; and it was ſo far true, that there 
was-but one : Valerio had no genius for poetry, 
put; he js reltye to be a poet; he writes verſes, 
and takes great pains to convince the town that 
Valerio is not that extraordinary err ies Was 
taken for. ' 
If men would be content to zraft upon 
ture, and aſſiſt her operations, What mighty 2 
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ſects might we expect! Tully would not ſtand 


ſo much alone in irgil in poetry, or 
Cæſat in MWar- To build upon Nature, is laying 
the foundation upon 


a rock; every. e 
itſelf into order as it , were of courſe, and the 
whole work is half done as ſoon as undertaken. 
Cicero's genius inclined him to oratory, "WV 
to follow the train of the Mules ; they pi 
obeyed the admonition, and were | rew 
Had Virgil: attended the, bar, his. modeſt and 
ingenious virtue would have made but a 
very indiffvrent figure; and a 
inclination would have been as uſeleſs in 
Nature, if left to herſelf, leads us on in the beſt 
courſe, ee 
conſtraint; und if we are not always ſatisfied to 
go ber way; vhe-ae alwity® the greateſt en 
by it. 

Wheronit Nature Aeli a production, the 
always dipole ſreds proper for it, whach are as 
abſolutely neceſſary to the formation of any 
moral or intellectual excellence, as they are to 
3 and I know not 
by what fate and folly it is, that men are taught 
not to reckon him ly abſurd that will write 
verſes in ſpite of Nature, with that gardener 
that ſhould undertake to raiſe a jonquil or win 
without the help of their reſpectiue 11-1 

As there is no | 
not affect both ſexes, ſo it is not to 
but the fair ſex muſt have ſuffered 
aion ofthis mature, at luſt ws ch ae 
other. The ill effect of it is in none ſo. conſpi- 
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and Iras: Celia has all the charms of 'perſimn; 
together with an abundant fweetnefs of nature 
but wants wit, and has a very ill voice ;/ I 
ugly and ungenteel, but has wit and guod ſanmd. 
If Czha would be filent, her beholders wodld 
adore her; if Iras would talk, her hearers would 
admire her; but Cælia s tongue rums inceffantly, 
while Iras gives herſelf ſilent airs and foft lun- 
ſo that it is difficult to perſuade one 
at Czlia has beauty, and Iras wit: each wes 
lects her own excellence, and is atribitious of the 
_ other's character; Iras would be t to hae 

as much beauty as Cælia, and Cxha'as'mwuch 
Werle 101 $3] HO on tte 
The great misfortune: of this affectatiom is, 
that men not only loſe x good quality, but alfo 
contract a bad one. They not only are unfit for 
what they were deſigned, but they align them- 
felves to what they are not fit for; and; inſtead 
of making a v figure one way, make a 
very 3 If — would 
have been ſatisfied with her natural complemon, 
ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by the name 
of the olive ; but Semanthe has taken 
an affectation to white and red, and is now di 
tinguiſned by the character of the lady that 
paints ſo well. In a word, could the world be 
reformed to the obedience of that famed diate, 
Follow Nature, which the oracle of Delphos 
pronounced to Cicero when he confulted what 
courſe of ſtudies he ſhould purfue, we ſhould fee 
almoſt every man as eminent in his proper ſphere 
as Tully was in his, and ſhould in a very. ſhort 
time find impertinence and affectation baniſhed 
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from among: the women; and /'coxcombs and 


* 


falſe characters from among the men. Fer m/ 


e 
to Nature any otherwi 


than not 


. the greateſt folly, Dee M 


moſt hemous crimes, fince it is a dinect 
tion to the diſpoſition. of Providence, 


Tully expreites ir) like the ſin af the giants, un 
e l cg it 
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an opera of our own country, in which the 
— 4 endeavoured to do juſtice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that noble 
example, which has — ſet him by the great 
eſt foreign maſters in that att. lag 
I could heartily with there was the fame ap- | 
plication and endeavours to cultivate and im- 
prove our church-muſic, as have been lately be- 
ſtowed on that of the ſtage. Our compoſers 
have one very great incitement to it. They are 
fure to meet with excellent words, and at the 
ſame time a wonderful variety of them. There 
is no paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe 
parts of the inſpired; writings, which _ 
for divine ſongs and anthems. - _ 
There is a certain coldneſs and indifference iu 
the phraſes of our European pron. Ogg when 
they are com with the orien of 
ſpeech ; and it happens very luckil „that the 
Hebrew idioms run into Engliſh tongue 
with a particular grace and — Our lan- 
has received innumerable cies and 
improvements, from that infuſion of Hebraiſms; 
which are derived to it out of the poetical "paſs 
ſages in holy writ. They give a roller energy 
to our expreſſion, warm and animate our lan- 
guage, and conv L our thoughts in more ardent 
and intenſe ph than any that are to be met 
with in our own tongue. There is ſomething 
ſo pathetic in this kind of diction, that it often 
ſets the mind in a flame, and 'makes our hearts 
burn within us. How cold and dead Gat 
prayer appear, that is compoſed in the 
elegant and polite forms of ſpeech, which. are 
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natural to our tongue, when it is not heightened 
by that ſolemn of phraſe which may de drawn 
from the. { writings! It has been ſaid by 
ſome of the ancients, that if the gods were to 
talk with men, they would certainly ſpeak * 
Plato's ſtyle ; but I think we may 69 with 
tice, that when mortals converſe with 5 
Creator, cannot do e in ſo proper s le 
| — — N hs 
If any one would judge of the mne if 
poetry that are to be met with in the divine 
writings, and examine how kindly the Hebrew 
manners of ſpeech mix and in rate with the 


egen after having peruſed the book 


m read a Bal ts tranſlation of 
Horace or Pindar. He will find in theſe two 
1 = 


ſuch a comparat 1 
will make e very enſible of mrs, 3 
here a ao N 1 


Since we have thicefiew fea | 'of 
words, ſo beautiful in themſelves, and ſu pro- 
per for the airs of muſic, I cannot but wonder 
that perſons of diſtinction _ ive ſo little 
attention and en at kind of 
muſic, which would have its": — in 
reaſon, and which would improve our virtue 


in roportion as it raiſes our delight. 
E 


The 
that are excited by ordinary compofi- 
tions generally flow from ſuch ſilly and ab-. 
ſurd occaſions, that a man is aſhamed to reflect 


upon them ſeriouſſy; but the fear, the love, the 
ſorrow, the that are awakened in 


indignation 
the: f ¹ Sn ISI 
| 3 +1 
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proceed from ſuch cauſes a8 
Pleafure ant! duty go hand in hand, and-the 
greater our ſatisſaction is, EI Roar 
on. 

"Alu among tal who wee led the cho- 
ſen people was a religious art. The ſongs of 
Sion, which we have reaſon to dene rel 
high repute among the courts of the caſtern mo» 
narchs, were nothing elſe but pfalms and pieces 
of poetry that adored or celebrated the 
Being. The greateſt conqueror in this holy 
nation, alter the manner af the cid Genies 


himſelf: Aer whtich, forte though they 
were conſecrated to the tabernacle,” became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion.of 
the people. 

The firſt original of the dramas ngen 
worſhip conſiſting only of a chorus, Which was 
nothing elſe but a hymn to a deity. As lurum 
nt Ges je grave 5 and 
religion, 8 worſhip generated into 
tragedies ; in which however the chorus ſo far 
remembered its firſt affice, as to brand every 
thing that was vicious, and recommend every 
thing that was laudable, to intercede with Hea- 
ven for the innocent, and to renn 
geance on the criminal. 

Homer and Heſiod intimate to us 250005 
art ſhould be applied, when they che 
muſes as ſurrounding Jupiter, and warbling their 
. I might ſhew, from 
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innumerable paſſages in ancient writers, not only 
that vocal and inſtrumental muſic were made 
uſe of in their religious worſhip, but that their 
moſt favourite diverſions were filled with ſongs 
n Had we 
frequent entertainments of this nature among 


Fs Gul, en 


every 
ſual and immora 

Muſic, when th — 9 1 hints 
in the mind of the carer, and fills it with great 
conceptions. It ſtrengthens devotion, and ad- 
vances praiſe into rapture, lengthens out every 
a& of worſhip, and produces more laſting an 


permanent impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe 
which y any tranſient form of words 


accompan 
rng ILAE: 
ann. x04 APR of 
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ght old age; are the ornat 
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Tus Eee g ings | 
of the joys and ſatisſactions 3 
* By Addiſon, dated, ads: dee e eee. 
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The firſt is from a gentleman to a friend, for 
whom he has a very great reſpect, and $0 whom 
he communicates the ſatisfaction he takes in te- 
tirement; the other is a letter to me, occaſioned 
by an ode written by my Lapland lover“: this 
correſpondent is ſo kind as to tranſlate another 
of Scheffer's ſongs in a very agreeable manner. 
J publiſh them to * that the young and 
old may find ſomething in the ſame paper which 
may +4 ſuitable to thei reſpective taſtes in ſoli- 
tude; for I know no fault in the deſcription of 
ardent defires, provided they are honourable, . 


© DEAR SIR, 


Vo have obli me © with a very 
kind letter; by which I find you ſhift the ſcene 
of your life from the town to the country, and 
enjoy that mixt ſtate which wiſe men both de- 
light in, and are qualified ſor. Methinks moſt 

of the -biloſophers and moraliſts have run too. 
much. into extremes, in praiſing entirely either 
ſolitude or public life; in the former men 
nerally grow uſeleſs by too much reſt, and in 
latter, are deſtroyed by too much precipitation : 
as waters lying ſtill, putrify and are good for no- 
thing; and running violently on, do but the 
more miſchief in their paſſage to others, and are 
ſwallowed up and Joſt the 1 the ſooner themſelves. 
Thoſe who, like you, can make 8 4. 


from his office, See Spect. N* $64. e ded 


N* 221, on Ad.” on's ſignatures, ©, L, 1, o. See allo Stgele'y 
dedication of The 8 to Mr. Oongreve. Bp 


4 dee Ne 366, and note. 
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ful to all ſtates, ſhould be like gentle ſtreams, 
that net only glide through 1 vales and 
foreſts amidſt the flocks and ſhepherds, but viſit 
populous towns in their courſe, and are at onde 
of ornament and ſervice to them. But there is 
another ſort of who ſeem deſigned for 
ſolitude, thoſe I mean who” have more to hide 
than to ſhew, As for my oven part, I am one of 
thoſe whom Seneca ſays, Tam umbrutiles unt, 
ut putent in turbido eſſe quicquid in luce eſt.” 
Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a corner 
than a full light; and I believe ſuch as have a 
natural bent to ſolitude, are like waters which 
may be forced into fountains, and exalted to 
a great height, may make a much nobler figure, 
28 lIouder noiſe, but after all run more 
— y and Plentifully; 1 in their own 
upon the ground. The confidera- 
em 7" — very well contented 
with the e ul that quiet which 
Cowley calls the companion of obſcurity; but 
whoever has the muſes too for his une. Abus 
can never be idle enough to be u 
fir, you ſee 1 — mayfel fn Above 
opinion of my own way of living: Plutarch juſt 
now told me, that it is in human life as a 
game at tables, one may with he had the higheft 
caſt, but if his chance be otherwiſe, he is even 
2 ee and — — 
ol it. | 
lem, Sir, kee 
© Your moſt obliged, _ 


3 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 

* Txx town being Si well- eaſel 
with the fine picture of artleis love, which Na- 
ture inſpired the Laplander to paint in the ade 
you lately printed *; we were in hopes that the 
ingenious tranſlator would have obliged it with 
the other alſo which Scheffer has given us; but 
fince he hes not, u much inforier hand has nes 
tured to fend you this. 

It is a cuſtom with e get 

divert themſelves _ a ſong, whilſt they | 

ney through the y moors to to 

ther miſtraties, This is n 

to his rein-deer, which is the creature that in 

that country ſupplies the want of horſes. The 
circumſtances which ſucceſſively preſent them - 
ſelves to him in his way, are, I believe you will 
think, naturally interwoven. The anxiety of 

- abſence, the ineſs of the roads, and his re- 

ſolution of frequenting only thoſe, ſince thoſt 

only can 4 to the object of his deſires; 
the Lifſatisfadtion he expreſſes even at the great- 
eſt ſwiftneſs with which he is carried, and his 


Joyful ſurpriſe at an unex fight of his miſ- 
OTE 
in the original. 

* If thoſe eee is 


3 poſſibly you may think 
fit to let this ſupply 2 place of a long letter, 
when want of leiſure or indiſpoſition for writing 


will not permit our being entertained by your 
See Spect. Ne 366, and No 393, and note. 
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though it is to have a fondneis for what 
one oneſelf, | 1 aſſure you I would not 


have nen 


yours. 


rw a0083UBS5-% Tis u 
* Haſte, n my rein-deer, ail Jet U us „ nimbly go 
Our am'rous journey through this dreary waſte ; 
Haſte, my rein-deer ! ftill, ſtill thou art too low, 
[capetuous love demands the lightning's taſte, 
11. N 
Around T wer ng viper pa 
Soon will the ſun withdraw his cheerful | 
Darkling and rir'd we ſhall the marſhes 
No Burn w__ 1 


III. 44 41 
„eee of theſe unjoyous moom O15 
Does all the flow'ry meadows pride ec ei 
Through theſe I fy to her my foul adores s 
Toy APPLE n. 


« Each ment ba 2 ra an, 
My breaſt is tortur d with impatient fress 
Fly, — — ſwiſter than the wind, | 


T Thy tard fee wing with an fierce defies 


t: 63qt! 


mins dh (ingle ins of mw 


5 er 
| Vo | g n 


« Our pleaſing toil vill Gen be faon o'erpaid,| 1 | 
And thou, in wonder oſt, a IDE 
Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 
\ Her ache jm boom, he rr el | 
bus 7h 4. 
« But lo! with graceful motion there he ul, 


neee ambitious wave: e 


| 
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| The crowding waves claſp her limbs: 
| When, when, oh when ſhall I ſuch freedoms ha 
6 7 nee culo 397 Menu Ae 

In vain, ye envious ſtreams, ſo faſt ye for,, 

I 0o hide her from a lover's ardent gaze: 

From every touch you more tranſparent grow, 

And all reveal'd the beauteous wanton plays. 
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— abeſt facundis gratia dickies. Pl 
by 11 | a Ovw. Met. xill. 127. 
Eloquent words a graceful manner want. 


Mos foreign writers, who have given any 
character of the Engliſh nation, whatever vices 
they aſcribe to it, allow, in general,” that the 
ome are naturally modeſt. It proceeds perhaps 

m this our national virtue, that our orators 
are obſerved to make uſe of leſs | or ac- 
tion than thoſe of other countries. preachers 
ſtand ſock till in the pulpit, and will not ſo 
much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſer- 
mons in the world. e meet with the ſame 
ſpeaking ſtatues at our bars, and in all public 
places of debate. Our words flow from us in a 
ſmooth continued ſtream, without thoſe ſtrain- 
ings of. the voice, motions of the body, and 
majeſty of the hand, which are ſo much cele- 
brated in the orators of Greece and Rome. We 
can talk of life and death in cold blood, and 


== 
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keep our temper. in a diſcourſe which 
every thing that'is dear to us. — 
and 


our zeal 
breaks out in the fineſt it is 
not able to ſtir a limb about us. I have heard it 
obſerred more than once, by thoſe Wh have. 
ſeen Italy, that an untravelled Engli \ cans - 
not reliſh all the beauties of Italian pictures, be- 
cauſe the poſtures Which are in them 
are often ſuch as are peculiar to that country? = 
One who has not ſeen an Italian in the 
nie in Raphael's —— Paul pre geſ⸗ 
ture in Raphael 0 PR 
at Athens, — is 
= up both his arms, and out the 
er of his "rhetoric ami 
pee phloohen 1 
t is oertain, that 
ment exertions of the voice « 
ſtudied by a — 
comment to what he utters, an 3 
thing he ſays, with weak hearers, better than 
the argument he can make uſe of. 
They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to what is delivered to them, at the 
ſame time that they ſhew the ſpeaker» 13 in 
carneſt, and affected himſelf with what he ſo 
paſſi recommends to others. Violent 
geſture and vociferation ſhake the hearts 
of the 1gno and fill them with a kind ot 
religious horror. N is more frequent 
than to ſee women|weep and tremble at the fight | 


+ 154 


of a moving preacher, wor a he 1s 33 quite \ \ 


out of their hear 
frequently ſee: 


gland we very 


people lulled — with ſolid 


* * - —— —- ww —̃ —— 


and elaborate diſcourſes of piety, 


ence on men 8 minds, what might we not 


ee — 
uſed to deliver | himſelf. The Greck ortie 


moſt infipid ſerenity, and ſtroking 
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who would be 
warmed and tran; rl 
bellowing and di of enthuſiaſm. 

If nonſenſe, when accompanied with aach un 
emotion of voice and body, has fuck an infa. 


from. many of thoſe ad mirable diſcourſes 
are printed in our tongue, were they — 


with a becoming n 


agrecable grace tie and 
We are told told that the great 


2 


tent io, — ee with which he 


was: Itkewiſe ſo very famous for this 
in rhetoric, that one of his whom 


he had banithed from Athens, reading, over the 


oration which had procured his baniſnment, and 
Hin 


his friends admire it, could not foriear 
— if they were fo much affected by 
waking -of it how: avach ankdl Ml 


F 
eftually throwing out ſuch a ſtorm bf ls- 


2 cold and dead a e in es 
theſe two great men, does an oratar often: naaks 
at the Britiſh bar, holding up his head with the 
the ſides of a 
long wig that reaches down to his middle! The 
truth of it is, there is often n more ridi- 
culous than the geſtures of an Engliſh ſpenker; 
you fee fome of them their hands into 
their pockets as far as ever they can thruſt them, 
and "_ looking with great attention on & 
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pace of pa nan that has nothing written on it ; 
Va ſmart rhetorician turning 
Nis hat hat in 7 His lads "moulding It into ſeveral dif- 
ferent cocks, examining — — the lining of 
it, and ſometimes" the button, during the whole 
— of his harangue. A deaf _ 
think he was. cheapenimg 2 beaver, when per- 
haps he is talking of the fate of the Brftiſt na- 
tion. I remember, when I was a young man, 
and uſed to frequent Weftminfter-hall, — 
was a counſellor who never pleaded without a 
in his hand, which he uſed 
a thumb or u finger all the w. 
ing : the wags of thoſe 
to call it» the tend of his difcoitrſe, for he was 
unable to utter a word without it. One of his 
chents, who was more merry than write, ſtole 
yg den eee 
ET i + fangs wire 


very in 


but I be 
this, that we | 
of geſture (which ſeems to be very ſurtable to 
the genius of our nation), or at leaſt to make 


aun ey 6 
ad to e be 


is ſuppoſed, from his office; | 
. or A 
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Aby. Jane Jane 14 Signor n Nicolini Grimaldi will 
take bis leave of 18 in the opera of Antiochus. Boxes 88. 
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ways thought the beſ employment. of uman 


|  ceeds all other learning, as it is of more conſe- 
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3 4 5 (33 heats Ding 


Ar 8 HAVE always been a very great 
lover of your ſpeculations, as well in regard to 
the ſubject, as to your manner of treating ul 
Human nature I always thought the moſt 
object of human reaſon, and to make the 
ele oc of it pleaſant and entertainin FO 


wit: other parts of wan may perhaps 
make us 467 bay but this not only anſwers that 


end, but makes us better too. Hence it was 
that the oracle pronounced Socrates the W 
of all men living, becauſe he judiciouſly, made 
choice of human nature for the object of his 
thoughts; an inquiry into which as much ex 


quence to adjuſt the true nature and 
right and wrong, than to ſettle the diſtances 0 | 
the planets, and compute the time of their cit» 
cumvolutions. 

One good effect that will immediately ariſe 
from a near obſervation of human nature, is, 
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that we ſhall ceaſe' to wonder at thoſe actions 
which men are uſed to reckon wholly unac- 
countable; for, as nothing is produced without 
a cauſe; ſo. by obſervit the nature and courſe 
of the „ We be able to a 
action from its firſt conc _ to its death. 
We ſhall no* more admire proceedings of 
Catiline or Tiberius, when we know the one 


was actuated by à cruel | the other by 
a furiousarabition'; for 8 of men fol- 
low their us naturally as light does heat, 


its cauſe; rea- | 


or as/anyother effect flows fr 

ſon muſt de employed in adjuſting the 

ſions, but they muſt _ a the » pridiiples 

of action. bt 7d: diroD 415403 -25 on | 
The ſtrange and abſurd wist) chat is 6 | 

apparent in mens actions, ſhew plainly ef dan 

nerer proceed immediately from reaſon ; ſo 

a fountain emits no ſuch troubled waters. They 

muſt neceſſarily ariſe from the paſſions; whit | 

are to the mind as the) winds! to a fp; they 

only can move it, and they too often it: 

if fair and gentle; they guide it into the har- 

bour; if con and furious, they bverſet ĩt in 

the waves. In the ſame manner is the mind 

aſſiſte or by the paſſions; reuſom 

muſt then take the of pilot, and can ne- 

rer fail of ſecuring ber charge if ths be hot 1 

wanting to herſelf. The ſtrength of the paſ- 1 

ſions will never be as an excuſe oe | | 

complying with them; they were deſigned for 

ſubjection, and if a man f them to get the . 

RL ry vo he _—_ CIP —— 
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As Nature has framed the ſeveral ſpecies of 
beings as it were in a chain; ſo man ſeems to 
be placed as the middle link — = 
and brutes, - Hence he es both of 

and ſpirit by ö —— 
caſions war of paſſions :; and as a m 
inclines to the angelic or brute part of his ch 
22 he is then n or bad, 


that ſome of the ancients imagined, that as men 
in this life inclined more to the angel or the 
brute, fo after their death they ſhould train» 
into the one or the other; and it wonld 
no unpleaſant notion to conſider che fevenal 
gem brutes, into which -we may imagine 
miſers, the proud, malicious, and 

— mig 
* As à conſequence of 
ſions are in all men, but appear not in all: con- 
ſtitution, education, m of the country, 
reaſon, and the like cauſes, may improye 
abate the of them; but ut fil the 
remain, which are ever ready to ſprout forth 
upon the leaſt en t. I have heard a 
ſtory of a good religious man, who, having been 
bred with the milk of a goat, was very modeſt 
in public by a careful reflection he made on his 
actions; but he frequently had an hour in ſeeret, 
— had his friſks and capers; and if we 
rtunity of examining the retirement 
* the he Kalte pl — no doubt _— We 
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ſhould find perpetual returns of thoſe paſſions 
they fo conceal from the public. I re>. 


jealoufy of ita neigh» 
— — 
pens; in like manner, ſhould 


he reaſon be on its guard againſt the 
— ts gu carry on any 
EC 


be deſtructive of its ſecurity ;/ 
yet at the Ge time-it muſt be careful, that it 
— — — 
ible, and itſelf 
Th of itſelf too flow 
and to exert. tf — it is neceſ- 
ſary it be put in motion by the gentle 
es of the paſſions, which may preſerve ĩt from 
and on; for they are neceſ- 
ſary to the health of the mind, as the circula- 
tion of the animal ſpirits is to the health of the 
body; they keep it in liſe, and and 
vigour; nor is it poſſible for the mind to | 
form its offices without their aſſiſtance; - e 
motions are given us with our _ 
n E grngrnr om Air 
ſome are mild, eaſy, and gentle; to others, 
— , yet never too ſtrong for 
the reins of reaſon, and the guidance of judg-. 


ment. * r 
dt We may generally obſerves prety nice poo 
2 between the — 
- n comm 
ections, as, on the —— 1 the \ 
weaker onder ndl pry 
2 — 


paſſions; and it is 
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ſhould not be too great for the ſtrength of the 
charioteer. Young men, whoſe paſſions are not 
a little unruly, give ſmall hopes of their ever 
being conſiderable; the fire of youth will of 
S abate amdiie.aduate; if 1t be a fault, that 
mends every day; but ſurely, unleſs a man has 
fire in his youth, he can hardly” have warmth 
in old-age. We muſt therefore be very cautibus 
leſt, while we think to regulate the paſſions, we 
ſhould quite extinguiſh them, wha = 
out the light of the ſoul ; for to be without f 
ſion, or to be hurried away with it, makevia 2 
man equally blind. The extraor ſewerity 
uſed in moſt of our ſchools has this fatal effect, 
it breaks the ſpring of the mind, and moſt cer- 
tainly deſtroys more good geniuſes than it can 
poſſibly improve. And furely it is a mighty 
miſtake that the paſſions ſhould be ſo entirely 
ſubdued : for little irregularities are ſometimes 
not only to be borne with, but to be cultixated 
too, ſince they are frequently attended-witlithe 
greateſt perfections. All great geniuſes have 
taults mixed with their virtues, and reſemble 
the flaming buſh which has thorns: {pegs 
lights. | 
* Since therefore the b are the prineſ 
ples of human actions, we muſt endeavour to 
manage them ſo as to retain - their vigour, yet 
keep them under ſtrict command; we muſt go- 
vern them rather like free ſubjects than ſlaves, 
leſt, while we intend to make them obedient, 
they become abjet, and unfit for thoſe great 
purpoſes to which they were deſigned. For my 
part I muſt confeſs I could never have any re 
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to that ſect of philoſophers,” ho · ſo much 
inſiſted upon an abtolute indifference and va - 
cancy from all paſſion; for it ſeems ta me a 
thing very inconfiſtent, for a man to drveſt him- 
ſelf of humanity, in order to acquire | 
of mind; and to eradicate the very: principles of 
action, becauſe * CON _ yu e 
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To grace each fubjec with enliv'ning wit. Org. 


GraTian! very often recommends fine 1 
as the utmoſt e of an accompli | 
man, 


As this word ariſes y often i in converſation 
I ſhall endeavout to give ſome account of it, an 
to lay down rules how we may know whether 


we are poſſeſſed of it, and how we may acquire 


As th fame tain of thu that rant through thi per 
occurs not unfreq in „ 
very appily 1 50 | it is not unreaſonab . 
ſuppoſe t Pope might be the writer. of the papers..m 
with the eee x which there are four in Ds volume 
See No 404, Ne 425, and N 464; Ser alſo, 12. 
of this ſuppoſition, Ne 555, where _ e \ 
mony of Steele, that Pope was a writer in The Spectator. 

| See Spect. N* 293. uote; and N* 379. See alſo Guard, 
Vol. i, No 24. G 
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that fine taſte of writing, which is ſo much 


- talked of among the polite worlulu. 
| Moſt languages make uſe of this: 
be — of the mind which dif 


nguiſhes all the m _—_ faults and niceſt 
2 in writing. We may be fure this 
metaphor would not wo ſo general in all 
tongues, had there not been a very con · 
formity between that mental taſte; which is the 
ſubje& of this paper, and that ſenſitive taſte, 
which gives us a liſh of every different flayour 
that affects the palate. Accordingly we find, 
there are as many degrees of refinement in the 
intellectual faculty, as in the ſenſe, which is 
marked out by this common denomination. / 
1 the one in ſo 
great a perfection, that after having taſted ten 
different kinds of tea, he would diſtinguiſh; 
without ſceing the colour of it, the 
ſort which was offered him; and not only ſo, 
but any two ſorts of them that were mixt toge- 
ther in an equal proportion; nay, he has carned 
the experiment ſo far, as, upon taſting. the com- 
poſition of three different ſorts, to name the 
parcels from whence the three ſeyeral ingredients 
were taken. A man of a fine taſte in wi 
will r after the ſame manner, not only the 
eral beauties and imperfections of an author, 
ut diſcover the ſeveral ways of thinking and 
himſelf, which diverſify him from all 
7 — with the ſeveral foreign infuſions 
ou aur hs. 7% and the particular au- 
thors Bom whom were borrowed. 
After having thus far explained what is gene · 
rally meant by a fine taſte in writing, and ſhewn 
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the propriety of the which is uſed on 
this occaftom I think I may define it to be that 
of the ſoul, —————ů——ů | 
of an author witli pleaſure, and the imperſee-: 

tions with dhilike. Mete n bre. 
ther he is ed of this faculty, 1 would have 
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mai 
the 


which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many 
ages arid” countries, or thoſe works among 
moderns which have the ſanction of the politer 
part of our 66. If, upon the peruſal 
of ſueh writings, he does not find aud hin Of de- 
ted in an manner, or if, up 
reading the admired paſſages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldneſs and indifference in his 
he ought to-condhade, not (as is too ufual 
taſteleſs readers) that the author wants thoſe 
perfections which have been admired in him, but 
— he Nr 

m. 
| He ſhould) in the ſecond place; be very 
3 whether he taſtes the di 
ing perfections, or, if 1 3 
—— qualities of the author 
| ; whether he is particularly 
for 1 telling a 
; for entering into thoſe inter- 
— 2 — of action which ariſe from the 
characters and manners of the perſon he de- 
ſeribes, n 
ward motives of fate; equi-interoth, en? 
birth to the whole ſerie of tranſactions w 
he relates, , 

He may meet es pus, how differently he 
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is affected by the ſame thought, Which preſento 
000 i . * gre —_— 
it dellve y a perſon ar ordinary ge- 
nius; for there is as, much diffenenes in appte 
hending a thought clothed 1 in Ciceros language, 
and that of a common author, as in ſeeingias 
object by the light of Derr or by the ligt f 
the ſun. U haof award 2 
It is very difficult to: lay down. rules for the 
33 of ſuch a taſte. as] — am here 
ſpeaking of. The faculty muſt in ſome degree 
be born with us, and it very often ns, chat 
thoſe; who have other qualities in perfection ate 
wholly, void of this. One of the moſt emitient 
mathematicians of the age bas aſſured me, that 
the greateſt pleaſure he —_ in reading Virgil, 
was in examining Æneas his voyage by/the map: 
as I queſtion not but many a modern compiler 
of hiſtory would be delighted with little more in 
that divine author than the bare matters of fac. 
But, notwithſtanding this faculty muſt in 
ſome meaſure be born With us, there are ſeyetal 
methods for cultivating and improving it, and 
without which it will be very uncertain, and of 
little uſe to the perſon that poſſeſſes it. Tho 
moſt natural method for. this purpoſe; is to 50 
converſant among the writings of the moſt, — | 
lite authors. A man who has any reliſh for 
writing, either diſcovers new beauties, or receives 
ſtronger impreſſions, from the maſterly ſtrokes 
of a great author every time he peruſes him; 
beſides that he naturally wears himſelf into the 
ſame manner of ſpeaking and thinking 
Converſation with men of a polite genius is 
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another mat hod ſor improving our natural taſte. 
It is impoſſible for a man of the greateſt parts to 
conſider PRAGA its whole extent, and in all 
its variety of lights. Exery man, beſides thoſe 

general obſervations which are to be made upon | 
an author, forms ſeveral reflections. that are 
culiar to his: on manner of thinking; ſo 
convert will naturally furniſh us with hints 
which we did N — —„— enjoy 
other men's parts and reflections as well as our 
own. This is the beſt reaſon I can give for the 
obſerration. Which ſeveral have made, that men 
of great. genius in the ſame way of writing ſel- 
dom niſe up ſimgly, but at certain periods of time 
appear together, and in a body: as they did at 
Rome in the re and in Greece 
about the age Socrates 1 cannot think. that 
Comal Racine, Moliere; Boileau, la F ontaine, 

ruyere, Boſſu, or the. Daciets, would have writ- 
ten ſo well as theF have 2 Mod nden 
friends and contempe 

It is likewiſe. q 5 4 man — — 

form to himſelf a finiſhed taſte of good writing, | 
to be well verſed in the en 
both ancient and modern. I muſt, confeſs that 
I could wiſh there were authors of this kind, 
who beſide the mechanical rules, Which a 
of very little taſte may diſcourſe upon, 
enter. into the very ſpirit and ſoul of fine 
ing, and ſhew us the ſeveral 2 that 
ſure which riſes in the mind upon 
a noble work. This alth * 1 * 
abſolutely neceſſary that the unities 
place, and — with other points of the 


kind, 
a man 
would 
= 
perutal of ) 
11 
CO 
ſamo 
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nature, ſhould be etplained and un. 
derſtood; there is ſtill ſomething more eſſential 
to the art, ſomething that elevates and aſtoniifhes 
the fancy, and gives a greatneſs'of mind to the 
reader, which few of the critic beſides Longt 
E ˙ Vaglont 400g 
eneral ta En F 1 
turns of wit, and forced gland i At Hh 
no manner of influence, either for the 
or enlarging the mind of him Who reads them, 
and have been carefully avoided by the greateſt 
writers, both 1 moderns.' 
J have endeavoured,” in ſeveral of 
my 9 17 nad 


tions, to bamiſh' this gothie taſte, w 
taken poſſeſſion among us. I Sade ee 
town for a week together with an eſſay u 
wit k, in which J endeavoured to detect ſeveraP 
of thoſe falſe kinds which have been adrniredin 
the different ages of the world, and at the 
time to ſhew wherein the nature Co 
conſiſts. . Sen 
great force which lies in a natural ſimplicity 
thought to affect the mind of the reader, 
ſuch vulgar pieces as have little elſe beſides this. 
ſingle qualification to recommend them. I have 
likewiſe examined the works of the greateſt poet 
which our — or perhaps any other, has 
produced, an moſt of thoſe ra- 
tional and — n which give a value ta 
that divine w I ſhall next Saturday enter 
upon an eſſay or on The Pleaſures of the Imagina- 


t See" de Gr, . 67, and the fublo 
e the critique upon on = | 
Saturday Or, ie? f * * ven 
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rn oe "nothing fo clean, and nicely di 


and when at ſq with a ' piddle, 
and pick the | 2 naſtineſs 


| and poverty at their. gluttony, and how 

vour black cruſts Ne Eee 
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WII ostern who Ui his pre- 
ſent decay by viſiting the wenches of the town” 
only by way of humour, told — that the 
rainy night he, with fir Roger de Coverley, v | ; 
driven into Tip ple cloiſter, whither had 
eſcaped alſo a mat b _ from 


4 Fi; 1 bys 
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By Addifon, dated, 1 is thought, Som dio effcs. 8 
N* 236, ial nw 
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head to foot. Will made no ſeruple to acquaint 
us, that ſlie ſaluted him! very familiarly by hin 
name, and, turning sss to che knight, 
ſaid; ſhe fuppoſed that was his good friend 

r. Roger de Coverley: upon which n leſs 
could follow than g Roger's approach to ſaluta- 
tion, with Madam, the ſame, at your — 
She was dreſſed in a black tabby mantua and 
petticoat, without ribbons; her linen ſtriped 
muflin, and in the whole an agreeable ſecond 
mourning i 'decent dreſſes being often affected by 
the creatures of the town, at once 
cheapneſs and the pretenſion to modeſty. She 
e with a familiar eaſy air, Your friend, 
Mr. Honeycomb, is . a little ſurpriſed to ſee a 
woman. here —.— and unattended : but J diſ- 
miſſed my 


mit any "ts but mere neg aries. 
Mr. Honeycomb begged they might have the 


honour of ſetting her down, for fir Roger's-ſer- 
vant was gone to call a coach. In the'interim 
the footman returned, with no coach to be; had; 
and there appeared nothing to be done but truſt- 
ing herſelf with Mr. Honeycomb and his friend, 
to wait at the tavern at the gate for © congh, or 
to be ſub) ected to all the impertinence ſhe m 
eſt with in that public place. Mr. Honey comb 
ay. a man of honour determined the 58 of 

rſt, and fir Roger, as the better man, took 

Ki lady by the hand, leading her through all the 
ſhower, covering her with g hat, — gallant- 
ing a familiar acquaintance through rows of 
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young fellows, who winked: at gukey in the ſtate 
ſhe marched. off, Will — bringing up 
the rear. 1 

Much importunity prevailed upon the ſhir | 
one to admit of a collation, where, after declar- 
ing ſhe had no ſtomach, and having eaten 4 
couple of chickens, devoured a truſs;of-ſallet;: 
and drunk a full bottle to her ſhare; ſhe ſung the 
Old Man's Wiſh to fir Roger. The knight left 
the room for ſome time after ſupper, and-writ: 
the following billet, which he conveyed to Sukey,}: 
and Sukey to her friend Will Honeycomb. Will 
has,given 1t to fir Andrew Freeport, who read it 
laſt wn to the Dd... 


14 nt mere a country gentle- 
man, but I can at the law-buſmeſs'you 
had at the Temple. If you would go down to 
the 2 and leave off all your Vanities but 
— ging, let me know at my lodgings in 

ſtreet e gardens and N 1 be en- 
couraged by TH r 4 f 
| Tour bumble Grant, 


; Roozn DE Covey: 


My gbd friend could. ot well ſand the mail. 
lery which was riſing 5 WW him; but, to put a 


op to it, I delivered in Honeycomb the fol-. 
" See Bee, Nel. p PE 1 alſo Spe&t. N* 317, and note. 


The charater of fir Roger de Covtrley was the creatite not © © 


of Addiſon's, but of rk $ | imagination. See Spect. N*2, 


and note. . 
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lowing letter, and deſired him to read'it to the 
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| oj 
Mr. SpgECTATOR, „ 
* 1 fros-o wantbttow (fad 
the chapters in the Canticles into Engliſh verſe 
inſerted your late papers; I have ven- 
tured to ſend you the viith chapter of the Pro- 


verbs in a poetical dreſs. If you think it worthy 
among your ſpeculations, it will be a 
ci ent reward for the trouble of 


Your conſtant reader, 
A. B.. 


| « Mr fon, infru@tion that my words impar, | 
peep foie eee $2 gi 
And all the whol precepts that I give, 
Obſerve with ſtricteſt reverence, and live. 
Leet all thy be to Wiſdom paid, 
Seek her protection, and implore her aid; 
That ſhe may keep thy ſoul from harm ſecure, 
f And turn thy footſteps from the harlor's door, 
Who with curs'd charms lures the unwary in, 
And ſooths with flattery their ſouls to ſin. 7 
Once from my window as I caſt mine eye 
On thoſe that pale d in giddy numbers by, 
A youth among the fooliſh youths I ſpy'd, 
Who took not facred Wiſdom for his guide. 
« Juſt as the fun withdrew his cooler light, 
And evening ſoft led on the ſhades of night, 
He ſtole in covert twilight to his fate, - 
And paſs'd the corner near the harlot's gate ! 
When lo, a woman comes 


© See No 388. 
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Looſe her aire, and ſuch her glaring dre. | 
As aptly did the harlot's mind exprels :./ / 4 r 
Subtle ſhe is, and d in the arts 1 | 
By which the wanton conquer heedleſs hearts: 
2 ps ores Ph ſhe hates her home, 
Varying her and form, ſhe loves to roam: 
Now ſhe's within, now in the ſtreet does ſtray,” - 

| Now at each corner ſtands, and waits her prey. / 

The youth ſhe ſeiz'd; and, laying now alide _ _..._.. 
All modeſty, the female's juſteſt pride, 

She fal with an embrace; * Hite at my Houle _ 
© Peace-offerings are, this day I paid my vows. 
I therefore came abroad to meet my dear, | 
And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here. 
My chamber I've adorn'd, and o er my bed 
Ae of the richeſt tap'ſtry ſpread, | 
Mega dry tomech Lwmrly.. brought, | 
And. carvings curious 2 
Its wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citron 2 
Ele ef A 

I'll lay thee in a wilderneſs of ſweets, 
Whatever to the ſenſe can be 
7 there 1 _ but thee. 

My h s gone a journey far away, 
Much geld be oak abroad and long will y, 
He nam'd for his return a diſtant day. 

« Upon her tongue did fuch mooth miſchief dwell 
And from her lips ſuch welcome flatt'ry fell, 
Th. unguarded — — 
Reſign d his reaſon, and with eaſe — 2 
Thus does the ox to his on ſlaughter 
And thus is ſenſeleſ th! impending 
Thus flies the ſimple bi er 19% | 
That ſkilful fowlers for his life prepare. | 
But let my ſons attend. Attend may they 


„ 


2 
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Leet them falſe charmers fly, and guard their hearts . 
Againſt the wily wanton's pleaſing arts ; | e 
With care direct their ſteps, nor turm ſtray * : 
To tread the of her deceitful way; 1 
Leſt they too te of her ſell power complain. | 
And fall, where many emighier” NVC Een Dain.” | 
La = 


3 
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reliſh of th of ofthe unde 2 what l are PR 


able to thoſe of the underſtanding. 


PAPER I. ON THE PLEASURES or . 
| IMAGINATION. "ih 11 
Avia Pieridum peragro loca, ade ant? 1 


Trita ſolo : juvat integros accedere 
222 2 Loen. i. LY 


In wild unclear'd, to Muſes a retreat, 
O'er nd untrod before I devious roam, 
And namour d into latent ſprings CY 
Preſume to peep at coy wy Naiads, | 


Ovs ſight is the moſt da 


lightful of all our ſenſes. t fills the on 70 


» The firſt part of is piper it it written, 
not by Steele, as Dr. Johnſon un-authoritatively 


but 
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the largeſt variety of ideas, converſes with its ob- 
jets at the diſtamce, and continues the 
ern ener 
with its proper enj The ſenſe of 
can indeed give us of extenſion, 
and all otherideas-charonter-=e the eye; ercept 
colours; and! confined in_ ity —— Rs”, 
ſtrained and confined in its ng, 
number, bulk, and diſtance of 
jets. Our ſight ſeems 
theſe defects, and may ber conſidered as a more 
delicate and diffuſive kind of touch, that 
W 
ehends the largeſt and brings into our 
ah fore of che mok remote . 
verſe,” 7 i idr 
It is this ſenſc-which furtiſiver the ü 
tion with its ideas; {d that by 7 che of 
the imagination, or fancy (Sfiön 1 fall aſt 


ru 


Mr. Then Tickell, who ſeems to have marked his ow | 
Tp as Steele did ſuch as he communicated fot 
from the letter-box, with the Ggnature T. See Ne $24, i p 
on T; Ne 310, and note; from which it appears. e 
and Mr, Tickell had ſome altetcation about a paper br een 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſignature I, inſtead of which Steele ſeems 
to agree to the fabſiſegtion of K in f fle or inſtances. 
Abv. For the benefit of Miß Porter, at the theatre the. 
upper end of St. — Ava — on” 


Buy Body, ne 18, * | 5 Body —4— 
uf e of the Bu ery 85 
ous er Tesche N % dy by poung by young Bo- 


= 2 +, Los 800 SLOT 
Miſs ) 
Ee ed in folio, 


vo VI, | G 


2 HE | 
. 1469 
Ek as 
_— Me 


us ariſe froth ; 


YO ho, — — 
— K — : 
— — 


418447 deed have a ſingle image 
make its firſt entrance through the ſight ; but we 


by this faculty a man in a du 
entertaining himſelf with ſcenes ind landſcapes 


| 
. 
4 
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viſible objects, either when we have them actual 
ly in our view, or when we call up their ideas 


2 our minds by paintings, ſtatues, deſcrip» 
tions, or any We cannot in- 


in the fancy that did not 


have the power of retaining, altering; and com- 
pounding thoſe images, which we have once re. 


- ceived, into all the varieties of wn 


that are moſt agreeable to-the imagination : for 
is capable of 


more beautiful than any that can be found in i 
whole compaſs of nature. 12: 25008 
"Fhere-azxeofew words in the Engliſh bag 
hie are employed in a more looſe and untir- 
ans oor ſenſe than fancy andthe 
imagination. I therefore thought it to 
fix and — chef theſe two words; 
as I intend to make uſe of them in the threadvof 
my following ſpeculations, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the ſubje ich I pro- 
ightly wh fubje@Ftich 1 

ceed wpgrr I muſt therefore deſire him to te- 
member, that by * the eaſures of, the imagina- 
tion, I mean S ſu leafurts fs ariſe origi 
nally from fight, and that divide theſe pleaſures 
into two kinds: my deſign being firſt of all to 
diſcourſe of thoſe primary pleafures of the ima- 
gination, which — irehy peverel from ſuch ob- 
jects as are before our eyes; and in the next place 
to ſpeak of thoſe ſecondary ures of the ima- 


gination which flow from the ideas of viſible ob- 


jects, when the objects are not actually before 
the eye, but are called up into our memories, or 


7 * 
a 10 
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formed into agreeable viſions of T | 
3 e 2 


——— 
. Be- 
ſides, the pleaſures of the imagination have this 
advantage above thoſe of the that 
they are more obvious, and more eaſy to be ac- 
quired. It is but opening the eye, and the ſcene 
ate. The colours paint themſelves on the 
fancy, with very little attention of or 
OT mind in the beholder.” | We are 
ck, we know not how, —— 
of any thing we ſee, and 1 eee. 
the beauty of an object, without 1 
the cauſes and occaſions of it. 9 


Fe. of. a iaunleinnoie 
— 


are not ca- 
— receiving. He can converſe _— 
picture, K companion in a 
ſtatue. He meets with a ſeerct-refreſhment in 

a and often feels a greater ſatisfac- 

tion in the proſpect of fields and meadows, than 
another does in the poſſeſſion. It gives him, in- 
veel: kind-of r 13 


od val 


| 
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and mukes the moſt tude nhcultivated; parts-of 


nature | adminiſter to his pleaſures 3. 10-/that(he 
looks upon the world as it were in another Ight, 
and diſcovers in it a multitude of charms; +that 
conceal themſelves from the generality of Man- 
bind mem boghai angel 
| There are indeed but very few who know how 

to be idle and innocent, or have a rellſh of any 
that are not criminal every diverſton 

they take is at the expence of ſome one virtiaq ot 
another, and their very firſt ſtep out of buſineſs. 
into vice or folly.” A man ſhould-endeavont; 
therefore, to make the ſphere! of bis annoecenit 
pleaſures as wide as poſſible, that he may revire 
into them with ſaſety, and find in thera. ſucks 
ſatisfaftion as = wiſe. man would not bluſh to 
tion, which do not require ſuch à bent of thought 
as is neceffary to our more ſerious onaployments 
nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer the mind to ſinł 
into that negligence and remiſſneſs, which, ar 
apt to accompany our more ſenſual delights, but 
hke a gentle exerciſe to the faculties, awaken 
them from ſloth and idleneſs, without putting 
them upon any labour or difficulty.” fem & ; 
We might here add, that the pleatares of. the 
fancy are more conducive to health, than thoſe 
of the underſtanding, which are worked out by 
dint of thinking, and attended with too violet 
a a labour of the brain. Delightful ſcenes, her 
ther in nature, painting, or poetry, haven kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind n 


not only ſerve to clear and brighten. the aniags 
N | I 7 | | 


. oP op 
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nation, but are-able to diſperſe gri ief and melan- 
has and to ſet, the animal Gig in;pleaſing; - 
d agrecable motions.) For this reaſon fir 
— Bacon, in his Eſſay upon Health, has 
to = 


not thought it improper to. 


der a m or. g pc, where, he particularly 
adusdes m knotty and ſubtle Wia. 


— and adi ſe hn dd purſus ſtuſies that 
fill the mind writh ſplendid and illuſtrious obs: 
jects 4e hiffprics;) ſahles / und contomplations of 
nature. 4:74 fy er been iis Arriii 

I have m chis p way of introduction 
{cttled-the notion of thoſe: — of che ima · 
gination which are the cd of t un⸗ 
— —— 
tions, to recommend to my reader the purſuit oſ 
thoſe pleaſures. I ſhall-in my next paper cc 
mine the ſeveral ſources from whence” theſa 
pleaſures are derived. „ nn 
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| alle © at fuch unbounded views,” and* * a 
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FAPER 11. ON THE rnehr or rar . 
| ce by _ GINATION: * * 
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525 SHALL firſt contblerrhiods't ofthe 
imagination which ariſe from the attualiview 
and ſurvey of outward objects: and theſef 
think, all proceed from the ſight of what zin 
great, uncommon, or beautiful. There muy, 
indeed, be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſu 
that the horror or loathſomeneſs of un 
may overbear the pleaſure wiich-refults from iti 
Ea — of light fn ths per 

a mixture of t in 
it gives us, as any of theſe three — 
are Ds conſpi — and | ras. w 
| g "Ip — the bulk 
any 1 objeck⸗ t the largeneſs of 10 4 
_ — as one entire para. ty are 
the proſpects of an cham country, 8 
veſt ncaltivited —2 of hinge helps of moun- 
tains, high rocks and precipices, or a Wide ex- 
panſe of water, where we are not ſtruck with 
the novelty or beauty of the ſight, but with that 
rude kind of magnificence- which in 
many of - theſe ſtupendous works of Nature. 
Our imagination loyes to be filled with un d- 
Jeet — > res hv. ing that is too big for 
are flung into a aſto- 
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delightful ſtillneſs and amazement in the ſoul at 
the apprehenſions of them. The mind of man 


rod — — ne rnddent 
ſtraint upon it, and 


ſort of conſinement, -w m the ar prep | 
in a narrow- and ſhortened uy 
ſide by — — walls or 

tains. On the — Free vo 
image of liberty, where the eye has room to 
range abroad, to expatiate at on thb im. 
menſity of its views/arid to loſe i amidſt the 
variety of that offer themſelves to its ob- 
ſerration. 80 wide — — 

are as dating tb: as 

_ eternity or infinitude are to the under- 
But beauty or uncom+ 


joined with this grandeur; as in a trou+ 


a Nig AT cs" with ſtars and me- 


vg that i nem or uncommon miſs 


e 

agreeable. ſurpriſe, gratifics its 

—— ies it an idea of Which it was 
not before poſſeſſed. We are indeed ſo oſten 


converſant with one ſet of objects, and tired out 
with ſo many repeated ſhows of the ſame things, 
that whataven i A676 chad ADA 
a little to vary human life, and to divert our 
minds, for a While, with the ſtrangencꝶ of its 
appearance. It ſerves us for a kind of refreſh- 


ment, and takes off from that ſatiety we arg 
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apt to complain of, in our uſual and ardigery 
entertairments, It is this that beſtowo charni 
on a monſter, and makes even the imperfections 
of nature pleaſe us. Its, this that recommend 
variety, Where the 18 every inſtant called 
off to new. and n not 
ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itſelf au 
any particular object. It is this, likewiſe, thut 
improves what is great or beautiful, and makes 
it afford the mind à double) entertainment. 
Groves, fields, and 'meddows/-are at any ſeaſon 


of the year plenſant to look upon, der acer 
much as in the of the ſ when they 
are all new and freſn, - with firſt-gloſs upon 


them, and not yet tod much aceuſtomed and 
familiar to the eye. For this reaſon. there i 
K 
jetteaus, or falls of watet,; where the ſcene 
perpetually ent the 
e ſomething that is new. We 
are quickly tired with looking upon hills and 
valleys, where every thing continues fired and 
ſettled in the fame place and: poſture; but find 
our thoughts à little agitated and relieved at the 
fight of ſuch objects as are ever in motion, 
and ſlicing N ſtum beneath ag eye of the 
beholder. 8. © if - bohuliog voted id 
But: N nothing that makes itz way mor 
directly to the foul than beauty, which immo- 
diately diffuſes a ſecret ſatisſaction and ci 
N n ebe gn tp 
any thing that is 
The 1 very ry fiſt diſcovery 
with * and — 
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and —— its ſuculties. There is 
not per — betty or deformity more 
in en iece of matter than another, bocauſe we 
mig t | g f 

appears. loathſoe to us, mig 
— but” we find as U ri 


beauties of — —— 
remarkable than in birds of the fame ſhape and 
proportion,” where we uſten — 99 * 2 
mülel n his Courtſhi ks 
tincture of a feather, pee ever dHieoy Dg 
charms put ip. the gploux of its. pe 
"38 „ BY 19199 a2 al ee 
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Lucida progenies, taftos c 
Dum virides inte ** ag heat 


| | | 5 
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Here novo exultat, plumaſque decora juventus | > | 11; 
Eanlicas ad ſolemn patrijſque_coloribus de 1, 
Th bhe feather'd: huſband, to his partner true, 
Preſerves cannubial rites inviola tee. 
Mich cold indifference every charm he ſees, 


Te milky whicenels of the ſtaxely nee. 


- 


The ſhining down, proud creſt, and. p art FOR, 


i: Wifi 7 


But cautious with a ſearching eye explorey 


Tue female tribes, his proper mate to find,” 
With Kindred colours mark'd : did he nor 0 


” 


Fbe grove with painted monſters would abend 
- Ti ambiguous product of unnatural love.. 
iT — — ſoory ſpouſe ;/ r 
The nigbtingale, her muſical compeeer,r, 
Tur d by the well-known voice: the bird of night, 
4 at with his duſty wings and greeniſh eyes: 
10 995 bis Wn Paarmaur. . The beauteous race. ir: 
Speak the chaſte loves of their progenitors 1. , 
When, by the ſpring invited, they nut 
In woods and fields, and to the fun unſoſd en 
Their e that eee eee 
There is a ſecond kind of beauty that we find 
in the ſeveral products of art and nature, which 
docs not work in dhe imagination with tha 
warmth and violence as the beauty that ap 
in our ptopet ſpecies, but js apt. however, to 
raiſe in us a ſecret delight, and a kind of fond- 
neſs for the places or objects in which we diſ- 
cover it. This conſiſts. either in the gaiety or 
variety of colours, in the ſymmetry and propor- 
tion of parts, in the arrangement and diſpoſition 
of bodies, or in a juſt mixture and concurrence 
of all together. Among theſe ſeveral kinds of 
It would ſeem, from his manner of introducing them, 
that My. AA eee 
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beauty the eye takes moſt delight in colours, 
We no where meet 436000 glorious or 
pleaſing ſhow in nature, what 
the heavens at the riſing and ſetting of the ſun; 
which is wholly made up of- thoſe different ſtains 
of light that ; ow, themſelves | in clouds of a dif- 
ferent ſituation For this 'reaſoni we find the 
ap? who are always addreſſing themſelpes be 
„ borrowing more of ther * 
cms cows tn foe noe oy 
I £ an / every £3.18 
greats. ſtrange, or beautiful, and is fill micre 
pleaſed the more it aw of theſe perteQions ; . 
the ſame object, of receiv 
new aaa deb by the gr of another ry 
Thus any ſound, as the muſic of birds, 
or a fall of water, awakens every moment the 
mind of the beholder; and makes him mom at- 
tentive to the ſeveral beauties of the place that 
lie before him. Thus if there ariſes a 8 of 
cle gy prfrcy they heey: the eh 
of lane he and — mo e col 
2 the ideas of, 
other, and 15 — 
they enter gl 
colours of a en. they are w 
poſed, ſet —_ 4 and receive 
b er ods by adyantage. of £51 
D nud v4 T4497 lib ofngd s Haul d | 
' Addiſon, as t to im 10 q 
* office; e eee at Ox " 
og N* 489, ad finem, note; and N* 221, final note on 


Addiſon's fi res, c, L, 1, o; of the — an a 
more ſatisf 6 a rr ſeems to be 3 5 
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cat, new, or beautiful, 185 75 nown 
"more "known and more uſefu The 
being pleaſe with whit is grest, The final —_ 
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Adee ih Feber be 80 ee 
baſe every thing that is great, ey, or beaitifil, 
to affect the imagination with p pleafure, we 
own that it is ** us to aſt 
the n cauſe of this pleaſure, becauſe 
know neither the nature' of an idea, nor the 
ſubſtance of a human ſoul, which mighe 
us to diſcover the conformity or diſagreeable 
neſs of the one to the other ; and therefore; for 


„Hol A 
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Para III. On the IBN of the Imagination.) iſs 
the two preceding and the nine following papers. | cn 


wane alen a light, eee 
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culations of this kind, is to reflect on theſo ope» 7 
rations of the ſoul that are moſt agreeable, and 
to range, under their proper heads, what is 
ing or diſpleaſing to the mind, without | 
able to trace; out the ſeveral 1 i 
cient | enfin aun the n 4 
Final — mace hag a to uu 
2 as there are oſten a greater 
that belong to the ſame effect: wm grams | 
they are not altogether fo ſatisfactory, are gene- 
rally more uſeful than the other, | as they! give 
ies; ang py DI AA re; 
wiſdom of the firſt Contriver. ono of. - 
One of the final cauſes: of our delight in 
thing that is great, may be this. The Su 
Author of dur being has ſo formed the ſoul 
man, that nothing but himſelf can be its laſt, 
adequate, and proper happineſs. Becauſe; there- 
fore, a great part of our happineſs muſt ariſe 
from the contemplative bf Arab being, that he 
might give our ſouls a juſt reliſh of ſuch a con- 
templation, he has made them naturally delight 
in the ion of what is great or unlimits 
cd. Our admiration, which is à very pleating 
motion of — — riſes _— 
1 and by conſequence, 


— chat is neither Gecumferibed — 
nor place, nor to be comprehendeded GO) 
— — tt f 
He has annered a ſceret: pleaſure to the ide 
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of 5 — that is new — —— that he 
might encourage us in t know- 
—— and deere ws t ſerch into the ee 
new idea brings fugh 
. 
have taken in its acquiſition, and conſequently 
ſerves as a motive to put us upon freſh diſco- 
veries. $15.85 1. 11A, 
le has made every thing that is beautifuſ ih 
our own ſpecies pleaſant, that all creatures might | 
be tempted to multiply their kind, and fill che 
world with inhabitants; for it is very remark- 
able that wherever nature is croſſed in the pro- 
duction of a monſter (the reſult of any unna- 
tural mixture) the breed is incapable of propa- 
its likeneſs, and of founding a new or- 
der of ereatures: ſo that unleſs all animals were 
allured by the beauty of their on ſpecies, ge- 
neration-would be ut an end, mee. 


7 


led. | | $J72 8 5100 
In the laſt place, he hes 5 thing 
thetis bemctifol-in all other jets pleat; 


rather has made ſo many objects 
ful, that he might r the =—_ 
more gay and delightful. He — 

thing about us the pow of ring an 

able Nen in the imagination 

ible for us to behold his wo his wats with Told» 
— or indifference, and to ſurvey ſo many beuu-· 
ties without a ſecret ſatisfaction and compla/ 
cency. Things would make but a poor appears 
Vance to the eye, if we ſaw them only in their 
proper figures and motions: and what reaſon can 
ve aſſign for their exciting in us many of thoſe 
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ideas which are different from any thing tbat er- 
iſts in — —— — | 
and colours), were it not to add ſupernumerary 
ornaments ag wars _ _ 1t- more 

agreeable e to imagination (1 e are every 
where entertained with pleaſing ſhows and appa · 
ritions; we diſcover imaginary glories in the 
heavens, and in the earth, 4 
viſio beauty poured out upon the Whole 
— but what a rough unſightiy ſketch. of 

nature ſhould we be entertained with, did all | 
her colouring diſappear, and the ſeveral diſtinc - 
tions of light and ſhade vaniſh ? In ſhort, our 
ſouls are at preſent delightfully loſt and bewil- | | 
dered in a pleaſing deluſion, and we wall about 
like the enchanted hero in a romance, who ſees 
beautiful caſtles, woods, and meadows; and at 
the ſame time hears the warbling of birds, and 


ben owns of ſtreams; but, upon the-finiſhmg 
* Il, the fantaltie ſcene breaks 
up, and the diſcentolate knight finds himſelf.on | 


a barren heath, or in a ſolitary; deſurt. It is not 
improbable that ſomething like this may be the 
ſtate of the ſoul — — | 
ſpect of the images it will receive from matter. 
ough indeed the ideas of colours are ſo pleaſ- 
ing and beautiful in the imagination, that it is ; 
poflible the ſoul will not be deprived of them, 
= haps find them — . by ſome other 
onal cauſe, as they are at preſent” by the 
different impreſſions of the ſubtle matter on Jhe 
organ of ſight. if bir Jr. ich math K 
I have here ſuppoſed that my reader. is 15 \ 
quainted with that great modern diſcovery, which | 
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96 
is at'preſent univerſally a by ull the 
enquirers into natural y : namely, that 
lüght and colours, as apprehended by the imayj- 
nation, are only ideas in the mind, and nt 
ities that have any exiſtence in matter 
— — 2 —ͤ— — * 
many modern and 
— 8 thartk 
| — if the . —— reader would ſee the no- 
large, he may find it in che 


7950 e of th the ſecond book 1 


i 17 


| —— ol : HA 
I Wovrp abt edt the! cowele bf | 

e 

ing the world with a train of thinki N 

rightly attended to, may render the life of 

man who reads it more eaſy and happy ſor 
future. The pleaſures of the imagination are 
0.5 9 00 

t See. Dr. Reid's iry into the H 

0 Dr. Red W mutability of Trath ro, pſi. 2.90 


curious reader may fee ſome ingenions rema 

the Apleand compoſtionof Addi join real, ce 

of * Lea. in Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, and 
in 3 vols. vo. 1787. * — 2 H 


| he Addiſon, Intel it be: from, his 


at Oxford, See Ne 
note to Ne 221; extract rom Sele, e ME 
mer to Mr. 
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what bewilder life, when reaſon and judgment 
do not interpoſe; it is therefore a worthy 


in vom te look carefully into the 


ay” I | 
— by a 3 eee 2 e 

not interrupt you ä 
diſcourſe; but if you will do me the favour — 
inſerting this letter in your next paper, you will 
do ſome ſervice to the public, not in ſo 
noble a way of obliging; as that of impro 
* e hk Io = — 
with a deſign (of which I am y author | 
though ang car no greater a good than that 
of money. - I ſhould not hope for the 
favour « philof in this matter; if it were 
not attempted all the reſtrictions Which 
you ſages put upon private acquiſitions. The 
firſt purpoſe which every good man is to pro- 
poſe to hi is the of his prince and 
country; after that i done, he cannot add to 
himſelf, but he muſt alſo be beneficial to them. 
This ſcheme of gain is not only conſiſtent with 
that end, but has its very being in ſubordination 
to it; for no man can be a gainer here but at the 
fame time he himſelf, or ſome other, muſt 
ſucceed in their dealings with the government. 
It is called. The Multiplication Table,” and is 
ſo far calculated for the immediate ſervice of her 
majeſty, that the ſame perſon who is forturiate 
in the lottery of the ſtate may receive yet furs | 


ther advantage in this table. And I am fure no- 


thing can be more pleaſing to her. gracious; tem- | 
per than to find out additional methods of in- 
Vol. VI. * |þ H 4 
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creafing their good fortune who adventure; 

thing in ber ſervice, or- CT 
r San. Fare 14 
try who are at ent in too Jovr-ciroumfiange 
prongs = wage he 6 : The manner of - 
the 18 1 marie mee 
mate bearer to certain yk: in the table, us is fe 
forth at large in the propoſals printed. the ag 
anſtant. There is another — 

delign which gives me hopes of your favoutto 
at, and that is what Tully adviſes, to wit, that 
the benefit is made as diffuſive a8 
Every one that has half a guinea is put into tht 
poſſibility, from that ſmall fam, to raiſe him · 
ſelf an eaſy fortune : when theſe little pancels of 
wealth are, as it were, thus thrown;back' agam 
into the redonation of Providence, we ure 00 
expect that ſome who live under 


or 
obſcurity, may be produced to the world im the 
figure they deſerve by this means. I doubt not 


but this laſt argument will have force with you, 
and I cannot add another to it, but what your 
ſeverity will, I fear, very little regard, _ 
is that Jam, 5 | 

f 1, } "0h: 


1 1 


Your greateſt ana; 1 
Richaxp STEELE, 


See the adrentiſinent deg to N 41%, and 4 
edition. The advertiſement referred to, and the letzer here 
given, are reſtored from the original papers of the SpeQator 
in folio, having been dropped in all the T. on 
to illuſtrate a circumſtance in Steele's hiſtory anfairly and 
har ſtated by 1 here i in his journal WA to 
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EEE ſtill The mos or at | 
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Ba manly he po ear ap. 
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Ie we Ster 8 of atv and uh 


8 they are ed to en imagina- 
tion, we l i the very defectiye, in 
compariſon of the former; for though they may 


ſometimes appene” as benmifut"os Rrange/' they 


Mrs, Johnſon he tells her, with an illiberal exultation, ot an 
unfriendly and unfeeling jocularity, * Steele was the other 
day arreſted for 2 (homie of a wr. contrary to act of par- 
liament ; but it is thought the proſecution will be - 
of tenderneſs kat 3 1 _ 8 | 
annotator is under oting 
mory. The curious reader may eaſily be ſatisfied of the fa 
tility of this idle information, by — recourſe to the pre- 
ceding references. It is 2 to d that when Steele 
was obſtructed in ha gn he nme g 
(criptions, ank Ve, rere 


Para IV. On the Pleaſures of the Nr See 
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can have nothing in them of that vaſtneſs and 
immenſity, which afford. ſo an entertain- 
ment to the mind of the beholder,” The" bne 
may be as polite and delicate as the other, but 
can never ſhew herſelf fo auguſt and 

in the Tr There is ſomethiug more bold 
and maſterly in the rough! careleſs ſtrokes of 5 4 
ture, than in the nice touches and embe 
ments of art. The beauties of the moſt ſtately 

en or palace he in a narrow ea the 

imagination immediately runs them over, and 
requires ſomething elſe to gratify herz- but in the 
wide fields of nature, che ſight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is fed with an 
infinite variety of images,. withbut un bektain 
ſtint or number. F or this reaſon we alwa 
find, the poet in love with the. coun | 
Where rar phi It! the greateſt per 
and furniſhes 5 So: th at are nol ft 


* 
Fins to delight e 2. IX 10 n gg 


L Ker hurum abort; amnis ano! nen, & fugit urbes. 
Hor, 2 EPs ü. 77.7 


on 


_— robs lg vr we run, N 
"To eaſe and ſlence, — ry mies Porn 


De 


0 Hic feeura quies, a neſeia aller cen edo 


Diver opum variarum; Ne latts otia fundis, . * 


ee vi vigue lacus; Bic frigida Tempe, * % 44 


e aue . e ue ub arbore ſomni 
N. þ Vine, Georg, wi, pe — 


c Here . niet, a Sans retreat, 

A harmleſs life that knows not how to oy. 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleß, „ 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. * 
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Unvex'd with quarrels, unditurb'd with "on 
ng his 


The country realm enjoys: 
Cool grota, Ans lakes, the ce 24 
| Of mend, any Fengone thee through the ey glide; 
And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, : 
And, after Fautere , a ſweet 1 5 night.“ 
: 4 E RYDER 


But- n 5 ak 5 of. e wild 
ſcenes, that are more delightful than any, artifi- 
cial ſnows; yet we find the works of nature ſtill 
more ledfant, the more they reſemble thoſe of 
art : or in this caſe our pleaſure riſes: from a 
double principle; from the agreeableneſs of the 
obiects to the eye, and from their ſimilitude to 
other Mech We are pleaſed as well with 
com their- — * as with ſurveying 
them, = can repreſent them to our minds, 
either as copies or Hence it is that 
we take delight in a proſpect Which is well laid 
out, and diverſified with fields and meadows, 
woods, and rivers; in thoſe accidental landſcapes 
of trees, clouds, and cities, that are — — 
ſound in the veins of marble, in the curious fret · 
work of rocks and grottos; and, — 
any thing that hath ach a variety or . 
— the ee in what we 
the works of chance. 1 
If the products of nature. riſe is we aoband-i 
ing as they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of art, 
we may be ſure that artificial works receive a 
greater advantage from their reſemblance of ſuch 
as are natural; becauſe here the fimilitude 1s 
not only pleaſant, but the pattern more perfect. 
The prettieſt landſcape I ever. ſaw, was one 

| N 3 


| 
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drawi on the walls of a dark room, which flood 
oppoſite on one ſide to a navigable rivet, and on 
the other to a park. The experiment is 
common in opties. Here you might diſcoyer 
the waves and fluctuations of the water in ſtrong 
and proper colours, with the picture of à ſhip 
entering at one end, and ſailing by degn 
through the whole piece. On another 
appeared the green ſhadows of trees, waving'to 
and fro with the wind, and herds of deer 

them in miniature, leaping about upon the wall. 
I muſt confeſs, the novelty of ſuch' a ſight may 
be one oecaſion of its pleaſantneſs to the inug- 
nation; but certainly its chief reaſon is iti nter 
reſemblance to nature, as it does not only, like 
other pictures, give the colour and figure, but 
the motions of the things it repreſents. 
We have —— that _ is 

rally in nature ſomething more d and au- 
gufl than What we —— with in the curioſities 
of art. When, therefore, we ſee this imitated 
in any meaſure, it gives us a nobler and more 
exalted kind of pleaſure than what we rective 
from the nicer and more accurate production oi 
art. On this account our Engli dens are 
not ſo entertaining to the fancy as'thoſe in France 
and Italy, where we ſee a large extent of ground 
covered over with an a 


greeable mixture of yar- 

den and foreſt, which repreſent every where mn 

artificial rudeneſs, much more charming than 
f 1 "Y 9 


* This refers tothe fine repreſentation j f of nature produce 
by the optical inſtruments the camera obſcura, the ee. 
&c. in a darkened toom, which were probably new at the dar 
of this paper. 2 1 e 
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Teri 


helped and improved by 
art, and the ſeveral rows of by 
trees and flowers, that the · ſoil was capable of 
receiving, a man might make a pretty landfeape 
of his own poſſeſſions, = 

Writers who have given us an account of 
China, tell us the inhabitants of that 1 
laugh at the plantations of our Eu , wha 
are laid out by the rule and line; becauſe they 
ſay, any one n al rows and 
uniform figures. They chooſe r to ſhow a 
genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the art by which they direct 
3 They have a word, it — in 

eir language, by which th reſs the parti- \ | 
cular beauty of a feverts that thus {ſtrikes the 
imagination at firſt light, without diſcovering 

| + 
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What it is that has ſo agreeable' an effect. Our 
Britiſh gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of hu- 
mouring nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as poſſible. Our trees riſe in cones, globes, and 
pyramids. We fee the marks of the ſciffars upon 
every plant and buſh, I do not know whether 
I am ſingular in my opinion, but, for my own 
art, I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
uxuriancy and diffuſion of boughs and branches, 
rather than when it is thus cut and trimmed 
into a mathematical figure; and cannot but fancy 
that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more de- 
lightful, than all the little labyrinths of the moſt 
finiſhed But as our great modellers of 
gardens have their mes of plants to diſpoſe 
of, it is very natural for them to tear up all the 
beautiful plantations of fruit- trees, and contrive 
a plan that may moſt turn to their on profit, 
in taking off their evergreens, and the; like 
moveable plants, with which their ſhops are 
plentifully ſtocked. 1 6641 u 


y Addiſon; dated it ſeems from bis och er Fier 
compoſed. from ſketches in his common- place · book written 
when at Oxford. See the final notes to the two preceding 


It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve here, that theſe eleven 
Papers of Addiſon gave riſe to Dr. Akenſide's fine poem, en- 
titled The Pleaſures of the Imagination, of which there arc 
now ſo many editions, Om pr 
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. rener 

Of architecture, as it affects the im * Greatnefs i 
architecture relates either to the — or to the 
Greatneſs of bulk in the — — buildi 


ancient accounts 11 buildings confirmed rom 2 
advantages for raiſing ſuch works, in the en ages of 
world, EEE climates; 2. From ſeveral of them 

| which are ſtill extant: greatneſs | 
on this ſubject. Why concave and convex figures give a 

reatneſs of manner to Yorks of architecture. 

— ——— — r 
beautiful, EN 8 


Witneſs our cities of RE IE 3 
Their coſtly labour, and ſtupendous franis. © 8.5 ey 
Den. 


+40 | . aft r | 

HAvixe already — how the Gntoy's wy 
feed by the works of nature, and afterwards 
conſidered in both the works of nature 
and of art, how they mutually utually aſſiſt andi com- 
plete each other in fo ſuch ſcenes and 
proſpects as are moſt apt — Fore t the mind of 
the beholder, I ſhall — 
ſome reflections on that particular art, which 
has a more immediate than any other, 
to produce thoſe rimary pleafures of the ama» 
gination, which hitherto been the ſi 
of this diſcourſe, | Fmnkbumun 

4 5 „ 
Partn V. On iy Pleaſure ofthe ES 
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chitecture, which I e with te. 
to the light in whi re ſpecu- 
5 —— it, without — into 
thoſe rules and maxims which the grea 
of architecture have laid down, and explained at 
large in numberleſs treatiſes upon that ſuhject. 
Greatneſs, in the works of architecture, may 
be conſidered as relating to the bulk and body of 
the ſtructure, or to the manner in which it is 
built. As for the firſt, we find the ancients, 
eſpecially among the eaſtern nations of the 
world, infinitely ſuperior to the moderna. 
Not to mention the tower of Babel, of which 
an old author ſays, there were the foundations 
to be ſeen in his time, which looked like a ſpa- 
cious mountain; what could be more noble than 
the walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and 
its temple to Jupiter Belus, that roſe a mile hig 
by eight ſeveral ſtories, each ſtory a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was the Baby 
lonian obſervatory? I might here, like wiſe, take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the | 
figure of Semiramis, with the ſmaller rocks that 
lay by it in the ſhape of tributary kings; the 
prodigious baſon, or artificial lake, which todk 
in the whole Euphrates, till fuch tune as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, with the 
ſeveral trenches through which that river was 
conveyed. I know: there are who look 
ſome of theſe wonders of art-as fabulous; 
but I cannot find any for ſuch a ſuſpi· 
cion ; "unleſs it be that we have no ſuch works 
among us at preſent. There were indeed many 
greater advantages for building in thoſe, times, 
and in that part of the world, than have been 
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met with ever ſince.” The earth was extre 
fruitful; men lived generally on paſturage, wh! 
requires a much ſmaller number of hands than 
zericulture. | There pere few. trades ta exiploy 
the buſy part of mankind, and fewer arts un 
ſciences to give-work to men of ſpeculative: — | 
pers: and, what is more than all the reſt, the 
prince was abſolute; fo that, when he went to 
war, he put himſelf at the head of a whole: 
ple; as we find Semiramis leading her 
millions to the field, and yet overpowered: by che 
number of her enemies. It is no wonder, | 
fore, when ſhe was at peace, and turning her 
thoughts on building, that ſhe could accompliſh 
ſuch great works, with ſuch a prodigious 'maul- 
titude of labourers : beſides that in her climate 
there was ſmall interruption. of | froſts and win- 
ters, which make the northern workmen lic 
half the year idle. I might mention too, among 
the benefits of the climate, what hiſtorians lay 
of the earth, that it ſweated out a bitumen or 
natural kind of mortar, which is doubtleſs the 
ſame with that mentioned in holy writ, as eon- 
tributing to the ſtructure of Slime they 
uſed inſtead of mortar.” rt. 
In Egypt we ſtill ſee their pyramids, which 
— thenddee that have been made 
of them; and I tion not but a traveller mi | 
find out ſome remains of the 
covered a whole province, and had a hundred 
. among in Heal quarters ad 


11 


The wall of China is one ef theſe eaſtern | 
pieces of magnificence,” which makes a figure 
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ancac- 
— en 


even in the map of the world, although 
count of it would have been 
were not the wall itſelf ſtill exktant. 


We are obliged to devotion for che nobleſt 
buildings that have adorned the ſeveral countties 
of the world. It is this which has ſet men at 
work on temples and public places of worſhip, . 


not only that they might, by the 
of the building, invite the Deity to reſide within 
it, but that ſuch ſtupendous works might, at the 
* re open the mind to vaſt conception 
fit it to converſe with the de of the 
thing that is majeſtie im 

an pace: Fr ere — on the mind Ace 
beholder, and ſtrikes in with the 3 great- 
neſs of the ſoul. L 

In the ſecond place we are ne great- 
maſh of manner in architecture, which has ſuch 
force upon the imagination, that a ſmall build 
ing, where it appears, ſhall give the mind nobler 
ideas than one — twenty —— —_— where 
the manner is o or little. us, perhaps, 
a man would — more aſtoniſned with 
the vv — air that a in one of Lyſip 
pus 's ſtatues of Alexander, though no bigger 
than the life, than he might have been With 
mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure oſ 
the hero, according to the propoſal of Phidias?, 
with a river in one hand, nd ity — 
other. W 
Laer any one — the diſpoſition afquig 
he finds in mann at his firſt benen 


1 
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Pantheon at Rome, and how the iis. 
filled with ſomething great and amazing ; und, 
at the ſame time, conſider how little, in proporq 
tion, he is affected with the inſide of à gothic 
cathedral,” though it be five times than 
the other which cun ariſe from nothing else 

but the of the marmer in the one und 
the meanneſs in the other. unte met? 27 0117 

have ſeen ap' obſervation wo 

in a French author, which ve 
me. It is in monſieur Freart's | 
ancient and modern Architecture. I ſhall dive 
it the reader with the ſame terms of art which 
he has made uſe of. * am obſerving, ſays he, 
thing which, in my opinion)": very: curi- 
ous, whenee it proceeds, that in 


nh ficent, and the other g3 
the is fine and uncommon. I ſayithen; 
that to introduce into architecture this 
of manner, we ought” ſo to that the 
diviſion of — 2 of the order 
may conſiſt but of 5 de all 
uy — — bold and relievo, und 

elling; the u. 
tle and mean, the —— ation es 
vigorouſly touched and affected with — 
that ſtands before it. For example; in à C 
nice, if the gola or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions or 'dentelli; make a noble | 
ſhow by their graceful productions, if we ſee 


tity of ſuperfieles, the ä 1 
poor and 


none of that ordinary —— vrhich is the re- 


ſult of thoſe little cavities, quarter rounds of 
the aſtragal, and I. — other 
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uitermingled particulars, which produce no effec 
—_— works, and which very un- 
— 'ake up peer to the. prjuiee oft 
ember, it is moſt certain that this 
manner — — ſolemn and gteat; a8 on 
the contrary, that it will have but a pder and 
mean effect, Where there is a | 
thoſe ſmaller ornaments, which divide and ſost 
ter the angles of the ſight into ſuch a multi- 
tude of rays,” 3 — 
will appear but a conſuſi on. 
Among all the figures of archateGarey; then 
are hone; that bave a greater air than the em- 
cave and the convex; and we find in all the an- 
cient and modern architecture, as well in the 
remote parts of China, as in countries nearest 
home; that round pillars and vaulted xoofs: mali 
a great part of | thoſe, buildings which. are de- 
S and magnificence. - The zeaſon 
take to be, becauſ in theſe figures We gens · 
— — of the body, than ia thoſe pf 
other kinds. There are, indeed, figures of by: 
dies, where the cye may take in two third oſ 
the ſurſace; tact a44n ſack bodies the taht mand 
{plit upon ſeveral angles, it does not take in one 
uniſorm —— ——— 
Look the outſide of a dome, your e 


upon 
half ſurrounds it; look upon the inſide, and at 


- one glance yon have all the proſpect of it; ii 
entire concavity falls into your eye at once, the 


fight being as the center that collects and ga- 
thers into it the lines of the whole cireumſe- 


rence: pillar, the fight often, takes 
in but a e der of the ſurtace; nl: US 


ws, wy 
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ſquare concave, muſt move up and down to 
the different ſides, before it 15 maſter. of all the 
inward ſurſace. For this reaſon, the fancy 1s in- 
finitely more ſtruck with the view of the 5 

air, and ſkies, that paſſes through an arch, 

what comes through a ſquare, or an 99 
figure, The figure of the rainbow does not on- 


tribute leſs, to its than the colours 
to its beauty i TR poetically deſcribed 
by the ſon of Sirach : k, pol. the, min- 


bow, and praiſe him that made it; very beauti- 
ful it is in _its- brightneſs; it encompaſſes the 
heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands of 
the Moſt High have bended it. 

Having thus ſpoken of that which 
affects the mind in architecture, L might next 
ſhew the pleaſure that riſes in the 1 tion 
from what appears new and, beautiful in -this 
art; but as every beholder has tnaturally a greater 
tafte of theſe two fections in every building 
which offers itſelf to his view, Sel of that 
which I have — conſidered, I Thall not 
trouble my readers with any reflections upon it. 
t is ſufficient for my preſent purpoſe to obſerye, 
that there is nothing in this whole art which 
pleaſes the * but as it is W un 
common, or bea 


* By Addiſon, As Lindy or ny 
nature may mean that it was eg 
when he was a ſtudent there. 
. +* Whereas the propokal called the Maktiplication Table | 


is under an information from the attorney-general, in hum- 


ble ſubmiſſion and duty to her majeſty, the ſaid undertaking i 2 


lad down, and attendance is this iven in Ship-yard, in 
"ane to repy the ſums that have been pus 
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The ſecondary pleaſures of the imaginati The ſeveral 
ſources of - theſe pleafures (Ratuary, 20 TA 
"tion, and muſic) compared togeth The fig ons 
dur receiving pleaſure from — ſources, '>/ 5 
ſetiptions in particular. The power of words over the 
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0 44 AT felt divided the pleaſures of the imag- 
nation into ſuch: as ariſc from objects that are 
actually before our eyes, or that once enteredp 


at our eyes, and are afterwards called up into 


the mind either barely MS. own . operatigns, 
or on occaſion of ſomething without us, 8 
ſtatues, or deſcriptions. We haye already con- 


ſidered the firſt viſion, and ſhall therefore en | 


the ald Table without deduction. Spect. 3 in folio, N41 
See Spect. No 41 X A. ; and Swift's Works, edit. in crown 
8vo, 1768, 24 vols. volume xix, p. 169. ( Steele was arreſted 


de other day for making a lottery, directly againſt an act of 


parliament. He is now under proſecution, c.. Jaly i, 
1 . Let. to Mrs. Dingley. 
_ | „ 29 


PaPER VI. On the Secondary Pleaſures of the: Imagin 
tion. ne five ** and ſix following papers. 
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ter on the other;: which;:for diſtinction ſake, 1 
have called The A of the 
[Imaginations.'1/? When I idens we:gcacrve 
from ſtatues, daſcriptions, or ſuck like occaliaris, 
are the ſame' that were once actually ino our 
view, it muſt not be — we! had - 
once ſeen the very aba, or that 
are carved or de ſotihed. It is t that 
we have ſeen plares, — — 
ral, which bear a reſemblanceꝭ or at leaſt ſome 
remote 1th what we find repreſented; 
ſince it is in the of the imagination, 
when it is once! with particular ideas to 
enlarge, compound, and vary them at her own 


pleaſure. ans 2823br on St 3833 bank ee 


Among the Jiffetenti kinds cents. 
mr hmm natural, and-ſhews us * 

the that is repreſented. 140 
make 11 4 2 inſtance, let one who 
is born blind, take an image in his hunde, and 
trace out with his fingers the different firrows 
and impreſſions of the chiſſel, and he ill eaſily. 
conceive how the ſhape of a man, or heaſt. may 
be repreſented: by it; but ſhould he draw bis 
hand over a picture, where all is ſmooth and 
uniform, he would never be able to imagine 
how the ſeveral prominences and bf 
: human body could be ſhewn on a Dent 
ö in ĩt no 
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fett notions of this nature raiſed 1 W 


and funerals, or to lull, them into pleaſing 


I have-beſore obſerved en the me occaſim 
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reaſon, der nectſſitics quickly put 
them on fi out ſpedch, wuiting is prohabl 
of a later invention than painting; 


we are told that in America, When the. Spe- 
niards ſirſt arrived there, exprefies were ſent to 
of Mexico in paint, and thei new 
of his country delineated by the: ſtrokes of 
peneil, which was a' more natural way thun 
that of writing, h at the ſame: time mucb 
more imperfect, becauſe it is i le to dn 
the little connexions of fpeech;! or toi give the 
of à conjunction or an adverb. It wou 

yet more ſtrange td repreſent viſible objech 
by ſounds that have no ideas annexed to them, 
and to make ſomething like deſcription in muſc. 
Yet it is certain, there may be confuſed 1mper 


nation by an artificial of notes; and 
we find that great maſters in the art are able, 
ſometimes, to ſet their hearers in the heatand 
hurry of a battle, to overcaſt their minds with 
melancholy ſcenes and apprehenſions of death 
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dreams of groves and elyſiumſm. 
In all theſe inſtances, this ſecondary 
of the imagination. ds from that action d 
the mind, which the ideas arifing fron 
the original objects 2 the ideas we recein 
from the ſtatue, picture, deſcription, or; ſound 
that 1 It is . 
give the neceſſary. reaſon why this operation 
the mind is-attended with 2 much pleaſure, a 
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but we find a. great variety of .catertainments 
derived from this ſingle principle: for it is this 
that not only gives us a-reliſh, of ſtatuary, paints 
ing, and deſeription, but makes us delight in all 
the actions and arts of mimiery. It is chis that 
makes the ſeveral Kinds of wat pleaſant, which 
conſiſts, e 
of ideas: and we may add, it i this alſo that 
raiſes the little we ſometimes ſind in 
the different ſorts oi falſe wit; Whether it con- 
liſts in the affinity of letters, as an anagram, 
acroſtic; or of Hdd as in doggrel rhimes, 
echoes; or of words, as in Der, quibbles; or 
of a whole fentehde or as Wings and al- 
tars. The final cauſe, probably, of annkzing 
pleaſure to this operation of the mind, was to 
quicken and encourage us in our ſcarahes aſtet 
truth, ſince, the diſtinguiſhing one thing from 
another, and — right betwint our 
ideas, wholly upon our comparing them 
together, and obſerving the congruity or diſs 
ment that appears among the ſeveral works 
mture. riot sd ing os ro mm 

But I ſhall here confine: myſelf-to-thoſe plea» 
ſures of the imagination, which: from 
ideas raiſed by words, becauſe 
ſervations that agrer ty _— 


le to 
— * ee. ene 


Wards, when' 

force in them; that 

more Wh ideas than the ſigh reg merging, \ 

The reader finds a ſeene 2 
anger colour; and painted: more to the liſe in 

bis imagination, r 8 then by 
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an actual ſurvey of the ſcene. which they de⸗ 
ſcribe. In this caſe the poet ſeems" to get the 
better of nature: he takes, indeed, the landſcape 
after her, but gives it more vi touches, 
heightens its beauty, and ſo enlivens the Whole 
piece, that the images which flow from the ob- 
jects themſelves weak and famt; in com- 
par riſon of thoſe that come from the 
he reaſon, probably, may be, becauſe, i in the 
— of any object, we have only ſo much of 
it painted on the imagination as'comes in at the 
eye; but in its deſcription, —— gives Us'as 
free a view of it as he pleaſes, and diſcovers to u 
ſeveral parts, that either we did not attend to, or 
that lay out of our fight when we firſt beheld it. 
As we look on any object, our idea of it i * 
haps, made up of two or three ſim ple ideas; but 
when the poet repreſents it, he may either give 
us a more complex idea of it, or. vnly raiſe in us 
ſuch ideas an arc moſt e ee 
tion. 
It may be tiers worth our while to Examine 
how it comes to paſs that ſeveral readers, who 
are all ted with the ſame language, and 
know the meaning of the words. they rad, 
ſhould nevertheleſs have a different reliſh of the 
ſame . deſcriptions. We find: one 'tranſported 
with a paſſage, which ED runs over with 
coldneſs and mdiffeterige For finding the repre- 
ſentation extremely 1 l where another can 
ceive nothing of likeneſs and conformity. 
is different taſte muſt proceed either from the 
| perfection of imagination in one more than in 
another, or from the different ideas that ſeveral 
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force and energy. that. he in the ſeyeral words ofa | 
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proper to x to Goch Want e the beſt ad- 
vantage. A man Who is defeient in either of 


theſe «rept, „though he may rective: the gene- 
ral noti mtg; 


a deſcrip tion, can never ſee diſ- 
tinctly all ita e . beaut "as" a 
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Wi. may bblerve; ai ſingle ce 
of what we have formerly ſeen, often raiſes up a 
whole ſcene of imagery, and awakens number- | 
leſs ideas that before ſlept in the imagination; 
ſuch a particular ſmell or colour is able to fill the 
mind, on a ſudden, with the picture of the fields 
or gardens where we firſt met with jt, and to 
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being up lane view alf thoririety of i 
ou cg atttuded it. ur d amen 
hint, and leads us unexpected into 
tres, plainis or. meadovs: *:: 
ferve, hene fun thus werft on the 
that have, puſt iriit oſe ich v 
it firſt peaſant to hehold mare n 
reflection and that the memory hei tho 
deliglitfulnem of the iin would 
account ſur bot theiet 1 7 
mater #2(do Mgwtd mot 20h Wil, 97195 
The. ſet whichrwerecervedyfrom.fuch 
2 propel , garden, entered thw uind 
t the ſam tima, have alſet of tricei belomꝑi 
to! them in eur 1 
one another i chen therefore, any ne of theſã 
deus ariſds in the imagination, d coitſcquently 
diſpatehtaia flow of animal ſpirits to ate propes 
wn theſe-ſpirits, rick mw” their mos 
tion, run into the trace to-which' they 
were more particularly directed, but into feveral 
of thoſe —— ag By this means they 
DOD of the fame; ſet; which 1my 


— a new diſpatch of ſpirita 
fame manner open other 
an till at laſt the whole ſet of: them ia 


ing 

blown up, and the hole or garden 
flouriſhes in the imagination. | 
pleaſure we receive from theſe Places far ſure 
mounted, and oyercatne/the-hittle » | 
neſs we found in them; for this thete 
was at firſt a wider paiſage' worn in-the-pleafure | 
traces, and, on the contrary, 10 narrow a one in 
thoſe which aged: to the di ideas, 


that they were qui 6 
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, ee receiving. any animal ſpipits, and 
equently'of- exciting ai unpleaſant: 1deawin 
the memory. — rau, eir2hevl bres-gnid 
It vuld be in vain cathy Sew. the 
of: imagining things 


any nicer texture in 
of another. But this is certiin, that Mlle 
writer ſhould be / born with this» faculty iii 
full trength and v 0 at to be able: 
ccive lively ideas from outward objects, tau 
es and to range: them together,” 
becafion;! in ſuch ym a 10 
are moſt likely ta hit the fancy of abe euer 
A poet ſhould take as jEEx aii an forming 
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ew monks of Satire) — AX— 


verſunt in the various ſcenery of a ty => 


fore r rel weed i every” thats! is noble 
and ſtately in the 1 art, hether it 
appear in painting or ſtatuary; in tlie great-wonks 
of architecture Which are in their preſent glory, 
or in the ruins of choſe whack flourithed: in:for- 
mer 13%. 94. It 14482 
Suc e e theſe help to open an 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and 
© will therefore have their influence on all kind 
of writing, if the author knows how to make 
right uſe of them. And among thoſe of the 
learned languages who 1 in this talent, the 
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imagination wonderfully With What is great he 
ſecond with what ; is beautiful, und the laſt 
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In a word, Homer fills his reads nrth Aida 
ideas and, I believe, has raiſed the i 
of all the good poets that have come after him 
I ſhall only inſtance Horace, WhO 
takes fire at the firſt hint of any paſſage in the 
wel keen f s riſes above, himſelf 
when he view. Virgil bas 
drawn together, tht, his Aneid, all the pleaſing 
ſcenes his ſubject 3 pable of admitting, and 
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Orid, in his N oſcs, has hem uss 
how the imagination may affected by het is 
ſtrange. He deſcribes a miracle i in exery ſtory, - 
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tamorphoſes of the fallen angels: und the furpri⸗ 


ſing adventures their leader meets. with in his , 
ip after Paradiſe ? No other 9 755 could 
ave furniſlied a poet with ſcenes ſo proper 
ſtrike the imagination, as no other” poct = 
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have, painted thoſe er ee more ſtrong; ad 
b e is 3d | 
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8 wht any ching that is unpleaſant to behold Des ; 
_ ation when Well deſeribed. Why the 
a mote/exquiſite / pleaſure: from the deſeription 
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nature than thoſe it has when joined 1 


for not only what is great, ſtrange, 
— 


| 
i plextine — are elſe but th 


of the mind; vvhich compares the — 


from words with the ideas that ariſe from object 
themſelves ; and why this ion of the mind 


is attended with ſo much pleaſure, We have 


before conſidered. For this —— therefore, 
the deſcription of a dunghill is p 
imagination, if the im 75 
minds by ſuitable 


this may be more properly: called the pleaſure of 
the underſtanding than of the fancy, 


is contained in the deſcription, | as with the 
aptneſs of the deſcription to excite the image. 
But if the deſcn 
mon, or deformed, 
nation, the deſori 


jon of what is great, ſutpri - 


ing, or beautiful, is much more ſo ; — aa 


we are not only delighted with comparing the 
repreſentation with the original, but are highl J 


pleaſed with the original itſelf. Moſt readers, 1 


to the 


—— | 
becauſe we 
are not ſo much delighted with the image that 


of what-is little; cm · 
acceptable to the imagi- : 


believe, are more charmed with Milton's deſcrip- 


tion of paradiſe, than of hell: they are both, per- 


haps, eg & in their Rinde bus in e 
—— Gd ono or, | | 


ing to the imagination; as the beds bf fowery 
and the wilderneſs of ſweets in the other. 
There is yet anothi+ circumaſianedorhich re · 
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dcommends a deſcription more than all che reſt; 
_ and that is; if it to us ſuchi abʒects a 
are apt to raiſe a ſecret ferment in the mind of 
hn and to work with violence upon his 
 Paſijatis- For, in this caſe, we are at once warm · 
neenlightened, ſo that the pleaſure becomes 
more univerſal, and is ſeveral ways qualifieſl to 
entertain us. Thus in it is pleaſant to 
look on the picture of any face where the rc- 
ſemblance is hit; but the increaſes if it 
be the picture of a face that is beautiful, and is 
{till greater, if the beauty be ſoftened with an air 
of melancholy or ſorrow. The two leading pai- 
ſions which the more ſerious parts of poetry en- 
deavour to ſtir up in us, are terror and pity. And 
here, by the way, one would wonder how it 
comes to paſs that ſuch paſſions as are very un- 


pleaſant at all other _ are very cio | Feems 
t 18 not 


when excited by proper 
—— ad take delight in ſuch paſ- 


ſages as are apt to produce hope, joy, admiration, 
love, or the like emotions, in us, becauſe the) 
never riſe in the mind without an in ward ples- 
ſure which attends them. But how comes it to 
paſs, that we ſhould take delight in being ter. 
riſied or dejected by a deſcription; when we find 
ſo much uneaſineſs'in the I 
receive from any other occaſion?)ngñn 1 9 
If we conſider," therefore, the nature of this 
pleaſure, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe ſo 
01; wah from the deſcription of what is terrible 
the reflection we make on ourfelves at 
the time of reading it. When we look on ſuch 
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hideous objects, wre are not little "pleaſed to 
think we are in no of them We con- 
ſider them, at the ſame time, as:dreadfut and 
harmleſs; ſo that the more fri 


from the ſemſe of our on ſafety. In furt, we 
look upon the tertors of a with the 
ſame curioſity and ſutisfaction that we furyey « 
dead monſter. #1 12 JO 2 « A We vr 
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moons precipice at ee 
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ments, wounds, deaths, and the Ehe diſimal ac- 


cidents, our pleaſure does not flow 10 


from the grief which ſuch ae ee. | 


1 


tions gives us, as from the ſecret compariſon 
which we make between ourſelves and 


lon who ſuffers. armee 


4 c Key more Als mien, ren nu, Nec. Luck. 
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appearance 
they make, the greater is the pleaſure weweceive 


would fler with: a rlffetent kind-0f: hoepe, if * 
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ta ſet a juſt value upon our own, condition aud 
make us prize our good fortune; Which ene 


us from the like calemities. | This is, however, 


ſuch a kind of as we are not capable oi 


receiving, when we ſee a perſon. actually lying 


under the tortures that we meet with in ade 
ſcription; becauſe, in this caſe, e 
too cloſe upon our ſenſes, and bears ſo hard upon 
us, that it does not give us time or leiſure to 
reflect on ourſelves. Our thoughts are ſo intent 
upon the miſeries of the ſufferer, that we-eantlot 
turn them upon our on happineſs. 'Wheteas, 
on the contrary, we conſider the misforturies-we 
read in hi ory or poetry, either as paſt, or as fic- 
titious; ſo that the reflection upon ourſelves 
riſes in us inferefbly, and overbears the -forrow 
we conceive for the ſufferings of the affiiQed, 
But becauſe the mind of man requires ſotnc- 
thing more perfe& in matter than what it finds 
there, and can never meet with any ſight in na- 
ture which ſufficiently anſwers its higheſt ideas 
of pleaſantneſs; or, in other 22 becauſe the 
nation can fancy to itſelf things more great, 
. or beautiful, than the eye ever ſawi and 


is ſtill ſenſible of ſome defect in what it has ſrem 
on this account it is the part of a poet to hu- 


in our on notions, b 
perfecting nature where he de- 


mour the i 
mending and 
ſeribes a —— and by adding greater 
than are 8 in ne, where he de- 
ſeribes a 10 tet dr ole 
He is not - obliged to attend. bas in chaefitt 
advances which ſhe makes from one ſeaſon to 


another, or to obſerve her conduct in the ſuc- 


beauties 
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duction plants and flowers.” He 
may deſcription all the beautics of 
the ſpring and autumn,” and make the whole 
year contribute ſomething to render it the more 
agrecable. His roſe- trees, wWoodbines, and jeſ- 


ſamines, may flower „und his beds be 
coyered at the ſame time with likies, violets; and 
amaranths..; His ſoil is not reſtrainnd toany - 
paricular ſet of plants, but is cither-for- 
oaks or myrtles, and to the pro- 
ducts of every climate. may grow wild 
in it; myrth may be met with in every hedge; 


and if he thinks it proper to have a grove of 
ſpices, he can uickly ſun * to 

raiſe it. If all this will not furniſh out an 
able ſcene, he can make ſeveral new 
flowers, with richer ſcents and high 


than any that grow in the 

His concerts of birds may be as fall and hamb- 
nious, and his woods as thick and „ 
de pleaſes. He is at no more expence —— 


viſta than rr 
— —— 19g, 
as from one of twenty yards. He has his choice 
of the winds,” and can turn the courſe of his - 
nrers in all the variety of -meanders, that are 
moſt delightful to the reader's i 0 In + 
a word, he has the modelling modelling of nature in his 
own hands, and may give her what charms he 
pleaſes, provided he —— us her too 
much, and run into Jo by 2 

to ex 
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Fiona fs kind of wriing, bean 
quite loſes t ot nature, entertain 
— characters 


— imagination with the and 


actions of ſuch perſons as have many of chem 
no cxaſtenice, but whet he beftows on them. 


l eren en. This . B el 


and | 
the —ͤ—— RR 
more difficult than any other that depend vn 


the poet 's fancy, becauſe he has nd pottem te 
follow in it, and muſt work en ee 
his own invention. 55 
There is a yer odd turn of thought require 
for this dort of writing; and it is impoſſihle for 
F 
caſt of n. and an A 
e „„ 

'Paren IX. 0. u. Belus of Imagination; St 
cight preceding papers. | 
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bens, Befdes this, he cinght 
to be very well verſed ib legends and fables, . 
tiquatod romances, and the traditions of nurſes 


een planing bindofh;er 
ror in the mind ofthe tele, and =_—_ 
imagination wi ſtrangeneſz and M 
the perſons wh are. rapreſorited in them. 
r ide ſtomes We bavyd | 
beard in aur and u choſt ſacrct 
terrots and pns to which the mind e, 
man is ſuhjecd. We are pleaſed wath + 
rveying the different habits and þqhaviouts of 
K 2 


* | 
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foreign countries: how much more muſt we be 
delighted and furpriſed when we are led, u 
it were, into a new creation, and ſec theiper- 
ſons and manners of another 2 Men of 
cold fancies, and philoſophical 2 

to this kind of poetry, that it 3 
Dility enough to affect the imagina 
this it may be anſwered, that! we ato-dhinp 

2 many in | in 

the world befides ourſelves, and feveral ſpecies 
of ſpirits, who are ſubject to different lawn 
ceconomies from thoſe of mankind': whey. we 
ſee, therefore, any of theſe tepreſented naturally, 
we cannot look upon the repreſentation. as alto- 
gether impoſſible; nay, = are prepoſſeſt 
with ſuch falſe opinions, as poſe them to be- 
lieve theſe particular deluſions ; Fat left We have 
all heard ſo many pleaſing relations in Ln 
them, that we 0 not care for ſeei 
the falſehood, and willingly give-ourſ 
| io rceable an im 
ancients have not much of this pact 
among them; for, indeed, almoſt the fub- 
Kance of it owes its original to the darkneſs and 
ſuperſtition of later ages, when pious frauds were 
made uſe of to amuſe mankind, and 


fa my + Hog % 1 36 


ae vp 


* 
*hem into a ſenſe of their duty. Our =. 
looked upon nature with more reverence-and bro 

_— before the. world was enlightened by pre 

and philoſophy ; and loved to aſtonil! i © 


— ves with the apprehenſions of witehoraſt. I that 
predigies, charms, and inchantments. Ther 
wus not à village in England that had not! 
ghoſt in it; the n all haunted; 


* 
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large common had a circle of fairics be» 


de and there was ſcarce a ſhepherd: = 
wil 


to be met with WhO had not ſeen a ſpiritꝰ. 

Among all the poets of this kind our 
are much the beſt, by what I have yet ſcen; 
whether it be that we abound with more ſtories 
of this nature, or that the genius of our county 
is fitter for this 72 — For the Eng- 
poſed, by that gloomineſs and choly of 
temper which is ſo in our nation, to 


rr e | 


are not ſo liable. 

Among the Shakeſf 

parably excelled all others. 
ce of fancy, which he had in ſo great per- 

(on, 


weak fi 
tion; and made 
where he had n 
the ſtrength of his own 
thing ſo wild, and veto ſolemn, i in his f. 
of his ghoſts, fairies, witches, and the lik 
Einary 12 — that we cannot forbear thinkin 
em natural, though we have no rule by w! 
to joke of them, and muſt confeſs; if there 


3 


of his reader's imagina- 
capable of ſueceeding, 
to ſupport him belies 


ae fuch beings in the world, it looks highly 
probable they ſhould talk ICS he has re | 


preſented them. 

There is another ſort wy imaginary" "beings, | 
that we ſometimes mebt with among the poets, 
when the author repreſerits any on, app 


* See gpect. N 110, N t. 
3 


noble extra - 


tangy quis io ck this 


»» There is forne« 
ima- 


circle of nature for its s province, but makes new 
worlds of its own, ſhews us perſons who are 
not to be found in being, and ts bven 
the faculties of the ſoul, with the 3 
and vices, in a ſenſible „ 

I ſhall, in my two following papers, 
2 — * 
linled to the ima 
ws wir d Ne f N 
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„ e Go gory 1.10/91 109 r u,, Sou? 


— | 
_ Who has noting 


the imagi· 
imagination, 


init. 


x gs” 
ee if 
Hon, An Pant 7/109, 


deen ne: phat eight they will 
315 JI9013/ Pu a * eit — 

pb vids and fon borrow 
their ſeyorgl materials from outward objects, and 
join them together at their own pleafure, there 
are others who! are-obhged to follow nature more 
cloſely, and to take intire ſtones out of her. 
guch are — — 
rellers, 
deſcribe viſible 
It is the moſt 
Murr ng rotor rn 
battles in proper exprctions, to ſet before o 
jealouſies of great 
by ſtop into the ſeveral 
his hiſtory 


We love co 
— 


. 


1 lng ues, nnd hve \ 4 


bann X. On the * of ths Imagination. Sev 
the nine preceding and, ing paper. x: 
ITY 7 
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time given us to raiſe our „ and to 
fide with one n — 


lation. 1 this ſhews more the art than 
the the hiſtorian; but I am only'tq 
ſpeak of him as he is dia pleaſe the img. 


gination. And in this reſpe&/Livy has, 
excelled all who went before him, or have weit- 
ten fince his time, He 1 ne thing in 
ſo lively a manner, hole hiſtory is an 
admirable picture, and —— on ſuch 
2 mſtances in every ſtory, that his reader 
es a kind of f , and feels in him · 
ar, all the of paſſions, which are corre- 
ſpondent to the ſeveral parts of the relations. 
But among this ſet of writers there are none 
who more gratify and enlarge the imagination, 
than the authors of the new poop, whe 
ther we conſider their theories of 
heavens, the diſcoveries theybave made by ae 
or any other af their contemplations on nature, 
We are not a little pleaſed to find every green 
leaf ſwarm with millions of 1 that at 
their 1 are not” viſible to the owes 


e. T neee 
meteors. Hut 


cy. as * as to our reaſon, 
of metals, minerals, plants, and 

when we the whole — at once, and 
the ſeveral that lie within its neighbour- 
hood, we are filled with a pleaſing | 
to ſeg ſo many worlds one above ano- 
ther, and ſliding round their axles in ſuch an 
amazing pomp and ſolemnity. If, aſter this, 
we contemplate thoſe wild * fields of æther, that 
reach in height as far as from Saturn to 1 


X > Vide ed. in folio, 
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fixed ſtars, and run abroad almoſt 0 in infini. 
tude, our imagination finds its 
with ſo immenſe; a proſpect, and p 


upon the 


itſelf 
ſtretch to comprehend: it. But if we 
yet riſe higher, and conſider the fired ſtars W 
—— that are ench of 
them attended with a different ſet of:' planets; 
and ſtill diſcover new firmaments and new 


lights that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathom- 


nol i ach Nb TI8 +: 

othing 1 /pleaſant.to theifariey, than 
— itſelf by degrees, in its contemplation 
of chores 
jects bear to each other, hen it tho 
body of man to the bulk af the whole earth; 
the earth to the circle it deſcribes round the 
fun, that circle to the ſphere of the fixed ſtarz, 
the ſphere of the fixed to tho circuit of tho 
voce ney the whole ercation. itſelf. to the 


— — eſſe of » dumb body/th 


mite, the limbs of ſuch an 
the different ſprings that actuate the limbs, 
ſpirits which {et | the a going, and 
proportionable minuteneſs of theſe ſeveral 
before they have arrived at their full 


| the leaſt particle of theſe animal ſpirits, and con- 


tele ſcopes, 
labyrinth ol ſuns'and worlds, ard coᷣ 


which its ſeveral ob. : 


ſpect of neee 


and perfection: but if, afterall this, A 
ſider - py 2 a World 


| 
| 


that ſhall contain within: thoſe narrow dimen. 
fions a heaven and carth, ftars und planets, und 
22 — ite 


— in-our own ener: fuch a 
= 


reaſon of its 

Who have not their thor cht that 

way, though at the ſame time it is founded on 

no lea than the evidence of a demonſtration. 

fog epics e rhe ther) ae 

exhauſted ef mate, capable being 

Fas ee ee 2 2 
dw the longer on ſubjoct, 

cauſe I think it may ſhew us che proper lint 

as well as the defettiveneſs of our imagination 


—— @ very ſmall . 
ſpace, and immediately uy Goge in ts opens, 
eee ching uhat i 


. very little. —— > 1 
the different bulk of «n animal, which 
ia from another which is an hundred 
tunen los than à mite, or to Mo bis 
its « longth/ of x thouſtnd diamotees'df 
the earth, with that of a million; and he vil 
quickly find that he has no different meaſure 
2 adjuſted to ſuch extraordinary de 
indeed, opens an infinite ſpace on every 
Ge of; but but the , after” 4 few 
faint efforts, -is i — "a und 8 
finds herſelf ſwallowed up in the immenßer ef 
the void that furrounds it: our reaſon can purſue 
a particle of matter through any fm ws hin of, 
e but tho fancy foon loſes ight it, 


es tf V8  . „„ 
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and feels in itſelf a kind of chaſm, that wants 
to be filled with matter of a more Kerbe bulk. 
We can neither widen nor contract the 
to the dimenſion af either extreme. The object 
is too big for our capacity, when we would 
the circumference of a world,” and 
dwindles into nothing, hen we endeayour after 
r iO ond ir pd wok 
lt is poſſible defeat imagination 
not be in the fouFicfelr, but as it acts in 4 
junction with the body. Pe there may 
not be room in the brain for ſuch a variety of 
impreſſions, or the animal ſpitits may be inca- 
Able ot A088 ee Tale 


On ang 

beings of « it be; 

of a higher Any . very much — 

us in this dee, as bis probable e the foul of 

man will be infmitely mare; perſect hereafter in 

this cali, 03: N69 06 10, FOR t9f5 a: inſomuch 
„ the. a. will be able to 

keep pace aud. to farm 

in 0 0 Ad ideas of eee 

1 : Oer nei Oh 33) 
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tt, Ke Tr 234, U note 3 7285 & of 
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ſtract from matter, n hat - 
luſions moſt pl to the imagi Great 


yritey 
AT. in this nk Of heart in ge 


20 in e hae cher pon 
TRY 74 n 
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audbat; Nis minuente fuse, 
F Gg. Met. N 


He freſh fountains in a f. foil; 
12 


. * Tt © 4 
6.1 22 EIS 
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IAR deal of the 
wholly confined to ſuch” 
converſant in material 
be —— n the 


= 1 


treat of the vidible parts of nature, often 
from them their ſimllitudes, metaphors, and 
legories. By theſe alluGans, a truth in the un- 
derſtanding is, as it were, reflected by the 1ma- 


gates ne WISE El 


Here XI. W of the 3 The 
perhaps 8 Oxford, and thrown aſter- 
"IC into a new 


form, continued throughout the er 
ing numbers, . is concluded in this paper. N | 


» #*h 
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Jour and ſhape: in a notion, and to diſcover a 
ſcheme of thoughts traded out upon matter; 


And here the mind recetves a great deal of: ſa- 
tisfaction, and has two of its + h fa 09 
at the ſame time, while the fancy is Huff in 00+ 


[av ou ofthe intelleual world ine the mg 
terial. 1 F Pit 107 IM 2 2, 
Ren 
choice of pleaſing alluſions, which are generally 
to be taken from the great or beautiful works of 
art or nature; for wr wg is new, ar 
uncommon is apt to deli imagination, 
the chief deſign of an being to illuſtrate 
and explain the of am author, it ſhould 
be always borrowed what is more known 
2 CONN wks 
N Je adh | 
Allende well elitfiiace Ma gun 
tracks of light in a diſcourſe, that make every 
thing about them clear and beautiful. A noble 
metaphor, When it is placed to an 
caſts a kind af Ylory round it and darte & | 
through a Whole ſentence. - Theſe different 
kinds of alluſion are but ſo many different man- 
ners of ſimilitude ; and, that they may pleaſe the 
imagination, the likenefs oaght b6 be-yery' cad. 
or v le, as we love to ſee a picture 
r 
no faul n ſcholars 
very in- this great are 
apt to fetch their compariſons and alluſions from 


© chat . 


| 


the ſciences in which they ate moſt converſant, | 


= „ "ie makes addr 
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learning in /a_ treatiſe on the moſt (indifferent 
fubjedt. I have n _ 


which N 
derſtund, and have heard many — 
gation of Curteſians. On the contra :ywar 
men of bufmeſs uſually have- ne 
inſtances as are too mean and familiar. 
are for drawing the reader into 4 g pfAk 
or tennis, or for leading him from thop eovthay, 
in the cant of particular trados and employments, 
It is certain, there may be found an anfmte w- 
riety of very agrcaable allations m both chaſe 
kinds; but, a; forchs the moſt enter- 
taining ones lie in the —— "which 
are obxious to all capacities, and more delightful 
than what is to be Wund im arts and ſciences. 
It is this talent of affecting the Far 377 t 
that mtg eee 
makes one mans .compatition mom —.— 
than amother' . Lr ſets off all 


—_ dry - oy | 0 0 . : | 
in it 
tion. . — 


up to the reader's mew feveral objects v. 
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or to fill the anind wih IOU 


he now demos the 


aſt beads thedk - — 
jecta whidh ane apt wo fill it , diſtaſte aid 
terror; ſur dhe | is ns hhahle to pain a 
pleaſure. Wben the biaity/is hunt by any net 


dent, or the mind diſordered by dream or fiek« 
neß, the fam id overrun” Win wild dim 


2 55 71% CI, 4477 


Mm 


v [imine - 4. . 
. 


Fl in Rep 
And thoo Meng 
The fares ard he 


—— Ne, OLD me- 
a ſubje&, ſhall only conſider, by tank 


nation is troubled; 


clufion, What an wifinite adyaritage tir 


ä — rate | 


ideas, and terrified-wathi a thouſand hideous radn- 


| 
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ives/an almigh Being over the ſoul of man, 
21 how great — meaſure of happineſo or mite 
2 of 3 the: 
«SAW Ju a9.) £1 ne"? 

— 2 
of another, and -with'what 


—. and fil — — 
ight to what he thinks fit! He can e. 
cite images in mind without the help of 
words, and make ſcenes riſe up before us, and 
ſeem preſent to the eye, without" the alfiſtance 
of bodies or exterior objects. He'can tranſport 
the 1 tion with ſuch beautiful and glonous 
viſions, as cannot poſſibly enter into our 1. 


conceptioris, or haunt it with ſach ghaſtly ſpec- 


tres and apparitions, as would make us hope for 
annihilation, and think exiſtence uo better than 
a curſe. In ſhort, he can fo exquiſitely'ra) 
4 * the foul through this ſingle faculty, 


t Salfer. to, take 
bell o any finite being. 5 19 lf" 


-FThis'effiy on the Pleatiitcs of the Hage 
tion having been publiſhed in ſeparate 


ſhall con LE 
contents gf each peer . 0 


et cone hs printed all rdt in th rig 
folio; at the end of Ne 42 Ez, But are I thie ide 
i in thr proper places, av placed a he iginoing of i 
veral papers, a 
++ By Addiſon, — at his ofics, ar pe Own 
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 Thate 2 hin ak nl tence - 
my affection do J. 1 8,904 if 2 e dl 


Ido nat know 2 eſt gives 2 
diſturbance to 8 Pimp 5 DG notion 
which people Baye of, raillery. ” ought, "cory 


"at in 


tainly, to be the firſt point to: 
beh. to "gain, the e SOV af thoſe 
whom you, converſe: Yo K 0. the 

you are well inclined towar a 
can be more Abfurd, than to ſet up for being © 
ek. ſharp and biting, as the pgs 1 
expreſſions to: your familiars 7 A man 7 
no good duality but 6 75 in a very ill way 
towards making an agreeab agreeable f in the world, 
becauſe that Such he has perior to 


Woe 
, th 


people cannot be exerted, we of ain 


ſelf an enemy. 1 gent! of a | 

vein is in the Uke condition. "To tay 

which lexes the heart of him you peak ba 
or brings laſhes 1 bo 5 5a de te of | 
murder; and it is, / 
fence to ſhew a 1 1 you d 
he 1s pleaſed or difplea ied. 
take a jeſt res: but 
is no jeſt to put me, 
have an utter a 


* D „ 


of him. It is to be allowed that Callſſthenes“ 
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9 of filence diſabled me to do. * 


has great wit, accompanied with 
that quality, without which.a man tan have no 


wit at all, a ſound judgment. This gentleman 
tallics the beſt of any'man I know; for he fotths 
his ridicule upon a circum wick you a 
in your heart not unwilling to 70 Him; to 
wit, that you are gui an Exceſs in Totnething 
which is in itſelf laudable. He very well un- 


derſtands what you would be, and needs not ftat 
your anger 


for declaring you are a little to much 
that thing. The generous will beat being te. 
roached as laviſh, and the yalant az raſh, With. 
ut being provoked to reſentment apainft thei 
monitor. What has been ſaid to be a mark d 
a good writer will fall in with the character of 1 
good companion, The writer makes his 
reader better pleaſed with himſelf, and the ag 
able man makes his friends enjoy thermſUve, 
rather than him, While he is in their company, 
Calliſthenes does this with inimitable pleaſkn- 
He whaſpered. a. friend the other day, f 

nus to be overheard by a young officer, who 1 
ſymptoms of cocking upon the company; I 
gentleman has very much the air of a genen 
officer.” The Ne! immediately put on & c- 
poſed behaviour, and behaved himſelf ſuitably 
to the conceptions he believed the cornpuny hal 


will make a man run into impeftinent relations 
to his own advantage, and expreſs the ſatisfac 
. = If the of Swift can be relied upon, Adin 
delighted nnd excelled in this ſpecies UA 0 
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non he has im his own dear: (lf till he Is very 
ridiculous ; but in this caſe the mum is made 
fool by his own Conſent, and not expoſel'as Koh 
whether he will or ho; I tak it therefbre, chat; 
to make raillety agreeable,* a man muſt either 
not know he is rallied, or think never the worſe 
of himſelf if he ſees he 1. Ut Gl 2 60, 
Acetus is of à quite genius, und e 


not with 5 Acetus has no to the 
6r weakneſs ef the perſon he rallies; 


but if his quality 
periority to the man he would fall upon, he has 
plenſed to ſee his beſt friends out of oountena: 
while the laugh is loud in his on appla: He. 
His millery always puts the'compatry into little 
diviſions und ſeparate 'inteteſts, while that of 
Calliſthenes 'cernents it, and makes every man 
not only better pleaſed with Riemſelf, but alſe 
with all the reſt in the converſation,” © +. 
To rally well, it is abſolutely neoeſſury that 
kindneſs muſt run through all you ſay; and yo! 
muſt ever" preſerve the Character of à friend to 
ſupport your s to be free with u mut. 
Avetns ought to be baniſhed” human' ſociety, 
becauſe he raiſes'his mirth wpori Swing pai to 


the perſon upom whom he is pleaſant; '- den 
but the maley6lence which is too general to- 
wards thoſe ho excel, could make his com pn 

tolernted; but they with whom he cbnverſch 


or humility gives hit any ſu- 


L 2 


| 


d admitted; and all the credit he has for wit, J 


| 
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jove at the ſame time that it is exerted Ain 
his faults, He —— to 


e -who- ſhall 
moſt. diſe le., Alluſions to, paſt; ſollie 
hints revive, What a man has a . 


* nh Ernte Ge 
eren in company of men of diſtinction. Tbeſ 
do not alt with;the {kill of fencem, but cu 
up with the barbarity of butchers, |. It- is, me- 
thinks, below. the character of mf humanity 
and good-manners, to be capable of mirth bit 
there is any of the company in pain and dien 
der. They who have the true ae 
2 enjoy themſelves in communication a 
each other's excellencies, and not in, a triumph 
over their imperſections. Fortius would bar 
been reckoned a wit, if there had never N 
fool in the world: he wants not ſoils to be 
deauty, but has that natural ane in able 
ang Rion, in others, that his on faults are 
oyer out of gratitude by al W 
ance. il dil ben d n Das lnb 4 
4 4 


5 


forget ſor ever, and deſires that all 
are 


a 
pre 


— 
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F After theſe ſeveral characters of men who 
, ſucceed or fail in raillery, it may not be amiſs 


to reflect 4 the er what one takes to be 
the moſt a e kind of it; and that to me 
when the ſatire is directed 
with an air of contempt . no ill - 
will to the criminal. greve's Doris is a 
maſterpiece in this king. e hen 

but her impu · 
bc, th cl pee of PP 9 FOR 


— . 80 Wl 
" Whether * = Mb A 1 


= ſtare upon S 
| 3 | As one ſhe ne'er had known, - 0 ET 1405 
280 well We ein the truth {98 24 
J ut i the ei ii, hes 70218 
: The lover or diſtrufte hit ese YI% 2, 124,16 
$1 Or thinks wens all a dream. to 8 62 
* Some Saen this & fed e th 
Who ate to Wa er 
Ports a his ee art! It 15 bz 
eg dl ATR, $4531 T 4 
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give her, may not be unuſeful to the geſt of her 


| ng 48, called The Pico Mr. . dr Non Wi: 
Me Ea 36-8, | . 
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nen | Hos. 9 o 
AT , 't oy 1 6 


1 Lo0x upon myſelf us a kind of 
us fair, and 5 watchful to obſerve iy 

thing which concerns their intereſt. Tie pre- 
ſent paper ſhall be employed in the ſervice of a 
very fine young woman; and the admonitions 


Gloriana ſhall be the name of the heroine 


in to-day's entertainment ; aan ene 


you that ſhe is rich, witty, young, and beautiful 
you will believe ſha does not want Admin. 
She has had, fince ſhe came ta town, about twen- 
ty- five of thoſe lovers who made their addrelſes 
by way of jointure and. ſettlement: theſe come 
and go with great. fag on both tides; 
and as beautiful as | d 


had exception enough op 
the 27 of her 
= _ her 


derſtanding, and engl, cha · 
racter. But among the crowd. 7 ſuch Cool 
adorers, ſhe has two who are very aſſiduous in 


Sauney the Scot. part of the Shrew by Mrs. Mn. Bratt; 
Lord Beaufoy by Mr. Kren Keen ; Petruchio, 
Mr. Huſband, Winlove, Mr. BRickerſtaff ; Weatl, 5 


ohnſon ; Jammy, Mr. Norris; and Gt new fr 
r. Bullock. "To —— — be . che laſt new an 
K* 


bug & T0: 
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their attendance. There. is ſonetbing © tra- 
1 artſul in their manner of application, 
that I think, it but common juſtice to. arm der 
in it. I have done it in the fallowing letter. ., 


7 
1 | N71 


1 — * 
ln ene nd e 0 
p 4 s 4 * 
Ilm for ſume time taken notice of 


two gentlemen. who: 


; 


L 


T7 


W< 
A 


T 
: 


Fre 


women do, to 

u indifferent. | . 

— ro und adoration will not move 
| 4 of 


o\ 1 
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of her deſire, not her pity.” 22 
this end, I take to be, that's Bae geen ole 
duct ſhould be agreeable, without addrefi 1 
zer to the workin hs even 0h 
you will be ſo kind as to ſigh and die for Gloriz- 
na, I will it with great reſpect 6wiirls hier, 
dut ſeem void of any hts as d ver, By 
this means I ſhall be in the:moſt-amiable light 
of which I'am ca able; I ſhall be receiutd wich 
n r 1 tee . Damon, who bu 
_ himſelf no of, marrikgeat: all; -ciaſiby-tell 
into the a and you mdy , obſerva thut 
wherever you are, Damon appears alſo. Ton ſer 
he carries on an unaffected exactneſi in hia dreſs 
and manner, and ftrives/ always to bel e very 
contrary of Strephon. They have/already; ſhc« 
 ceeded-{o.far, that your eyes arerevet in ſearch of 
Strephon, and turn themſelves of courſe! = 
Damon. They meet and co e 
your carriage; 4 letter ki as Wale 
to'ybu-the other day, was a contrivance to fe- 
mark your reſentment. When you ſaw the 
billet ſubſcribed Damon, and turned aum wich a 
ſcornful air, and cried : ĩmpertinence / you gave 
hopes to him that ſnuns you, without mortafyng 
him that languiſhes for you: '; f none? 
What I am concerned for, madam, is, Aut 
in the diſpoſal of your heart, you: Mould know 
what you are doing, and examine it before it is 
loſt. Strephon contradicts Enn 
the civility of one Who has a-value for y 


— nothing — — 
ng unconcern gives arenen 


yantage of Gneerty, and obtians:yout 


1 4 
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appearing: diſintereſted in the 

u Watch theſe cotreſpund- 
makes His viſit. 


' will find that” 

ciyility inmedhately aſter Du- 
mon ber du With one bf love, © 
Ae Bon or the ; you” will Find i no eaſ 


t6ils dp laid, as when 


Ec ry it. e 
ents | herenſter, 


— 7 — to 5 | : | 
other to. Be leaſtug wi Ni 1. A tet 

2 au) watched, and their 
quick! and faith intelligence nee gives ber leren 


5 celertonry of Jou will pleaſe, mad 

yout guard, and take all the neceſ- 
rooting Hoke one Who is amiable to 
77 pes iy chamoured. 5AM ↄtio 


Fats 75 


Tam, „Madam, 7 oi _ 

_ af "ow mat chin fervant? 
Strephon FEA t progreſs f in this lady's 
"bi ; fot el women being actuated 
tome little ſpirit of pride and contradiction, 


has the good effects 8 2222 


yeſterday of courtſhi 
eſterda opt i 
er Alben c 


A goes well; ſhe is 
1 
good ume to wit tet 62 2300 $54 1524 27 


| Yours.” 

The com of Strep oy" to 
mon's languiſhment, — her i Dunz, ee 
rde prope of very agreeable ban wie fuch | 


1 


. 


1 
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pd is fo dangerous, 
be able to Withſtand ſuch. a ſiege, 
The nn of Gloriana, I am afraid, is itt 
; for Strephon has had ſa many oppor- 
l "tha all 
ge de hdr ay him, nom 


the w . between them, and can oc- 
cCaſionally rebound her love and were from 2 


to the other, in ſuch a manner, al 
at. a diſtance, from all the reſt © of be wor 10 


ene FR 


N.. I hate man e 
= the empire a : but I conſider that, 
le T len my wa. T inf 


Sap: 


+ By Se Een 
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XY Tis 1 aon 31 2 1 18135 Nies 


N44 WI 7 2 5 « 
Uubris, aii non deficit 

In 18 : — . 
Tis not the place difgult or brings : r 

EET 


ACT 
«Mr, SPECTATOR, ' "'Lohden, Sug 
AMA who 


mr in his power to 
chooſe his own com 


much to blame ſhould ! he not, to the beſt o his 
judgment, take ſuch as are of a temper moſt 
Fuitable to his own ; and where that Choice is 
wanting, or Where a man is miſtaken in his 
choice, and yet under a neceſſity of continuing 
in the ſame, company, it af age we" 15 his ins 
tereſt to carty himſelf as cally le. £ 

In this 1 am ſenſible 1 do. 17 Toe 7 what 
bas been ſaid a thouſand times, at which how- 
ever I think nobody has apy title to take excep- 
tion, but th wh never failed to put this in 
Frag e ot to uſe any longer preface, this 
F the year in whi great 
of all ſorts of people retire from this 
place of buſineſs and pleaſute to country ſoli- 
tude, L think it not imprp RATE 98 1 
take with them as great a i-bumoux 
35 they can; for though a 4 is deſerib- 
ny as the moſt pleaſant.of all others, and though 
n BY ny ty vet 99907 19.92 TRY 

who know how. to'enjoy leiſure and retirem 

As for thoſe 5 can't live without the co 


ſtant helps of. buſineſs, or company, let —4 
7 


| X 
' 
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conſider, that in the country there is no Ex- 
change, there are no playhouſes, no aa 
coffee-houſes,' nor many of thoſe other 
ments, which ſerve here as ſo many eh om 
the repeated occurrences in their own bs 
but that there the greateſt part of their time muſt 
be ſpent within themſelves, and conſequentiy it 
| behoyes; them to conſider how agrecable it vil 
be to them before. they Fow's this dear town, / 
4 east "Mr. . we were very 
well entertained with the advices you 
gave us from fir Harps s country ſeat?; Which! 
the eg mention, becauſe it is almoſt im- 
poſſible not to live e 9 7. the Pros 
ben the family is 
you our friend, who cabs L therdlrs (On (1 "ren 170 bee 
18 


mended to the imitation of others, | "How 7 
ble is that affability and benevolence with which 
he treats his neighbours, and every one, even the 
meaneſt of his own family! and yet HOW 75 
imitated ! Inſtead of which ne a en 
with ill-natured and di. 
in g And this l hinted, 3 the humour 
and diſpoſition, of the head i is what man "of 
Aprnors all the other ofa family. 
X ment and kind corteſ} Fer be⸗ 
tween 5 8 and acquaintance is 1 5 greateſt 
pleaſure of life, This is an undoubted truth ; 
and yet any man who judges from the a 0 
the world will be almoſt Sa to 
kk for how can we ſuppoſe propre ſhout 


ee ve N f. 0d l 


* 
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be ſo induſtrious -to-makorthemfeives - | 
What can engagt them to-eritertain'and ſoment 
jealouſies of dnotherupary every the leaſt 
occaſion 2 Yet ſo it isi them are e who (as 
. 
vexatious, 0 0 2 5 
critgte ad * ——— 
neſ 1 m 'wran g ms ix happens, 
there are 2 families in which there are 
not feuds and animoſities, theugh 1t:45:10vety 
one's intereſt, there more particularly: ti avoid 
them, becauſe; there pee hehe) 
no one gives anather r without f hk 
ſome ſhire of at. Zut am gone 
deſigned, and had almoſt Cong 


poſed; Which was, barel 
= hardly reid gol math 


— Ky how 
Dent ü m | 


ſomuch Vela W | 

come to downright/ſquabbling, and make as e 

with one another to our faces. as we do with the | 

reſt of the. world behind their backs. After ! | 

have told you this, Lam to deſire that you would 1 

now and then give us a leſſon of good - | 

a family- piece, which, ſince e are all very ü 

of you, "hope: ou haye ſome influence upon 

* oft» - Atti Thgerd ont mw yigtr | 
« After theſe pl Na ee ee ee Hows!» Þ 

to give yu an i of what a ſet of cornpany\of | | | 

my acquaintance, ' who are now- gone into th 

country, and have the uſe of an abſent noble - 

man s ſeat, have ſettled 2 ** to 


g 


j 


| 
| 


- il 
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aveithe inoixtvenimods above rmneadociad. 
are a collection of ten or twee, uf the 
inclination towards each other, here 
erent talents und inclinations ; fromm Alice 


Fromudy mater roms” tempers NI 
te variety of urez. But av/thive 
e either 


for want of diverſity of objecti, or che the 
cauſrtz, a certain ſatiety,” w 

in- humour or diſcontent, ' there ib 4 large Wing 
of the houſe which they deſign 0 empley in the 


nature of an infi | Whoett; peeviſh 
thing, n which — 2 owrneli 


or in to company, is immetistety to 
be conveyed to his chambers in the inffmivy 
from whence he is not to be relleved, * 
manner of ſubmiſſion, and Bete 
preſſed in his petition for that purpoſt 
to the majority Jr of the company tb gh 

fie fot ſociety. ' Tou ure to tſtand, that all 
n geſtures are ſufficient 
_ eauſe for baniſnment; ſpealting 

ſervants, — what he ſays, of 
any thing that inattention or diſhumout, 
ate alſo criminal without reprieve. ' But it 1 
—— that whoever obſerves the il|-natured 
t coming upon himſelf, and voluntarily retires 
ſhall de received at his — the inf 
mary with the higheſt marks of eſteem. By 
the und other w methods, it is ex- 
pected that, if they cannot eure one another, yet 
at lealt thyy have taken care that the in- Hum u 
of one not be troubleſome to the reſt of the 
company. There are many othet rules which 


impatiehtly'® 


„ > co FP 
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ſociety have eſtabliſhed, for the N 
of their caſe and tranquillity, the effects of Which 
with the incidents thut ariſe amor them, an 
de communicate to ye "frothy ee 
for the aac OY 1 9 | d Yt "© 37.81 D 


, by, 
| 7 81 0 4 


* q 8 1 ; 

. * » pr. £ ws 1 1 
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Hen. Of. . 


| The 1 l with weltern 0 
— _ „ 
to uutuma tgnd 
4s his e jews horns nd tail; ; | hat 
© Tyrnt is "woo / oh 
me a more ſenſible an *! 
of a cool ſtill "oe whe 


hot ſultry day.” Such a one 1 
ago, Which made me rejoice, nen 


, ar See v4. 


2 he — dr N 48 
55a. A paper De. 2. Pearce g % 


late biſhop of Rocheſter 


A 


me. the, 
25 8 ma] and twenty, 


© 
Fo nh, OH TAR 
into af large quam into four gra: 
| "Hoch of which is a, ſtatue of whit: 
This is ſeparated from a large pant 
by « low wall; and ad_ from, then, through 2 
iron gates, you arc 
Fea of the eel eur} he be, gue with 


tall and on either Hand bordered by 1 
which on ee l 
aà wilderneſs into variety 


and dn the left rm a > Kod. 4 


da which e re of a hoo 
hi nt . 


bach n Agro NG ſup- 


ply the place 17 — fm. big e "with as 
much li Was to diſcover à thou- 
ſatiif pleaſing öbjects, and at the ſame time di- 
is ory 


the 7 te de ofthe wi 2 
it in tha water, 

e 
conſpired to make ce ly ae all Gp 
thoughts, and brought me into ſuch tn 
quillity of mind, as is, I believe, the next 
Lanny prior ag" 3 

naturally fell into repetition 

. 
2 entitles 9 * ideas of "which 


"4441 © ts bey 
29 jad. . 
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;ngs of thoughts ba: 45mat Yo £634 Sith 445k 


{x 92 A we, on wongs T any dy th e 
dn the noils of 0 


Poe r 
| "i bes net: 
TS f gaby 
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83 ! ory 541 


2 og Set ee 
Like dne thut hat been led auftrag, 


— the heav'ns- wide pathleſs way, telt bros | 
og oh ey cha, "*t Haro ads 

ORs. Cds. cr 1 Hainer 

uc 

erious dre 7755 nds + 


mot ft vn 
5 | bo pen „ ee l mnot 
And as I — . wett muſic Drenthe 
Above, about, or underneath; z 
Sent by ſpirim ta morta ,t — — 2 
nme G 250 


bug „ase e üer mitt] . ch 
2 etl hen the aharming. di 

might „ O 1 
of the ſeaſons, and their return 


* 
* 
1 
- 


agg rs le — — 
my declining — — ; 
ing of youth and vigor; but that, alas! is 


. 


onened mind, and. thegenjorment, of 


d&lights as this ſolitude affords. me. this 


Vol. VI. 


3 


MW | 


thought I ſat me ee * 
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and dropt into e 
were the effect of fumes and wap n 
preſent thou hts, I know not; but 
the genius of the garden ſtood before” mage 
introduced into the walk where 1 lay hit 
ma and different ſcenes of the revolution ef dhe 
you: which whilt 1 then ſaw;, cen in day 
, 1 cefobrel 49 nts lawn) WO 


a ch Senor. 5 t nian 511 ble Wan 
firſt 


— Liaw 
wards me, was u youth 


of a moſt beautifill ur 
and ſhape, though he ſeemed not [at 


that exact proportion and ſymn 
which a little more time would have Dunes 


but, however, there was ſuch a 1 bis 


countenance, ſuch ſatisfaction and jo 1 

thought it the moſt a l 
ſeen. He was clothed in a . 
filk, interwoven with flowers: he Dad: 


_ let of roſes on. his head, and a nateiſſus in 


and; primroſes and violets ſprang up un- 
der his feet, and all nature was cheeredinthi 

approach. Flora was on one hand, and Ver. 
tumnus or the other; in a robe of changtable 
filk. After this T was fürpriſed to ſee the moo- 
beams reflected with & ſudden glare from a- 
mour, and to ſee a man completely armed ud. 
vancing with his fword drawn.” 1 was ſoon in- 


1 180 2 — genius it was Mars, who had long 


among the attendants: of "the 
805 8 e unde wel for a Wider uppen 
| Te Was W without any ornament hut ber 
bwn. beauties,” not ſo much as her on ceſtus 
with ""_ ſhe had bee e 


TH * 
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hey moved . 
any, 2 he 5 
2 


— cg a 


hxed | in a ſmile. Then came May, 
to let fly an arrops: as he by, 

[ heard, a confuſed noiſe, of ſoft complaints, 
gentle ecſtaſies, and tender ſighs of lovers; vows 
of conſtancy, and as up rn je of per- 
fidiouſneſs; all Nh he the winds — 
ſoon as they had reached my 
theſe I ſaw i may advance in the 
and vigour of his age ; his complexion w 


mantle of ba ce ſilk hung 
him: he advanced with a haſty bly ep fer th 
Spring, and ſought 9 W cool foun- 


| 


nine and, raddy, h = 1 
in beautiful day, His N. black | 1 
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tains which played in the garden. He wy 
12 well pleaſed when a troop of Zephyn 
anned him with their wings. He had thi 
ions who walked on each fide, that made 

im appear the moſt le; the one we 
Aurora with fingers of roſes, and her feet dew, 
| attired in grey; the other was Veſper, in awbe 
of azure beſet with of whoſe breath 
he caught whilſt it paſſed over a bundle ef bo- 
ney- ſuckles and tuberoſes which he held i hi 


hand. ee 


ſmall likeneſs of the Sprin 
8 with a lefs 

cially Augyſt, who — 
whilſt, f the ſteps | 


way 
a under the e A 
beard 2 hair, which were full om; we 


ye 

of fallen leaves, Which he walked u upon. 

. e hardly made amends 1 
oregoing ſcene by the large quantify 

fruits which he bore in his hands. Plenty 

walked by his ſide with an healthy freſh coun- 

rb pouring out from an horn al the'm 


BB &  Y0Ovre> TL TAU gr ORE SRO ne 
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r . dance, in Hawkiney i 
WER ii. p. 134. : 


— 


700 months. 


white, it 
and pi 


with faces 
paſſed from me 


foiled with the j juice of 


come from the wine- 


moſt ſurpriſed me; 


451. 


e to the 
gone , ſo that he could not have ſupported him- 
elf had it not been for Comus, the 
vels, and Neceſſity, the mother of 
ſuſtained him on each fide. "The ſhape 
mantle of Comus was one of the things 
as he advanced towards 
me, his countenance ſeemed the moſt defirable 
had ever ſeen. On the f 
was pictured joy, delight, 
a thouſand emblems of merriment, and jeſts 
ways at once; but as 
ameted ot x taipe 
tle correſpondent to his face: his head was' 
bald, and all the reſt of his limbs 
ind deformed. On the hinder part 


M 3 


of re- 
ate, who 


and 


of his mantle 
ſatisfaction, with 


7-3 


ſo t- 


* 


Saturn, who was ſtealing away behind Him, with 
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tle was repreſented Murder with diſhe welle 
hair and a dagger all bloody, Anger 6 xy 
ſcarlet, and Su tin es: 
but, above all n ws Aber N 
battle of Lapithæ and the centaurs. I deteſted 
ſo hideous a ſhape, and turned my eyes upon 


a ſcythe in one hand and an hour-glais' in the 
other, unobſerved. Behind Neceſſity was Veſta, 
the goddeſs of fire, with a lamp which Was per- 
petually ſupplied with oil, and whoſe flame w 
eternal. She cheered the rugged bro of Ne- 
ceſſity, and warmed her fo far às almoſt to alt 
her aſſume the features and likeneſs * Choice. 
December, January, and Fe on 


tion to be made amongſt them; and they were 


only more or leſs diſpleaſing, as they diſcovered | 


„rn 
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pes — 4 mortalia dora 
Au ſarra . A ke e my * 


O curſed bunger of pernicious g | 14 | 
its eg erg e Gn ere Ice had! 


{ Gin" Ya ke 
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agreenb! 
day, yg the 1 en been ide the ne 
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after the reſt, all in furs; there was diftinc- | 
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| regards 
were reciprocally held in,veneration : but as he 
never fails to mix an air of mirth and goods 
rn ̃ Ä 
— 50 


„Ii not be confident in what century, 
or under what reign it that this want 
of mutual confidence and ri were wa 
between father and ſon was f farni 

of the Valentines in 1 
2 ĩ˙»‚ anon ec 
moſt perfection in the hermetic art, and initiated 
his ſon Alexandrinus in the ſame myſteries: hut, 
as you know they are not to be attained but by 
the painful, the pious, the chaſte, and pure of 
heart, Baſilius did not open to him, becauſe of 
= and the deviations too natural to it, 


vl inowing tht the option would fu i 
the han a man fo liable to errars in life as 


Alexandrinus. But believing, from a certain in- 
diſpoſition of mind as well as body, his diflolu- | 
tion was drawing nigh, he called Alerandrinus 
to him, and as he lay on a couch, o | 
which his ſon. was ſeated, and propared by fend 
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greateſt ſecrets of which he was maſter, as 
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ing out ſervants one after another, and admoni- 
tion to examine that no one overhrard them, 
he revealed the moſt 1 of his ſecrets 
with the and language of an adept 
% My ſon, ſaid he, many have been the 
watchings, long the lucubrations, conſtant the 
labours, — e 
and plentiful eſtate to his poſterity, but alſu to 
take care that he ſhould have no poſterity," Be 
not amazed, my child, I do not mean that thou 
ſhalt be taken from me, but that I will never 
leave thee, and y cannot be ſaid to 
have poſterity. Behold, my deareſt Alexandn+ 
nus, the effect of what: was ted in nine 
months. We are not to contradift naturt, but 
to follow and to help her; juſt as long as amin- 
fant is in the womb of its parenty ſo long um 
theſe medicines of revivification in 
Obſerve this ſmall phial and this little gallipot, 
in this an at, in the other a liquor. In 
theſe, my child, are collected ſuch powers, 
— the'ſprin of life when they are qt 
but juſt. ceaſed, and give new ſtrength,” new 
ſpirits, and, in a wholly — be 
—— — — th 
a duration, as it had before enjoyed from it 
birth to the day of the application of theſe m 
medicines. . But, my beloved ſon, care muſt be 
taken to apply them within ten hours aſter the 
breath is out of the body, while yet the elay i 
warm with its late life, and yet capable of re- 
ſuſcitation. I find my frame grown crazy with 
perpetuul toil and meditation; and 1 conjure 

e anoint me with thi 


had ſo wholly diſabled him from 
buſineſs, that he never thought of the 


and conſidered his father 
tural time; his life was long and uniform, fuita+ 
ble to the regularity of it; but that he himſelf, 
poor ſinner, wanted a new life, to repent of a 
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2. inſomuch that they nh 
tranſmit their names to be borne by thoſe who 
e 


ambition of their t 
It thus the family of Baila; 
for Alexandrinus began to his ample; for- 
tune in all the extremities of chold: 


- and -be 


departure 


was with a fon unhke him, Alex- 
EEE his on diſpoſi- 
tion. It is natural that ill men ſhould be ſuſ. 

- and Alexandrinus, ae of bi 

proofs of the vicious 

— ————— 64) & 
© Alexandrinus, as I have obſerved, oh 
very good reaſon for thinking it unſafe to 
28 to any 
to make work; and 
depending from dhe aue 


t he called 


2 
him in the moſt pathetic 
„ As much; my ſon, us you 
been addicted to vanity and pleaſure; 8 
alſo — pon Foe # 
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never forget the venerable air of his countenance, . 
when he let me into the nde 
the ſmaragdine table of Hermes. is true, 
fad he, and far removed ſrom all colour of de: 
ceit; . ———— fedudl | 
ſuperior, W are acq 
the miracles: of a certain work. The father is 
the ſun, the mother the moon, the wind is the 
womb, the earth is the nurſe of it, and mother 
of all perfection. All this muſt be received with 
1 Ger R N .of 
yn A N | 
2 with great lovers of mo- | 
and is no more but deceiving; themſelves, 
that their. — —— 
for the ends of this world, has ſome affinity to 
the innocence of heart whach muſt recommend 
them to the next. Renatus wondered to heat 
air af ar dohr ar atone 


Spada apy Gone 
bis arte * 


child, aging gan. wn pil will add to 
thy eſtate ſo much as to make thee the ff heſt 
n I am going to my 
2 but ſhall not return to common 
Then he reſumed a countenance of ala». 

crity, and told him, that if within an hour 
his death he anointed his whole body, | 
his throat that liquor which. he 
ws, the corpſe, would. be con- 
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remains with vehemence and affection, the ſon 
was not behindhand in profefſing; that he would 
not cut the leaſt bit EI ut· 
moſt extremity, or to r younger 
brothers and ſiſters. | 
Well, Alexandrinus died, and the bes 00 
body (as our term is) could not forbear, in the 
wantonneſſes of his heart, to meaſure the length 
and breadth of vf —— and caſt up 
the-enſuing value of him before proceed 
operation. When he knew the 1ummeniſe 
ward of his he began the 3:0 

| when he had anointed _— 

began to apply the liquor, 
| Ro in a fright, broke the w/o." | 
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Nen 3 rerun turpitudine obe, uni i 6 vorkorum . 
tate ſejungas. Tus. 
We thould be z cireful of our words, as our addons; and 8 
far from ſpeaking, 3s from doing ill. D 

| by is « deen An of. un i eg aw ts 
clined to defamation. They who are harmlef 
and innocent can have no ion that way; 
| but it ever ariſes from a negle@ of what is laud- 
able in a man's ſelf, and an impatience of ſee- 
ng it in another. Elſe why ſhould virtue pro- 
e? Why ſhould beauty diſpleaſe in fuch a 


degree, that a man given to ſcanda] never Jets 
* By Steele, See final note to N* 234«/ 
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the mention of either paſs by bim, without of- 
fering ſomething to the diminution of it?” AR 
the her pe o/vit, being attacked fornewhat 
mdely by one whoſe own character Nas" bern 
* eee vey ay. Gord ie 
ms, ws um non of your tw to me 

alen a el, Lede uind, think fone enge 
in the number of votes 3 


inſeparable follower of good 
kalba eee 

lt is true, when crowds preis 
you, this ſhadow cannot be ſeen; but When 
ſepara 

the idle, and the froward, are the per- 
ſons who are moſt with the little tales 
pleaſure of ill, there are numbers of 
E any to go out of their own 


among the multitude, root Ae mary ls 
— 
is of a bod 
te from around you, it will ugain 
The lazy, 
which paſs about 9 
of the reſt of the world. Were it not for the 
es, . 


converſation. It was not a little di 

other day to obſerve a lady reading a 5 org 
and at theſe words, After all her be bat 
heard ſome or other, and the miatch' is 
broke off,” gives orders in the midſt of het read · 
ing, Put to the horſes. That a youtig | 
of merit had miſſed an advantageous ſettlement, 
was news not to be delayed, left ſomebody elſe 
ſhould have 
that ſatisfaction before her. The unwillingneſs 


to receive good tidings is a quality as inſeparable | 


given' her malicious acquain acquaintance = 
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from. a ſcandal-bearer, as the teadineſs to-dixulge 
dad. But, alas! how wretchedly'low/and.gon- 
ee ee of iv PRINCES 
Cc t W 10 e ſuhject lamenta- 
This temper has ever heen, in the higheſt 
lie faey x gallant ſpirits. The Perſian 
ſoldier, who was heard reviling Alexander-the 
Great, was well — — 4 
ae paid e eee 
to rail at him. 2510 T1 Ara 9041 id 
Gere in ons of hi lendings, defetdipdl 
from general 1 „an very bandit. 
— with — reaſon, * There: are many 
who have particular engagements to the proſe- 
cutor.; there are many who are known to have 
ll-will to him for: whom I appear; there an 
many who are naturally addicted to defamation, 


and envious of any good to any man, who may | 


have contributed to ſpread reports of this kind: 
for is ſo ſwift as ſcandal, is more 
eaſily ſent abroad, nothing received with more 
welcome, nothing diffuſes itſelf ſo utuvertally. 
L ſhall not dete, (that if any: report ia dus 4 
advantage has any ground for' it, you »wald 
overlook or extenuate it: but if there be 
thing advanced, without a perſon who can [ſay 
whence-he had it, or which is atteſted by one 
who. forgot who told him it, or who had it from 


one of ſo little conſideration that he did not then 


_ think it worth his notice, all ſuch teſtimonies 3 
theſe, I know, you will think too to have 
any credit againſt the innocence honour of 
your ſellow- citizen. When an ill report is 
—— — 
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orator has here recated, , And how deſpicable a 
creature muſt that ben bo is in pain ſor What 


2 
ben N 
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ways at home, from e 
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of tings 

than of 

. does not 

2 *³Ṽ ̃ — lady does to 

diſperſe it. e the author f 

any thing that is told her, but can readily repeat 
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ell the whole town, ſhe offends no one body in 
de. She is ſo exquiſitely feſtlefs and poevidy 
that the quarrels with all about her, andd ſonie- 
times in a freak will inſtantiy change her habi- 
tation. To indulge this humour, ſhe is left about 
the grounds belonging to the ſume houiſe ſhe i 
in; and the perſons to whom ſhe is to reo, 
being in e ready to receive hebat her 
on chamber again. At ſtated times the 
tlewoman at whoſe houſe the ſuppoſes 
the time, is ſent for to quarrel with, — 
l — 3 When they have « 
to drive the is immediately 
to that degree, pong pct — 
with which ſhe has never yet been jj aud m 
tkE will go this inſtant,” and tell them ll that 


the reſt have been ſaying of them. By the 


means ſhe has been an inhabitant of every hhuſe 
in the place, without ſtirring from the ſum ho- 
bitation: and the many ſtories which every body 
furniſhes her with to favour. the deceit; mike 
her the general intelligencer of the town f ul 
that can be ſaid by one woman againſt 'anidther, 
Thus groundleſs ſtories die away, and ſorgetinie 
truths are ſmothered under the general Wo 


when they have a mind to diſcountenanee's | 


thing, „oh! chat is in my lady Blum 
Memoirs. t . 
Whoever receives impreſſions to the-difid 

vantage of others, without examination, is to be 
r 
lady Bluemantle, who is ſubjected to have 

| her cars impoſed upon for want of other” help 
to better information. Add to this, that other 
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{candal-bearers fuſpend the uſe of theſe:fhcultics; 
which ſhe has loft, rather than app them todo 
juſtice to their urs; and L ſor the 
ſervice of my fair fader, to acquaint them} that 
there' is a voluntary r e , 
viſit in town. 5 20 : 03 Hod. To on 40 
„ en Brat of ee 1 e 54 


ien 
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| Oli Helis Rad), How! An Poet. N 
The devil take the hindmoſt ! © Lee ef 


Meade e e le 10 
converſation, for one man to | 
diſcourſe. It may poſſibly be N | 
myſelt, that I am guilty in this kind, 2 
taming the town every day, and not 0 
many able perſons, Who have it -more in thei 
power, and as much in their inclination; an an op 
portunity to oblige mankind with their thoughts. 
Beides, ſaid one whom IN 
day, why muſt this | 
topics of I and morality 4. W a it 
pretend only to wit, humour, pla tike? Things 
which are uſeful only to men of literature, and 
n Iwould . 
0 e to 
wald have their ell he, lier 

ways of gain, huſbandry, thrift, 
ene a greater number of people, tun diſcos 


* By Steele, See final now 1 N* ah, | 7 I 
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upoty what was well ſaid e—_— 
loſopher, herb, general, or poet? I ndi{ſ@oner 
heard this due talk of my works, but I mi- 
nuted what he had ſaid; 2d Senn n 
reſolved to enlarge the plan of my ſpeculations 
by giving notice to all perſons of all , dd 
each ſex, that if they are pleaſed to ſend me dif- 
courſes, with their names and places of abode to 
them, ſo that I ean be ſatiafiod the waiting ar 
_ authentic, ſuch their labours ſhall be 
inſerted in this paper. It will be of much * 
conſequenoe to à youth, in his appren , to 
know by whit rules and arts fuch a one became 
ſhenff of the ety of London, than #6 es the 
figh ef one of his own uality with & Hodl'Vheu 
in each Hand. The „indeed; is eehabrel 
with romantic ud improbabie“ 
When the plain path to re tneſb and 
Meceſt, Ar e e n; 0 WRolh 
wyerlodled. Is it poffible that a young mum ut 
Sud pafs His time better, thin u fend. 
ng the hiſtory of ſtocks, and knowing BY What 
fecret ſprings they have hud fuch ſudden” alpent 
im the ſarne day? Could he be better 
conducted in his way to wealth, which Þ the 
t krtiele of life, than in & treatiſe ated fem 


ange- alley by an able proficient there / No 
Wing — Gonta be more uſrful, khan #6 be Sy 
wall inftruRed in his and fears; th de di. q 
dent when others exult, and with & fore tid) 
buy when others think it theit ĩntereſt * ſery 


Invite ul perdns who Have any . 
the profitable information of th the p 
their turns in my paper: they & are bee 
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een 


proved,” 1 n I, Kull. 

aßen, a9 ell dsp I 
in the able ſervice; rye be be — 
an exact Hi of the” Wente of 
evety ſhop within the cityl walls“, "What 
tradhs of land have bert 8 a conſtant 
attendatice within a of _— Af it 
could alſo de noted in the eqtiipige of thoſe whis 
are aſcended from the ttade of theit 
anceſtors into and equipage, fuch accounts 
would quicken induſtry in the purſuit of ſuch e- 
quiſitioris, W | 
joyment of them. | 
re diverſify theſe kinds of informations, t 
of the female world is not to be un 


— TT CT 
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00 She t6 Whoſe houſehold virtues if 2 f 
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owing, that men do honour, to het huſband, 
ſhould be, recorded with v +; ſhk;who 
has waſted, his labours with infamy,' When-we 
are come into domeſtic; life in this nn 
. 3 and} N to RI man 


bankrupt 
— oh 
. 


5 paper 
by a merchant, SY give this iſſand a ES 
of the worth and importance of his 
it might be viſible from. what he could kay [tht 
no ſoldier entering a breach, adventures more 
for honour, than 6 trader does for wealth, to 
his country. In both caſes; the adventuren 
have their 2 but Iknow na tals 


= every body is a ſharer in the ſuc- 
8 
It is objected by readers & hiſtory, that th 
battles in thoſe narrations are ſcarce ever to be 
underſtood. This misfortune is to be aſebel 
to the ignorance of hiſtorians in the methods o 
drawing up, changing the forms of a batttalis 
| 3 the enem _ retreating from, as well as 
. e een. But in the dif 
m the conclpondent whom I now inte, 
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the danger Will be of another kind ; and it/is ne- 
ceſſary to caution them only againſt uſing terms 
can, and Geferibing thingy that ud 
them in words unknown to the reader. Tpto- 
miſc myſelf a great harveſt of new cirouraſtances, 
„ and things, from this p and a 
world, Which think they are Welk be- 
quainted with, diſcovered: as wholly new: This 
ſort of intelligence will give 4 lively image of 
the chain ee dependance of human 
ſociety, take off impertinent ces, enl 
the minds of thioſe whoſe rc 
their own circumſtances; and in ſhort, if the 
knowing in ſeveral arts, „und trades, 
will exert "themſelves, it cannot but produce a 
new field bf Arenen and ava more 


— Aedloret uti 7 Criſt | - 
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the country, I | bave received dvi from 
thenee, that tho inſtitution of an infirmaey fo; 
thoſe who: ſhauld be gut of humeur hs had 
very good effects. My letters mention pariieys 
lar circumſtances of two or three perſofn.” "Who 
had the good ſenſe to retire of their own acoord, 
and notified that they were 3 with the 
reaſons of 1 in 00 oo in their walporin 

ER” 57H; . a 

) 64 I 
_ « Th Monit fn. Mr Din . 
fl ne oy Bt 

7 Humbly ſhaweth, n 169; Y 41 4 
E ob! „HAN, conſqiqus ef hes e 0 
merit, accompanied with.8 vanity of being a0 
8 ſhe had gone into exile/vf — 


co 
A She is ſenſiple, that a.vain rd js the woſ 
infuffezable creature bring in 1 2 aſſem · 
1 defired, before the a din pub- 
= again, ſho might have uſſurances, that though 
night be thought haritHome; there "might 
15 more addreſs of compliment be paid. ua 
Anf the reſt of the kr A BY 
ha t the conceived a kind. of 
that one perſon ould ce by, i A to com- 
mend another.. od A1 
SL Laftly, That ſhe weng inte tha — 4 
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« She therefore prayed, that to applaud out of 
due place, might be — an offence, and pu- 
niſhed in tha fame manner with detractian, in 
that the latter did but report perſons defeRtive, 
and the former made them ſo. 1 

| * All which is ſubmitted, tee.” 
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There a a in 
1 ee 

inſorms me, that the allegations of were 
groundleſ, inſomuch that this declaration ef an 
praiſed was underſtood to 
be no other than a a ſecret trap e purehaſb , 
for which reaſon it lies fill on the table unau- 
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„Tuar the l. % Lodi a woman 
of quality | 
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a W po gates, 
> — — — A u 
G lady Lydia cannot ſee company. 
That ſhe deſipes the inferary may bs her 
apartment daring her ſtay in the country. 
C with 
their equals. . pan 


That Mr, Loller 1 ſtay with them be 
thought fit.,“ Area ee Fe | 
01. 305 Md evbngy dated Ain 70 \ 


It way immediacy refed, that lady Pran 
was ſtill at London 07 nnd. V ut 
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ſtinence and thin diet, to be one of the cm. 


Pan 0 
That at preſent he comes into u beim as Tl 
i were an expres om broad. "1 

That choſen an apartment a 
matted anti- chamber, to practiſe motion without 
bein heard. nn A WAL 3 Sr 

8 hat he bows, talks, drinks, eats / and 
pms deſore a gals, ee pm 

tion. . : l 


That by 
* ee of compoſed behaviour. 
hat he i endeavouting to forge the word 
« pſhave, pſhaw. ef 5196} ns 309009 
That he is alſo weaning biff Emi hb 
cane. on 
« That when he has learnt tolive without Kb 
ee eee K. 
* 2 en 
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therefore. be has not waited for bing: ſentence 
to it. | nn 


. - « That he is conſcious thiene is hechäng imer 
improper than ſuch à complaint. in good: com- 
pany, in that they muſt pit y, whether they think 
the lamenter ill or not; and that the gamplain- 
ant muſt make a filly figure, Whether he i 
LVour petitioner humbly prayt, 
have —2 know how he does, and he will 
make his appearance. ont 
” F i ; rennen „oc 

The valetudinarian was likewiſe gaſlly ex 
cuſed: and the ſociety, being reſalved not only 
ta make it their buſine( do their time 
agreeably for the preſent ſeaſon, but alſo to m | 

mencc ſuch habits in themſelves a4 may be of 
ready to give into a fancied or real incapacity 
to join with their meaſures, in order to have 
no eee row man, irapertinent, or ſuſ- 
ficient fellow, break in upon their happineſs. 
Great evils ſeldom happen to diſturb vem- 
pany ; but indulgence in perticularities of hu- 
A msking balf aur tim 
hang in ſuſpenſa, or waſte ewey under real dit 
Among other things it is carefully provided, 
o one is to appear in the puhlio rooms un- 
cljed, ar entet abruptly into each other a apart 
ment without intimation. Every one has hi. 
cherte bern ſo careful in his behrviauft chat 
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been ſent into the infirmary, and that was for 


throwing a his cards at wWhiſt. 1 
Hie has offered his fbenifion in the follow- 
ing term: 85 ae WY 


ol 


OT | OS RT T7 ee! 
» 14 * oF 1 * 4 4 t 


« The humble Pann of Ja Hehe th 
*« Sheweth, 


« Txover the petitioner: 
ſtamped, and threw down his [> ag 
imaginable reſpect for the ladies, n 


| e That be humbly bly defires it may be ee. 
in the cafe of gaming, there are 3 
which provoke the diſorder. ya 
W e e e 5 d 0e 
hat all e ny the oth wks 
dulged human 8 in caſe be 
ys, that he * 13 
Il N m Site #I0P 208 
© tte no more than cheerful when de ins, 
ee e Fare 
f KM 1 eb b 7 1 wr 1 1 FI pl 
9 yt wan tdacs ad fam? 
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lamat. at 
| Duere peregrinum vicinia rauca e., rue 


| FI N n ** The cromd replies, * N 5 
od een ty hs. Ni 


: * 
11 | 
" * 1 * * . ” * g +4 wt 


n, 


| As yob-are e Speiser. you 

ma with author; . whatever looks 

is offenſive to the ſight ; the IJ nuiſance 

of which kind, mothin bg any = 
of poor in all parts of this w 

Such miſerable objects affect the 7 — 

. beholder with diſmal ideas, di 

ſe the cheerfulneſs of his mind, and 

ne e that hs, ht other wiſe 

in fury e of our 
lia. Who cone a a 7 


ſailor, the uxury, deſtitute of 
i Sk ga" e can on RT the jam. fl 


dier, that bravely withſtood, the .cnem . 05 
ſtrate and in want among his friends? t were 
endleſs to mention all the of 1 
neſs, and the numberle poor that not only. 

ſingiy, but in companies, implore your charity. 
Spe es of this nature every here ocqur; and 
it is unaccountable that, amongſt the many R- 
mentable cries that infeſt this town, your wy 2 
troller-general * ſhould not take notice of We 


. See Spect. N* 251. * 
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counterfeited or not? 1 know not which 
the two miſapplies bis ſenſes moſt, he who pre- 
tends himſelf blind to move compaſſion, | or he 
who beholds a miſerable object without, pitying 
it. But in order to remove ſuch impediments, 
I wiſh, Mr. . would give us/a diſ- 


earlier than 
hour before the 


when beheld; a lame fellow, whoſe legs were 
too big to walk within an hour after, bring him 

a pot of ale. | I will not mention the inge, 

diſtortions, and convulſions, which | ” os 
them practiſe to gain an an alms: but ſure | 
they ought to be taken care of in this eondition, 
either by the beadle or the They. 
it ſeems, relieve theit poſts, according to theit ta- 
lents, rann. 


wo T HE SPECTATOR. Ne 0. 
begins ta beg till nine in the e : atid then 
ſhe is Ov of 16d gitiy, bib ot th wh 


rent, and has the ſume 12 ee e 
in the "You ſhould cer to 
en 


hear the diſtreſs of each 
at a particular place, who is ever in the Wine 
tone, — . . 
en ng ongh he does not alter his 
have nothing elſe för ber 
wo wy us have Mmote itiventi6it to de cheated 
with.” All Which eee 
| EY nt and 1778 
| Your humble ae 
85 1 Sin, | 


| £130 . 
109471110: i AB la Sunbay high 19 eu 
ported at our pariſu- church; the gentlemajy in 
the: pulpit led: movingly in — of | the 
poor children, and they for themſelves much 
more forcibly by finging an hymn: and I hi 
the of being a conttibutor to thin 
little religious inſtitution of innocents, atid am 
fute I never diſpoſed of money more to my i. 
tisſuction and ad The inwardijoy' 1 
find in myſelf, and the will I beat to man- 
kind, make me heartily. with thoſe pions Worb 


1 . ß ß q) ñ ß ĩ ĩ ß = «a .. 


17 6 _ 
. * 


| — d, thut the . 
3 
them. But whilſt we are — — 


edifice, let not the old ruins remain in view to 
fully the Whilſt we are cultivating 


and improvi this you ful offspring, let 
— — eee 
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ap ven, 1 oy 


Ne wi] at your leiſure, Fa) 
plenty and want, and the natural — ff 
rr ior COR EIIIEIES 


. ie 36 dag 7” 
tam; Sir, term him ban 
Tour nl Lid ſervant, 

riot Sidi ntl taht | T. D. 

TO wP 


t Mr. YER | 
*I pro you would be pleaſed to take 
notice.of a , Which'is ex- 


great 
tremely-common, though, I think, never” yet 


undet your , cenfure. - It is, fir; the 
freedotns ſome ill-bred married people take in 
company; the unſeaſonable» fondneſs; of ſotrit 
huſbands, and the ill- timed tenderneſs of fome 
wives. They talk and act as if was 
only fit for — and bachelors, and that tuo 
before both. I was: once, Mr. Spectator, whete 
the fault I ſpenk of wes 1b. very flagradt, | tht 
(being, you muſt know, a very baſkiful follows 
ud eee addicts nooddl) *P 
was quite out of -countdnance.. 
ſeems, was breeding ; and ſho did — 

entertain the company with a diſcourſe upon 
the difficulty of tetkoning to a day, und faid ſhe 
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knew thoſe who were certain to an houss- 
ſell a laughing at a ſilly — 
Who was uu i e e 
huſband's. coming in, ſhe. put ſeveral;queſtions 
to him; which he not . 
« Well, cries Lucina, © I 1 half karg 

at night. But leſt I ſhould WR 
of the very fault I; write againſt, I. 4 
intreat Mr. Se to correct ſuch. miſde- 
MEanours.. , „imac eln. 7 


« Por higher 6f the geld bed by th,” ha 
a eee ds 1 deem.“ | 


-” 


.. 


/ 


'T am, Sir, z 
A | Your humble ſervant, 
T T. Meanwaia. 
- | * £4 * 
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| Quid dulcius hominum generi 4 natura —_— — 
hbert? UL. 


What is there in nature fo ear to = man as his come 
; dren ? Dei D 


1 HAVE 15 been caſting! in "i 
the ſevera] unhappineſſes of life, and oo 
the infelicities of old- age to thoſe of infancy. 
The calamities of children are due to the neg- 
ligence and miſcondu of parents; thoſe of age, 
_— — life which led to it. I have — 
Mm a boy and girl to their wedding , 
and think I cannot "give the reader "a liyeher 


22 | 


© By Sack, See final note.to Ne. gs? 


terogation, ; 

RN ann hin ts ll all | 

flection I ſhall 8 make on thoſe Who 

are negligent or in the education of 

them. 4 a6 Un DU {84.14 att; (2 
; 14 OA 431430] Asttepeſt 106 
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ting that he thought could give me any plea- N. 
ſure, At ten years old I was put to a Z 
ſchool, where my maſter received 
poſt to uſe me — ware «nd have 10 b. 
— my having a great eſtate. At ; 
was removed to the univerſity, wh I lived, ; 
wy" my father's great diſcretion, in | 
ous poverty and want, till I w enough to 
be married, and I was ſent for Si the 

who ſends you the underwritten. \- When vy . 
cre ve both conſidered that 
xc could not be worſe than we were in tax - 


Os 


th er ifs 4 3110 [243M n * 
| 4 or bo — am, 1 055 Mo Ni 2 3 
* 1 19 TLour mol bumble ſeman, 
«751 n! 3 10 
7893: OF} 093.81 wic ee 
C0 UTE 1109 In 
. At 1 $f 


b, Sexe, © ahi 

20 Toi gab. — tall mod wild, at my mo- 

* who is a gay widow, and did not cam 
for ſhewing me, till about two years and a half 
ago; at which time my uncle ſent me 
to a boarding-ſchool, with orders to contradid 
me in nothing, for I had been miſuſed enough 
1 had not been there above a month, 
when, bein in the kitchen, I ſaw: ſome oatmeal 
on the er; I put two or three corns! in m 
mouth, liked it, ſtole a handful, went into my 


chamber, chewed it, and for two * 


never failed taking toll of penn 
oatmeal that came into the houſe: bis 41-274 
laying with a tobacco-pipe between my 
Hi happeniad — E 
ſpitting out the pieces left ſuch a delicious 
eſs. on my tongue, that I could not be fi- 
tisfied till I had champed up the ing par 
of the pipe. I forſook the oatmeal, and fuck 
+ to the pipes three months, in which titne I had 
diſpenſed with thirty-ſeven foul pipes, all to the 
bowls ; they belonged to an old: gentleman, fr 
ther to my governeſs. He locked up the cle 
ones. chalk, I er bende of this f- 
ing of chalk, 1 was ſoon tired of this, I then 
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nibbled all the red wax of our laſt -ball+tickets; 
and three week after, the black war from the 3 


* N 4 
®; 


N 8 

dur garden-wall; which I ſtuck to almoſt a 
— Half —__ _ 2 our neighbour s 
— —— and I believe, in my con- 
it in my chamber; but now I became lazy 
unwilling to ſtir, and was obli 


ſtrange hankering 
have dreſſed wedding dinner, 'w 
cle came for me home: He was 


6 


| y good woman, aff ured my 0 
I had wanted for nothing; and withal told hm 
I was continually eating fome- traſh or other; \ 
bs On OE. | 


% 
- * 


* 


champers, Chalk-lickers, Wax-mbblers, "Coats 4 


prevailing 


— — er ——0—F 
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and that I was almoſt eaten up with the \greeti- 
fackneſs, her orders bei dr 
But this magnified but little with my father. 
who preſently, in a kind of pet, paying for my 
took me home with hum; +I had not 
been long at home, but one Sunday at church, 
I ſhall never forget it) I ſaw a young neigh- 
gentleman that pleaſed me _— I 
liked him of all men I ever ſaw in-my/lite; | 
began to wiſh I could be as to hay 
The very next day he came, with His father, 
a viſiting to our houſe: we were left alone to- 
, with directions on both ſides to be in 
ve with one another; and in three weeks time 
we were married. ] regained my former health 
and — — am now as — 
is lon ow, Mr. d 

— find out ſome — theſe: — 
damſels, whether dignified or diſtinguiſhed un- 
der ſome: or all of the following denominations; 
to wit, Traſh- eaters, Oatmeal-chewers;' Pipe- 


We 


— = Wall- peelers, or Gravel-dit 


and, 


vent (by 


among tne Young 
e meet with ſuch ſudden good luck, as, 
Sir, your conſtant reader, LOT 
„ | and very humble ſervant, 
pion ke SaBINa GREENy 
e Now SaBINA — 


6. 


4b Steele. SpeR. in folio, and edit. of 1 ue — 
— N Sho as 
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never to croſd me 
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„mi, ane: ores. (Vine, Be ix. . 
rule like » goo, amid 
"roy TOM ISNT ALIA ban. 
| Mr. OY Ih By | Oxford; July 14. 
148 Acco to 4 late invitation! in 
one of 


to every man who pleaſes to 
write, have t you the following ſhort * 


tation againſt the vice of being prejudiced. 
Fons molt bumble-ſervant,” 


| 4 Max is u fociable eresture, and. a. lover of 
glory; whence it is, that when feyeral 


to leſſen the reputation of others, in order 
raiſe their Own. The wiſe are content 0 
the in 5 . ſecret. a 
their To 


e 
to the beaux and belles of this iſland wig 


| 41 
> See N- By Ng and gg. W 
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are united in the ſame ſociety, they are ſtudious 
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red hood hath prevailed. Theſe are the ſtandard- 
bearers in our contending armies, the dwarf 
and ſquires WO carry the impreſſes of the 
giants or knights, not born to fight themſelves, 
but to the way for the enſuing combat. 
lt is a matter of wonder to reflect he far 
men of weak underſtanding, and ſtrong funey, 
are hurried by their prejudices, even to the be- 
lieving that the whole body of the adverſe patty 
are a 8 _— 4 demons. F 
complain that the Engli are the proudeſt'nation 
under heaven. Perhaps they too haye' their 
ſhare : but be that as it will, general ch 
againſt bodies of men is the fault I am writing 
againſt, It muſt be owned, to our ſhame, that 
our common people, and moſt who have not u- 
velled, have an irrational contempt for the lan- 
guage, dreſs, cuſtoms, and even the ſhape and 
minds, of other nations . Some men, otherwiſe 
of ſenſe, have wondered that à great genius 
ſhould ſpring out of Ireland; and think'you-miad 
in fig, © that fine odes have been Mong? 
an 4 , 03. 4:40 

Thie fit of tivalthip, which heretofore 
reigned 1 in the two univerſities, is extinct, and at 
moſt over betwirt college and In 
es and ſchools the thirſt of | i oh- 
At the ſeaſons of foot- ball "and"ecork- 
ae , theſe little republics re- aſſume their 


hatred to each other. My tenant in the 
gona is Yerily perſuaded, that the pdriſiofthe 
enemy hath not one honeſt man in it. 2 


© wa - as SS _ aa a_ a4 G a. a xaoAacc oa 


0 ee au- 
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_ « ] always hated ſatires againſt: women, and 
ſatires againſt men: I am apt to ſuſpect a 


arch me A021 4 * 846.0 
"The neceſſities of menkind rr aj 
employments ; and whoever excels in 

vince is worthy of praiſe. All men are not edu- 


cated after the ſame manner, nor have all the 
ſame talents. Thoſe who are deficient, deſerve 


our compaſſion, and have a title to our affiſtance. 
All cannot be bred in the ſame place; but in all 
places there ariſe, at different times, ſuch perſons 
as do honour. to their ſociety, 
F 
by generous ſpirits. 

It is certainly a great 
ed in ſocieties of great 
Re les are of extraordi- 
= advantage. It is highly 


a'reverence. of the 


perſons, | and 


concern for the honour o the place, as may ſpur 


the members to. worth r and 
hank - 


with vain 


and lg 


praiſe that 
ample a 


, Which may raiſe | 


then) 
and eminent men. 


proper to inſtil 
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well as more generous methad, to ſet: haſote the 
eyes of youth ſuch perſons as have made a-noble 
in fraternities leſa ; winch 
ſeems tacitly to reproach their ſloth, -who doll o 
heavily in the ſeats of mighty maprovement. 
Active ſpirits * would enlarge their no- 
tions; whereas, by a ſervile imitation of qne;or 
perhaps two, admired men, in their on boch, 
they can only gain a ſeco and dexiyative 
| Kind of fame. Theſe copiers of men, like thoſe 
of authors or painters, run into affectations of 
ſome oddneſs, which perhaps was not daſagree- 
able in the original, nennen 
narrow-ſouled tranſcriber. . 
guy ſuch early correQtions of re while 
are growing into men, they will 
—_ not to ee 3 
es kindriefs uma 
nity, LIT e, —_— them IE them- 
ſelves, and beloved by others. T7! 


| Reflections of nature have expung 

2 ee Sr RE 
I ama rm proteſtant, to 

* F 
P 
gp te te = n P; 

| | Fr Ian, Sir, © a 6/4 
„ $36: Your humble brust 


ef 
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Mr. rer H 4. 

IMD Wann PR | 
3 ents or ſelf, an in- 
fight into moſt things; which makes me apph 
* in the foreſt calamity 


ate Aa Aw RP wa am oh” mw a—c ww A uw __cwc 


9 = Sir. 0 , mri Tsd;, - 
. 7485 "an INS — — 


s — nd} | 


Pa. 


"Mr Srvexiitax; 25 = 95 r . 
Wunx you want a trifle to fill 
Dr will lay an 


nu, 1 g e Tal v n 10 4, bt 

14} 54 5 Ct; > 1 th 033.5978), DION! . 
f 1 * Of 29 4 110 ; 5611 "ps ; 

«Dean 1 00 Aub | 2116 *Þ. 2 Wag 5 6 

71 1 SIR 

60 r is but a hi moment Lhorbud he 
e honi April. lam 
D come. to, bapd. fy the day 

WIS cannot but think it very hard 

os to oy their 8 e, 


I 
1 13 


4 for I am ns that 5 | 
man who is ht ft worthy by a lady to make 
a fool of, ſtands fair enough in her opinion to be- 
come e eee Tin mach eint as 
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harr the honour. of being ſworn, J tahe dent 
ee 


L481 D cr de 


Mig 4 4 Der Ovi: 5 420 10. bach, 


8 Nac Wat Pour fool cle K be SD; 
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Et * nugis ſalvere 77 mein. 
| ART. Epig. chunt. 14 
3427 * Read Hon Nee e e I 
5 UM 1 03 4 1111 Zan 1100 71931 Tv 
NE 
* is of a mixed nature, and filled with 
ſeveral. cuſtons,; faſhions, and ceremonies, 
which would have no place in it, were there 
but one ſex. Had our ſpecies no females mit, 
men would be quite different creatures ſm 
what (hey ey are at preſent: their endeavours. to 
ple the o bpofite ſer puliſkes and Wige them 
e e e e ee 


them, and often ſets them upon modelling the- 


ſelves, not according to the lans 
prove in their own etre but acorns 
thoſe plans which they think are moſt agrerable 
to the female world. In a word, man Would 
not only be an unhappy, but à rude aurifiniſtied 
creature, were he conyerſacit with note butthak 
of his own make. . TIO Hao a COW 8" 
oittige vil 4 ri Vie) Je en fr 16 #7 


y Steels, See rote at the end of N* 324, on-leter T. 


moral. esl. ns contibing b 
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= thaſe among the men Who had not made the 


cvery one of theſe 
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men: the other was: a republic of males dat 
had not a woman in their Whole. 


As theſe two ſtates bordered. upon one atiothe, 


it was their way, it ſeema, to meet upon thei 
——— ſeaſon of the year; hem 


choice in any former mecting, affociatod them 
ſelves with. particular women, whom they! were 
afterwards obliged to look: as their ira in 
early rencounter. The 
children that ſprung —— — 
were ſent to their reſpective fathers; if females 
continued with their mothers; By means 0 
this anniverſary carnival, which- about 1 
week; the commonwealths were: recruited from 
tima ta time, F N N 
dub) ects. 10 fl. rtr * H 603 he 
ee in 
perpetual, league, offenſive and defentive;::10 that 
if any foreign potentate offered to attack either uſ 
. both the ſexes fell upon him at once, and 
quickly brought him to reaſon. It was remark 
able that for many ages this agreement continued 
inviolable 1 2% two ſtates, notwithiſtand- 
ing, as was ſaid before, they were huſbands and 
wives; but this will not appear ſo wonderful, i 
we oonſider that they Er 
a For In. Þ- year, IK 7 715 

In the account which my author es ofthe 
male republic, there were ſeveral: cuſtoms ver 
remarkable. —— 


ane 31 Gn and dog 11991 
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find the name of a'1 

ut of their hiſtory, who was fined for : f 
e too in clean linen; vol 7 nn 
un great general, who, was turnpd/ous of his" 
ol — it having proved * 
— — went 
9 mem 
mee Horny gn; 6 a ſmooth face, 
z ſupple behaviour, he was baniſhed into the 
ommon wealth of females, — ator 
a ſlave, dreſſed in petticoats, à ſpin- 
ng. They had no titles of honour 

hem, but en e Becton 
r perfection, as ſuch an one! the tall. ſuch an 
ne ! the ſtocky, ſuch an one the gruff. Their 
ublic debates were generally | with 
cks and cuffs, He eg came 
rom the council- table with broken ſhins, black 
yes, and bloody noſes. When they would re- 
wach a man in the moſt bitter terme they | 
ould tell him his teeth were white, or that 
bee ee and a ſoft hand. The 
an | meet with in their „Was one who 
ould lift five hundred weight, and wore es 
rodigious pair of whiſkers as had never 

Xn in the > commonyveaRth before his time. 
[ heſe ts it ſeems had rendered 
um fo |" if be der n error 
aſonably, it is thought he might have inſaved 
republic -Having made ſhort extract 


the fry of the male ec 


* 
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"'Ffhall look into the y of the 
ſtate, which conſiſted of females; and) if find 
any thing in it, will not fail to Conti 
ner ae Br — 


Ne 434. Tay, July ä | 


D n 
bellantur Amazones arm \) 0" 


"= We Arai 
. nt 
x bpm - i 
"Jac troops as theſe in ſhi 
G N. ir maiden 
Such to the field P 
We the ircs virgin » 
With ſuch return 
Her al with Gries atts the lofty car "7 
EE 
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Davos. 
ei ak peruſed the manure 
aieitioncd, in my yeſterday's paper, 10 

relates to the republic of women, I fipd in i 


ger eie EP 


, bangen, Gted, it ſeras, from holla, Ser 
v on ſignature C. 


8 Friday, July 18, . Drory tans, will bs pins 
1 Spot, or Harinibal's Overthirow. - Mi 
ily Mr. ou 


iſba, 
Glinda, by Mrs Perlen. Ta ch mi 
farce, called The Pens Dy Plotter. 
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S 2001, addon an Ip #71 ef 

erde girls of quality, from f to oy ro 
old, were put to public ſchools; where” 
„ 
ts of the ſame nature; 
tat nothing eas crore: wſaal mgri$6thb a, Batth 
miſs home at might with a broken 
„or two or three teeth 
' They were afterwurds taught to ride the 
great horſe; to ſhoot, dart or ling, and liſted) 
into ſeveral companies, in order to perfe them»: 
ſelves in military exerciſes. No woman was u 
be married till ſhe had killed het man. The 
wo of faſhion-uſed to play with young lions 


— — Lr 


inſtead f ent 
dente at ombre and pi 


they woul 
ten the bar fur n le ue 


lee was never any ſuch thing as: 
N. 1 or a ſigh heard, Aden 


wealth, The women never dieſſed but to loo 


-formetinnes' 
her a battle paint their checks with the, blood 


of their enemies. For this'reaſon like wiſe the: 
face which had the moſt ſcars/was looked upow” 
3 the 5 2 If chey fog lace) 


they uſed b dg then — tt, bu E. 


entertained a Deuces of wearing it ti 20 8 
There Were dete, e een. wh 
lowed to any. member 


who was a mother of tre dat . 


out of her 


any. 


| 
| 
| 


” | | : 
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ſenate /wis made up of old women; 8 
laws of the country, none eee wd 
of ſtate that was: nat paſt e 


ears is altogether improbable, 

—— what am To 
— Oman ny W,- — 
Ie net 2, - 9mord Am — 
Thore & a great revolution 
in this female republic, by means of a ng 
bouring cking, who bad) made war upon 
F and att 
overthrew them in a very 
defeat — febe — 
that the ſecretiy of ſtate, — 
with the „had committed ſome fat 
1 ral diſpatches about that time. 
— eſt miniſter, big 
— could not attend the publie 
as fo great an erigency of ſtate required q hut 
this I cn give no manner of credit. to, ſinet it 

——— — — 1 — 7 
0 which I have 
wa My author re the moſt —.— 
reafor.of this great di 
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ther; made: thein ſo well a with one 
another, that at the end of the war they did not 


lodged in ſeparate camps, but: 


rer more familiar, ther pitched: their tents 


miſcuoauſly. 3 bog Mr wolt Wo 
"Fi this bubib, the armies being checkered 
with both ſexes, they | :'Dhe men 
uſed to invite their fellow. ſoldiers into their 
qa and would dreſs their' tents with flows 


for their receptions. I they 


Geek wo the ne more him b. w he 
eh way her name in the table, or 


l gue upon wall or ailing 
of —_ in a ind 0 | 


degrees improved into Ad hace * ſounet. . 
e were as the firſt rudiments of architec» . 


ture, „ among this 
people. ere over the enemy 


thick buſhy beards and long nails of their ca 
federates, who thereupon took care ti p 


themſelves into ſuch figures as were mals pleaſ- 6 


xo thr frcnds and alles 
they" bad taken any polls from che 
enemy, the men would. . preſent of ca: 
bn CEE Alk and ſhowy ny 

whom they moſt admired, and I would Ty 


dreſs the necks, or heads, or arms, of ther 
Vor. VI. j | P 
| . 
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care fi In the begining of it they 
ve PAR .afterwards;:as they 


and make a 


1 
: | 
: | | 
/ 
. 
: 
1 
' 
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treſſes, with any thing which they: thought p- 
peared gay or pretty. The women obietving 
e ee 
were fuch 
and ſet their heads at work to ſind 
out new inventions, and to outſhine one atjother 
in all councils of war or the like ſolemm mtet- 
ings. On the other hand, the men 
how the women s hearts: were ſet upon finn, 
begun to embelliſh themſelves, and look; s 
ö rr eggr in the eyes of their ai. 
es. In ſhort, at a for pearl 
together, the women had learnt th ſmile und 
| dhe men to ogle, the women. grew ſoft, anil the 
men-hvely. 51 10 Dit e 
| When they had thus inſenſibly formed one 
another, upon. finiſhing of the war, which oon. 
cluded vnth an entire e 
enemy, the colonels in one my married the 
colonels in the other; the 
manner . took the captains to their Wives! the 
whole: body of common foldiers were:matehed 
after the example of their- leaders. By this 
means the two 1 d with one 
another, and became the ing and 
. oo nf, oo ol: 
i A AER 4 . | 
J at 2 
» By le, and From Gele e 
. At ul onifba, or 
b 
gen; and Robins by . Bradſhaw. eng 
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——_— 19, 1712. 


. dafheey wit lhe he Large: 
en e If vi "7 0, 
gs | e Mun, i, 378+. 
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mos 
Mosr of the 1 gie the publio are 
written on ſubje Thermos vary; but are for 
ever fixt acid irnmavitable/- Of this kind are ull 
my more ſerious eſſays and diſcourſes ; but there * 
is another fort of ſpeculations, whicly Þ confidet 
as occaſional papers, that - take their riſe fim 
2 i ee, of the pre. 

For I took ea 


as one 
tae — or: 
trymen and conte „and [os 
erery abſurd | faſhion," ridiculous , or aft 
fected form of ſpeech,” that mates its | 
in the world during the” e6urſe of my {pe 
tions. The petticout no ſopticr- begun ts — | 


but I obſerved its motions - The 
had not time to muſter chemnſtlves be Ide! 
tected them. I had of the coloured 
hood the very firſt time it a in a publie 
rep nl I might here mention ſeveral other 

contingent ſubjects; n which I have 
beſtowed diſtinct y this means I hae 
ſo effectually qu thoſe i Which 
gave oœcaſion to them, thatT am afraid 0 


vil ſcarce have a ſufficient idea of them to _\ 
. Sep Neg. N* 84, Fru. WT 


' 


at the time when they were written. 


notice of this mixture of tiſs ſexes in one per 
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thoſe diſcourſes which were in no little 


vill be apt to think that the faſhions and eui- 
toms I attacked were ſome fantaſtic conceits of 
my own, and that their great grandmother 
_ not be ſo whimſical as I have ented 
For this reaſon, when I think on the 
1 my ſeveral volumes of ſpeculations wil 
make about a hundred years hence, I confider 
them as ſo many pieces of old plate, where the 
meren but the faſnion loſt. 
Among the ſeveral female. extray: | 
have alrendy taken notice of, there is one which 
ſtill keeps its ground. I mean that of the ladies 
who dre in a hat and feather, x 
riding coat and a perriwig, or at leaſt tie up ther 
hair in a bag or ribbon, in imitation of the [ſmart 
part of the oppoſite ſex. A in my yeſterday: 


paper I gave an account of the mixture of tyo 


ſexes in one commonwealth, J ſhall here take 


ſon. I. have already ſhewn my diſlike of thi 
immodeſt cuſtom more than once: but, in con- 
tempt of every thing I have hitherto ſaid, I an 
informed that the, highways — at cit 
reren irited with; ane 
cavaliers. | 30124108 ' 7 [dfery>! 

v1 remember hay. & nd. my friend fir Bo 


"Yer de 2 about this time twelvemonth 


an equeſtrian Jad of | this order appeared upon 
the plains w lay at a diſtance from b. 
houſc, I was at that time walking in the felt 
with my old friend; and as his tenants ran out 
on every ſide to ſee-fo . ſit * 

7 — 
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was? To. which the country fellow” replied; 
Tis a gentley fſaving your worthip'd 
preſence, in a coat and hat. This produced a 
great deal of mirth at the knight's houſe, where 
we had a ſtory at the ſame time of another of 
lady on the highway, was aſked by her whether 
that was C -hall? The honeſt man ſeein 4 
only the male part of the quent, replied, © Y 

ir; but upon the ſecond queſtion; whether ſir 


de ( vas a married man? 
his note into No, ma dam 
Had one of theſe hermaphrodites red in 
Juvenal's days, with what an indi n ſhould 


we have ſeen her deſeribed by that excellent ſa · 
tiriſt! He would have repreſented her in a rid- 
ing habit, as a greater monſter than the centaur. 
waters, to expiate the appearance of ſuch a pro- 
digy. Ho neal have 1nvoked the ſhades of 
Portia and Lueretia, to ſee into what the Roman 
ladies had transformed themſel vs. 
For my own part, I am for treating the ſex 
with greater tenderneſs, and have all along made 
ſe of the moſt gentle methods to bring them 
b n 1 
i unwarily fallen. I think {It 


| r neceſfary to ki the par- 

Wen be en ai 3 

of the ſmalleſt encroachments which the onỹ 

makes upon the other. I hope therefore I ſhall - 
1 | 


* ce TS Oo. ms ww — 


i 
| 
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them at a blow: - I ſhall therefore only remark] 
that as iyclineſs and aſſurance are in a peculiar 
manner the qualifications of the French nation, 
the ſame habits: and cuſtains will not give the 
ame fangs hot; eee 
1 0 thaſg of our own country. - Modeſty i 
ing character, as Vyncity is thein: 
und when this pat national Htg ag in that 
female beauty, for which our Btitiſh ladies are 
celebrated above, all others in the univerſe, it 


makes up the moſt amiable 1255 that the 8 
nn N Bag Gf 


Ne 486. Monday, July 31, 1712. 
— —̃ — 


With thumbs bent back they popularly kill. 


1 4 


dene. x of . 
not forbear going on Wedneſday 
of no ſmall renoyn for the 75 the 


lower order of Britons, to the Bear-garden at 
Hockley in the Hole; where (as à Whitiſh 


brown paper, put into my hand in ſtreet, 
wech eh Them wee he ier 


; * By Adden. Chelſea, See Neg. . 15 
Dutch Alkantes, een 
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hibited between two ' maſters of the noble ſci- 
ence of defence, at two of the clock preciſely. 
I was not a little charmed with the ſolemnity of 
the challenge, which ran thus: 
I James Miller, ſergeant, (lately come Gom 
the frontiers of P ) maſter of the noble {6i- 
ence of defence, hearing in moſt Where [ 
have been of the great fame of "Timothy Buck, 
of London, maſter of the ſaid ſcience, do invite 
kinyto meet me, and exeriſ ur the ful th 


ee ** 
word, Single falchion, - 
© Sword and , Caſeof N 


Sword and buckler, Quarter ſtaff. 


If the generous ardour in James Millet to diſ 
pute the reputation of Timothy Buck, had 
ſomething reſembling the old Was of romince, 
Timothy Buck returned anſwer in the ſame 

ver with the like ſpirit, adding a little in 
og at being A TE and ſceming to con- 
deſcend to fi * James Miller, not in 8 to 
Miller bimſclf, but in that, as the ſame went 
about, he had fought Parkes, of Coventry. 
The acceptance of the Cray! ran in Theſe 
words: 


I Timothy Buck, of Clurciarthe? "Hate 
of the noble ſcience of defence, hearing he did 
fight Mr. Parkes *, of Coventry, will 'not fail 


On a large tomb in the great church-yard of Coventry 


dhe following inſcription :. 
To the memory of Mr. ohn Sparkes, a native of thi 


he of di 6 
e e 
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(God willing) to meer this fir invites t be 
time and place appointed, A | ; | 
and no favour. * Eni 888 3 | JN 


i "Pf | 


© Vivat' Regina Pos 
© a TONES) 36 02) q enn 
I ſhall not here look back on the i Qacles of 
the Greeks and Romans of this kind, but muſt 
believe. this cuſtom took its riſe from the ages 
of knight-errantry ; from thoſe. who loved one 
woman ſo well, that they hated all men and 
women elſe; from thoſe who would fight you, 
whether you. were or not of their min 7 0 | 
thoſe who demanded the combat of their con- 
temporaries, both for admiring their miſtreſs or 
diſcommending her. I cannot therefore but la- 
ment, that the terrible part of the ancient fight 
is preſerved, when the amorous fide of it is 
forgotten. We have retained the barbarity, but 
loſt the gallantry of the old oombatants. I could 
wiſh, methinks, theſe gentlemen had conſulted 
me in the promulgation of the conflict. I was 
obliged by a fair young maid, whom I under. 
ſtood to be called Elizabeth Preſton, . daughter 
of the keeper of the garden, with a glaſs .of 
water; who 1 imagined might have been, for 
form's ſake, the general repreſentatiye of th 
lady fought. for, and Roc beauty the pro» 
parts of Europe with honour and applauſe, at q\ 
the tage, badet his ſword, 4 ola, de 
tion, ſubmitted to grand victor in the gad year of his age. © * 
His friend, ſergeant, Miller, here mentioned, a man of vaſt. 
athletic accomplithments, was advanced afterwards to the rahk 
of a —_ in the Britiſh army, and did notable ſervice in 
under the duke of Cumberland in 174. 


| | . 


| 
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per Amarillis on theſe occaſions.; It would have 
run better in the e, I James Miller, 
ſergeant, who have trave — abroad, and 
— from the frontiers of Portugal, * 
the love of Elizabeth 8 do aſſert, that 
the ſaid Elizabeth is the faireſt of wehen, 
Then the anſwer; © I Timothy Buck, who have 
ſtaid in Great Britain during all the war in ſo- 
reign for the ſake of Suſanna Page, dv 
deny that Elizabeth Preſton i is ſo fait in the 
ſaid Suſanna Page. Let Suſanna Page Took 
on, and I deſire of James Miller no favour.” 
This would give the battle quite another tum; 
and « propet fixtinn for the ladies whoſe com- 
plexion was diſputed by the ſword, would uni- 
mate the diſputants with a more gallant mcen- 
tive than the ation of 'money from the 
ſpectators; though I would not have that)neg- 


lected, but thrown to that fair one whoſe Jover 


was approved by the donor, 

- * Yet, conſidering the thing wants che 
ments, it was cartied with great order. James 
Miller came on firſt; ded by two diſabled 
drummers, to ſhew, poſe, that the | 
ſpect of maimed bodies not in the- 
deter him. There aſcended with OS 
Miller a gentlem$, whoſe name I not 
learn, ith. * d. air, as unſatisfied that he 
was not This fon of anger lowered 
at the w a 4" Mr and weighing; himſelf 
as he marched round from fide to fide, with 3 
ſtiff knee and ſhoulder, he gave intimations of 
the purpoſe he. ſmothered till he ſaw the ifſuc 


. Miller bad a blue zzbboy 
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tied round the ſword erm; which: ornament 1 
conceive to be the remain of that cuſtom. of 
wearing 8 miſtreſs's favour on fuck , I 
old. er 
Miller is a man of fix footeight inches 
of a kind but bold aſpect, well, faſhioned, 

ready of his limbs; and ſuch readinefs as ſpoke 
his caſe in them, as obtained from e habit of 
motion in military exereiſe. io telt 

The a 

almoſt at its height, 


cen in the whole aſſembly; the moſt 
tuous crowd: in ** Was as ſtill and as 2 # 


{ 1 
: 
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engaged as if all their lives depended on the fir 
— The combatants met in the middle oſ 
the ſtage, and ſhaking hands as / removing all 
malice, they retired with much to the 
extremities of it; from whence they immedi. 
ately faced about, and approached each other; 
Miller with a heart full of reſolution; Buck with 
a watchful untroubled countenance; Buck re- 
garding principally his own defence, Muller 
chiefly thoughtful of annoying his / opponent. 
It is not eaſy to deſcribe the many eſcupes and 
imperceptible defences between two men of 
quick- eyes and ready limbs ; but Miller's heat 
laid him open to the rebuke of the calm Buck, 
by a cut on the forehead.. Much effuſion 
of blood covered his eyes in a moment, und the 
huzzas of the crowd undoubtedly quickened the 
anguiſh, The aflembly was divided into parti 
upon their.different ways of aghting) while a 
poor _— in one of the galleries a 
_ ſuffered for Miller, and burſt into .a flood of 
tears. As ſoon as his wound was wrapped up, 
he came on again with a little which ſtil 
diſabled him further. But what brave map can 
be wounded into more patience” and caution? 
The next was a warm onſet, which ended 
in a deciſive ſtroke on the left leg of Miller. The 
lady in the gallery, during this. ſecond ſtriſe, 
covered her ; and for my part, I could not 
keep my thoughts from being moſtly: employed 
on the conſideration of her unhappy circum- 
ſtance that moment, hearing the claſh of fworts, 


der Spect. N* 449, laſt let. 
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and apprehending life or y concerned her 
lover in blow, but n to . 
herſelf on whom they fell. - "Thee wound" Ws 

expoſed to the view of all who could dell t in 
it, and ſewed up on the ſtage. The ſuuly ſe- 
cond of Miller declared at this tine, that hoe 
would that day fortnight fight Mr. Buck at che 
ſame walpcds declaring melt the muſter of 
the renowned Gorman; Fae Buck denied him 


N* 436. 


the honour of that cou diſciple, '' and 
aſſerting that he himſelf taught that cham- 
pion, accepted the challenge. - — 


There is ſomething in nature 
able on ſuch occaſions, when we 5 
take a certain painful gratification 1 in oldin 
theſe encounters. . Is it cruelty Aa 
this ſort of delight? Or is is a pleaſure which 
be” in the cxerciſe of pity? It wis,*me- 
Fog gh. pret ty remarkable, that the buſineſs of 

being 54 trial of {kill, the poptilarity did 
wes fr Wee bave 3 
the ade of Buck. Is it that 
have their riſe in ſelf-love, an though at them- 
ſelves (in ite of all the courage Sg la- 
ble to the fate of Miller, but could 
think themſelves like Buck? 

Tully ſpeaks of 4his'cuſtom with Teſs We 
than one would expect — — it 
was much abuſed in re * 
to approve of it under ts ern eden. 
criminals only fought before the * 1055 
dele gladiatorum ſpectaculum et bee s 
nullis videri ſolef; et haud ſeis annon ita ft ut 


nine fit ; em ta depugnadant, au- 


Were 
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ribus multa, oculit quidem nulla, puterat 
8 e& mortem 8 ne 


ſhews. of gladiators may be 
and.inhuman, and I know. not but 1 
now practiſed; but in thoſe, times, When ny 
criminals were combatants, - the ear perhaps 
might reccivo many better inſtructions, but it is 
impoſſible that any thing which \affeRs, aur 
eyes, ſhould fortify us ſo ll aint pag a 


2055 ** [1.2707 287 1 ih e 
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* Notre TANq 


3 wich impaniy; you pho by ip 


world, and, by Ae 
cen nyo prey tion? 1 105 
Lit niit _ wy at 


Tux other d by me in ber chaxigt3 
begin W on we 


we ſometimes ſec-in 9 
len into ſorrow, tl kn vate anxiety of 
which untedate age It is nat three 


years ago ſince ſhe was gay 
wards hbertine.an her 
I eaſily forgave her that li 1 3 — which 
the ſeverely pas for in her praſet made 


TALK 


Er Bd. See N* 324, at cho on. 
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Flavilla, of whom I am is married to 
« ſullen fool: with wealth. er beauty and 
merit are loſt upon the dolt, ——— 
of . any thing. Their | 
ther are eithet painful or inſipid-· Tho minutes 
he has to hetſelf in his abſehice art not ſuſficient 


to give vent at hier eyes, to the grief and tor» 
ment of his laſt converſation. This poor erta 
ture Was ſaczificed with a temper which, under 


the cultivation of a man of c; would have 
made the moſt agrecable- ci 
r ä 5 | 
Na. pronia'4s a J., W ſupports 
herſelf in an affluent” condition, by cumtracting 
friendſhip with, rich widows, and maids 
n „An 
friends upon —— inligns 
fellows; 79; Sar thcothar Giles the cnſnares: incon · 
iderate and raſh youths of great eſtates into the 
arms of vicious wumen. For this the 
u accompliſhed-igi all the arty Whi can make 


Frede ut impertinnt ws; the knows 


and is well ac - 
rl 


vourite ſervants, buſy» 

bodies, „and poor relations, of all 
mapa ſpoon: _ move mite "At | 
E a um money. pronis, 
ini —— Flavia own mother, brought 
t the match ich 6 eee 
putation of this, which is v, in pomt of 
tortune, more; than could (has 
gained her the viſita and attendance of 
the crowd of mothers, who had rather ſec their 


children miſerable in great wralth, than the 


g 
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happieſt of the race of 'mankind in a leſs/eon- 
ſpicuous ſtate of life; When nia is ſo 
well acquainted with a woman s temper and di. 
.cumſtances, that ſhe believes would 
be ac e to her, and advantageoùs to the 
man who ſhall get her, her next ſtep is to lool 
out for ſome one, whoſe condition has ſom ſe- 
cret wound in it, and wants a ſum, yet, in the 
eye of the world, not unſuitable to her! If ſuck 
is not eaſily had, ſhe immediately aderms ; 
worthleſs fellow with what eſtate ſhe thinks bon. 
venient, and adds as great a ſhare of good humour 
and ſobriety as is requiſite. After this is Tettled, 
no importunities, arts, and devices, are omitted, 
to haſten the lady to her happinefi. In the ge- 
neral, indeed, ſhe is a perſon of ſo ſtricd juſtice, 
that ſhe marries à poor gallant to a rich wWench, 
and a moneyleſs girl to a man of fortune. Bat 
then ſhe has no S 
ity, when ſhe: has a mind to impoſe a port 
. for one of / am eſtate: ſhe has ng remorſe 
in adding to it, that he is illiterate, ignorant, and 
unfaſhioned; but makes theſe im f ar- 
guments of the truth of his 
on ſuch an occaſion; with a very 
charge the people of 'condition 
in the education of their children. "Exception 
| made t'other day againſt an i 
booby of her own'clothing, whom ſhe was put 
ting off for a rich heir. m, ſaid ſhe; you 
know there is no of children, who knen 
they have eſtates, attend their books. 
Siempronia, by theſe arts, is loaded with pre 
ſents, importuned for her acquaintance, and ad- 
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mired by thoſe; who do not know the firſt taſts 
of life, as a woman of exemplary good breeding: 
But ſure, to murder and rob are leſs iniquities, 
than to raiſe t by abuſes as irreparable as 
taking away life; but Ls grievous, as 

it aſbiogly unbapp y. To rob a lady. at play o 
half her fortune, is not ſo ill as giving the whole 
and herſelf to an unworthy huſband,” But Sem- 
pronia can adminiſter collider ak unhappy 
far at home, her to an 2 Fly 
lant elſewhere. She can preach the ge- 
neral condition of all the married world, and tell 
an unexperienced yourig woman the methods of 
ſoftening her affliction, and laugh at her ſimpli- 
city and want of knowledge, with an © Oh! my 
dear, you will know better.” 

The wickedneſs of Sempronia, one would 
think, ſhould, be ſuperlative; but I cannot wy 
eſteem that of ſome parents equal to it: I m 
ſuch as ſacrifice the lt ene 

ifications to baſe parent Who 


ices & H of 's Taaeat i id a e irit 
, ge 


into the arms of a clown or a blockh 
her to a crime too odious for a name. It is Li. 
degree the unnatural conjunction of rational and 
brutal beings, Let what is there ſo common, as 
the beſtowing an accompliſhed woman ni 


ſuch a diſparity? AndI cod name nice whe 
0 


lead miſerable lives for want of know 
their parents, of this maxim, that 7 
good nature always go together. at which is 
attributed | to foo, n e 


| Ingenuom - 
Vor. VI. 3 
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only an inability of obſerving what ig faylty; 
which turns, in marriage, into u ſuſpicion of 
every thing as ſuch, from a conſciouſhels'of that 
inability. ; BLESS Hoo r Mio m 
Vr. Srreraron, eee "Tale! 
II entirely of your opinion with 
relation to the equeſtrian females, Who affeck 
both the maſculine and feminine air at the ſame 
time; and cannot forbear making a preſentment 
againſt another order of them, who, grow xen 
numerous and powerful; and ſince our lan 
is not very capable of good compound wo 
I muſt be contented to call them only © the 
naked ſhouldered.” Theſe beauties are not con · 
tented to make lovers wherever they appear, but 
they muſt make rivals at the ſame time. Wer 
you to ſee vey Boer the Park at high mall, you 
would expect thofe who followed her and thoſe 
who met her would immediately draw their 
ſwords for her. I hope, fir, you wall - provide 
for the future, that women may ſtick to their 
faces for doing any further miſchief,” and, not 
allow any but direct traders in beauty to expoſe 
more than the fore. part of the neck, unleſs you 
pleaſe to allow this after-game to thoſe who arc 
very defective in the charms of the countenance. 
I can ſay, to my forrow, the preſent pradtice is 
very unfair, when to look back is death; and it 
BY be faid of our beaũties, as a great poet didof 
a 1 170 N ict. Mr 


« They kill and wound like Parthians as they fly.” in 
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I ſubmit this —— —— 
am for the little vhile I have left | ou. 
01 Tour humble ſervant,” e een 


4 fy" ; 47 N . 271. 151 
| deere, | 
L Fig 


dns 2a neee, i3 
2 8. nia you my letter, 
Ae . bu 
den d denen len eee, e 
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e mnt eat cr ; 
Cxxzcu. 


Ir is a e ſuch 
2 one is very good · natured, but 1 IM Pains 


wel , 
ate. on 8 pris TED 


aka, -1 
the leaſt . id, it 
ſoon over; that is, all the miſchief 3 


pickly diſpatched, which, I think, 1s. a0 Bren 


By Steele. See final note to N · 324, 60 6ignarhre r. 


„At Drury uly 22, 
L te e a 3d th 
ock-Mode, b ee Hobart 1 . Mr: Nl: 


boy Nn din Ka e Bruſh, 9 


Luci 
ao my „Min. Rogers; eee 
as. | | 
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recommendafion to-favour.-: I have knowl onc 


of thoſe good-natured- paſſionate men ſaꝝ ina 
mixed company, even to his Nn xviſe or child, 
ſuch things as the moſt inveterate enemy of his 


family would not have ſpoken, even in 
tion. It is certain that quick ſenſibility is inſe- 
9 ble from a ready underſtanding ; but 

d not that good underſtanding eat to Ye 
all its force.on ſuch occaſions, f 
ſudden inclination to anger? One of the greateſt 
= SOM the w orld* is the moſt fubjes 
, and yet ſo famous ſor u con. 
this way, 7” that te is hs tim 
. . when you talk of temper and communi 

of a man's ſelf. To contain the ſpirit of 

is the worthieſt diſci 8 can put . 
to. When a man e any progrels thi 
way, a frivolous fellow ＋ a n is to him 
contemptible as a froward child. 1 
the ſtudy of every mati, for his own quiet and 
_ bee, he ſtands combuſtible 5 
on every thing that touches tym 
8 es BF 2. it is to al de 
Syneropius I of all men living, the nol r- 
diculous life; he is ever offending, and begging 

If his man enters the room Without 

what he was-ſent for, That blockhead, begins 
he— Gentlemen, I aſk your pardon, but ſer⸗ 
vants now-a-da he wrong plates arc 
laid, they are own into the middle. of th 
room; his wife ſtands by in pain for him, which 
he ſees in her face, eee. 


* Lond gamen. 
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all ſne was Why? what the devil! 
Why don t. you take care to give orders in theſe 
Ginge F. "ia ends fit een hs d eee e 
of every thing, every minute new. in- 
ſults from his im a word, 
to eat with, or viſit Syncropius, is no. other than 
going to ſee him. exerciſe his family, exerciſe 
their patience, and his own anger. 

[t is monſtrous that the ſhame and confuſion 
in which this good-natured angry man muſt 
needs behold: his friends, while he thus lays about 
him, does not give him fo much reflection as to, 
create an amendment. This is the moſt ſcan- 
dalous diſuſe of reaſon imaginable; all the harm - 
ls part of him is no more than that of a bull - 


dog, they are tame no longer than they are 
offended. One of theſe grod-neturedangry men 
ſhall, in an inſtant, aſſemble together ſo many al- 


ons to ſecret circuraſtances, as are cnough to 
diſſolve the peace of all the families and friends 
be is acquainted with, in 4 quarter of an hour, yy 
E 

man in the world. If you would ſee paſſion in 
its purity, without mixture of reaſon, it 
repreſented in a. mad hero, drawn a mad 
poet. Nat, Lee makes his Alexander Was 


* Away! begobe l and * 


give a whirlwind f 
Or I will blow you up Hke duſt! _ 4 jj; | 
Eee NO IE. 

Eternal diſcord ps . f 
Fury — | chin and ndigndtion 

Tear my ſwof n breaſt, make way for eee. 


ſt. 
My brain is burſt, debate dnd reaſon quench'd 4 


|. WS 
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| The ftorm is up, and my hot bleeding heart ++ || 
Splits with the rack, while paſſions, like che wind, 

_ » Riſe up to heav'n, and put out all the ſtats.'; 1... 

| Every paſfionate fellow in town talks Half the 
day with as little conſiſtency, and "threatens 


on as much out of his power. 
The next difagrecable perfon to the outra- 


| 

. 

t 

a 

a 

0 

c 

t 

us gentleman, is one of a much Tower order Ml * 

f anger, and he is what we commonly call a Wl " 
peeviſh fellow. A peeviſh fellow is one wha has ll * 
e reaſon in himſelf for being out of humour, d 

or has a natural incapacity for delight, and there- ' 
Ul 

hl 

th 

at 

m 

j 


fore diſturbs all who are happier than himſelf 
with piſhes and pſhaws, or other well-bred'in- 
terjections, at every thing that is ſaid or doe in 
his preſence. There ſhould be phyſic mixed in 
the food of all which theſe fellows eat 7 
company. This degree of anger paſſes, forſooth, 
for a delicacy of * pit} that won't adnut of 
being eaſily pleaſed ; but none above the cha- 
racter of wearing a peeviſh man's livery ought 
to bear with his ill manners. All things among 
men of ſenſe and condition ſhould paſs the cen- 
fure, and have the protection of the eye BF rea- 
. „ rc un men 
No man ought to be aeg in mice 8 
humour, whim, or particularity of behavigun, 
any who do not wait him for bread. Nert 
to the peeviſh fellow is the ſnarler. This 
man deals mightily in what we call the u 
and as thoſe ſort of people exert themſelves moſt 
againft thoſe below them, you ſce theit Humour 
beſt in their talk to their ſervants. That is ſo 
like you; You are a fine fellow; Thou art the 


CY ww 4 g—ws 


wich 


2 8 


condition of being ſuffered ! — in- 


terrupted 2 ſcene” of and 
ee — — 


white I was yet wii and 1 
evcrheard as I fat in the back · room 2 


dookſeller s. There came r — 


learned man with an erect fol 
bough a erben d great parts otherwiſe, ng 


en OR. - 


kinaſe The com of the 
the whimfieal mY of him a ws Juſt 
angry, is y new. After turning over 
many volumes; ſaid the ſeller to the * 

yu know I have long aſked you to fend ne bac 


the firſt volume of French ſermons I formerly 


lent you.” Sir, ſaid the chapman, 1 have 


often looked ſor it, but cannot find it; it is cer= 


wean loſt, and 1 bac dere whom Liens tit 
s ſo m Then, fir „ bete is 

other volume; I 
pleaſe to pay for both. , 


one volume is as imperſect in my l 
your ſhop?” © Les, ſir, but it is yo have loſt 


Sir, anſwered the chapman, * you are a young. . 

man, your book is loſt ; and learn by this little 

loſs to bear much greater adverſities, which you 

„ Tes, I'll bear w en 
f 4 


j 


ſend you home that, ane 


ani Ge be . Sete l hole 54 
in 


firſt volume; 70 to be ſhort, will be pad ö 


— — - 
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have it, and fhall pay me.” * Friend, you g 
rt © tellyou the book 4+ toll; aahler 


ona eee 
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I muſt, but I have not loſt now; for-I tay 


in the courſe even of a proſperous life,”that 
will meet afflictions' to make you had if yo 
cannot bear this trifle.” . Sir, there is, in this 


caſe, no need of bearing, the book. 
* I ſay, fir, I have not for youbare th ba paſſion 
will nat let you hear enough to be uhm 


have it not. Learn reſignation of yourſelf to 
e e this life: 12 do not fret and 


ny 
like 3 is but a'trifl; ee 


is wanton, and incapable of the Jeaſt pain ; there- 
fore let me adviſe you, be patient; the book is 


geen oy i Sede, ms e 304 25 
Tebis deine paſed/in-the ſhop of Mz. Vaillanty lady of 
e and the ſuby t of it was {for it u 


2 n's Sermom. 


1 the famous Wter-theaire of [the late be. pt 
inſtanley, between 5 and 6 o'clock, The 
Mr. Na in Wafer- works. ire mi with 
ſeveral ſorts of liquor both hot and co h yi e 


ment of muß bath vocal and inſtrumental.” bes: 
25; 6d. e e ee IL 
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Some tell whar they have heard, ae 
Each gg Rillimprov'd with added lies, | Phy 


12 10 ie 1 han 5 
Ovid deferibes, the palac e Fame as ſitu- 
ated 45 very e pruverſe, and pere 
bahn of with ſo e Penny as gave 2 
t of every thing that in the hea- 
wens, in the carth, T4 aro poo cure 
0 y Ba Ka 7 4 50 e e 
at it ec every Wor Was 2A 
the whole compads of e ele 1 
ſays the poet, was alwa Wl 
hubbub of low, dying ==» the voices = bing 
almoſt ſpent and worn out before they arnycd at 
this gener rendezvous of ſpeeches and whats, 
pers. 9 Ag? 
1 conſider courts with. the ſame regard to 
governments which, they ſuperintend, a Ovid's 
palace n the univerſe. The 
eyes of a watchful muniſter run through the, 
e. th. is ſcarce a,murmur, or. 
complaint that does not reach his cars, a 
have news- and intelli A diſtn-. 
buted into their ſeveral od Be 
bring in their reſpecive.quotas, make tem 
acquainted with ; and converſation 
the whole kingdom or commonwealth w 


they ar erployed. Th mi — 
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to theſe inviſible and — 


are — about the ears of a great 


making their court by ſuch aer dſt 
RY has given us a very prudent cau- 

: © Curſe, not the king, no net in thy 
thought, and : curſe not . 


chamber; for à bird of the air ſhall 
voice, and rn en 


matter | 2 2 a 
"As nuten aer ary for rulers to mike 
als of cher people's es, they ſhould take pa- 


ticular care to do it in ſuch a manner, that it 
=] not bear too hard on the perſotr whoſe life 
converſation are inquired into. A man who 
capable of fo infamous a calling as that of a 
37 is not very much to be relied upon. He 
enn have no great ties of honour, of checks of 
conſcience, to reſtrain him in thoſe covert exi- 
dences, where the perſon accuſed has no oppor- 
tuni n He will be more 
to carry that which is grateful than 
that which is true. There will be no occaſion 
for him if he does not hear and fee things Worth 
difcovery ; ſo that he naturally 5 
word ' and circumſtance, what 
faulty, perverts what is 1 * 
what is indifferent. Nor is it to be doubted but 
that ſuch 1gnominious wretches let their private 
puſſions into theſe their clandeftine informations, 
and often wreak their particular fpite and malice 
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againſt the perſon! whom. they are ſet to wateh, 


lt is a pleaſant ſoene enough, Which en Ttakan = 


n 


T . 


— and, nr ma — 
un tpn? wt adds that another 


xe full of this kind of inſtances.” Vulgar-Goul 
are of a contrary character. 

the tyrant! of Sicily, had a which, wW• ð2Wmr 
very curious piece of architecture; and of which, 
«| TT 
remains in that ifland. It was called 


windings, y 
labyrinths, in the) form of a real car. The ſtino- 
ture of it made it a kind of Wh place; but 
ſuch a one as 4 the voice of him Who 


poke inf & NENT WE REINER 
6 


1 | 
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very top of it. The tyrant uſed tc all his 
ſtate criminals, or thoſe whom he ſuppoſed to 


be engaged together in any 
edge pe Cott 
7 ot ropramf over it, where he uſed to apply 
elf to the funnel, and by that means ober- 
heard every thing that was whiſperod e de 
I believe one may venture to affirm), that 
— 2 — have rathex died 
by the treaſon, than have uſed ſuch di 
ee ee ee nb. 
n Meuse 
after every thi 2 
es his time but very indifferentiy. He is 


wounded by every . is ſhot at him, 
and puts it in der eee inſignificant 
enemy to di "Nay, e will 'Fuffer 


———— it & for- 
gotten by thoſe who ſaid or heard it. For'thi 
reuſon I 


could never bear one” of thoſe 'officious 
every malicious 


friends, that would be telling' 
1 e menen 
2 


ec of man is ſo petulant, and bis 
en fo ee that one 2 
—— upon any preſent ſpeeches 
opinions. Praiſe and obloquy proceed very"fre- 

n 
perſon, and the ſame occaſion. ' A'generous 
ty well 4 metimes' beſtow commendations, 
rec — friend cannot ſometimes refrain 

ill. The man who is indifferent 

IS DSI 
random, and praiſes of agg 
himſelf in humour. mY 


9 
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| ſhall conclude this eſſay wit fWFe-chas 
racer, r the carl of Cla- 


rendon,; in the firſt book of his hiſtory, and 
which 8 picture of a great man 
ef with an n carally:”* 

Dr 
aue oo as might have been 

from his wiſdom and and 
often eroſſed her pretences and deſires with mbre 
rudeneſs than was natural to him. Yet he was 
impertinently ſolicitous to know what her ma- 
jeſty ſaid of him in private, and what reſent- 
ments ſhe had towards hirn. And when by 
ſome confidents, e 


ſenſe of it. chat ſornetimes' by. pi 
queer mann enitrnoyg 
ftp e cet pt 


FH * 


* ren raron 2 


' Flow 1 ret meſeis, aue re, 
"Learn to live well, or 7 * _ 


ba 1 tent ty: 5% 1+ 


als £5 A 0 iven e 
„„ fellows who are paſſing. their 


ſummer together in the country, being provided 
of a great houſe, here there is not only a con- 


venient a ent. for every particular perſon. 
but a large infirmary for the, reception: of ſuch 


of them as are any way 1 or out of hu- 
mour*, Havi r N ts 
the L the ſociety, by order of the 

whole fratermty, which acquaints me with their 


behaviour during the laſt week, I "ſhell heto 
PRI atten gee rem 


7 a : * 
1161 1 Gin 
- 


1 > 41 
© « Mr: 8 40 inte 277 . 


Wr are glad to find that 
A do find the you pen 


the retrieving of manners and agreeable 
| converſation, and — uſe our beſt endeavours ſo 
to improve ourſelves in this our ſummer retire- 

ment, that we may next winter ſerve as | 
to the town. But to the end that this our in- 
ſtitution may be no leſs advantageous to the 
public than to ourſelves, we ſnall communicate 


to you one week of our proceedings, W 


FT. See Spect. N* 444, and N* 429. 
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at the ſame time, ic you ee any thing file | 
them, to favour us with your admonitiongs for = 
you muſt know, ſir, that it has been ropoſed 
\mongſt us to' chooſe: you for our 51 do 
which I muſt further add, that ont of the c 
lege having declared laſt weck he did not hike 
the Spectator of the day, and not being able to 
aſſign 8 
ſent to — 2 Fen 
On Monday the aſſembly 238 
humour, having tecelved ſome — 2 tenen 
claret that moraing; when, unluckily,” towards - 
the middle of the dinner, Ae 
ſwore at his Krumm in u very rough manner, 
having put too much water in his wine. 
which the 
the mouth of the 
vinced him of the im 
and the inſult he had made upon che company; - 
ordered his mam to take him the table; and - 
convey him to the infirmary, There was but one 
more ſent away that day; this Was u gentleman; | 
who is reckoned” by ſome "one; of the 
greateſt wits, and by others, one of the 
boobies about town - This you will 
ſtrange character, but what makes it 


yet, is a-very trus one, for he rr 


reverſe of himſelf, being always merry 
excels, We brought him hither to Melt os 


which he did well upon the road, Raving 
laviſhed- — 2 wit and laughter 1 
the hackney-coathman as ae 

during his whole ſtay here, had it been 
naged. He had — 


| 


after having con- 
ende uf :hiy 


- 


nt: of the day, Whois always = 


| 1 

| 

| 

BD 


conſtruing it as a contem ph 
dex him to retire into the plac propre 


a letter written in a woman's hand, and'chang- 
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days, but was ſo far connived at, in hapes of re- 
oo very, that we diſpatched one of the briſbeſt 
fellows among the brotherhood. into the-infir- 
mary for having told him at table he was: not 
merry. But our preſident obſerving that he in- 
d himfdl in this lang ft of RaghIck, and 


ſuch com 


He was no ſooner got 


\.but; bis, wit and/mirth ů— ike i 
ſo violent a manner, that he ſhook the whole 

with the noiſe of it, and had ſo good 
that be 


F 
ee 


70n Tuckday e erm 0 ner fil Abit 
e ee that his 
head ached; upon which aſked him, in 
an inſolent manner, What he did there then: 
b & on CIT words; ſo 
the t, in order to the 

— — them both from che ta- 
e, and lodge them in the infirmary. Not long 
after, another of the company telling us he knew, 
a ne that ove ſhould” bay 
ſome rain, the preſident ordered him to be te- 
moved, and placed as a weather-glafs. in the 
apartment above mentioned. 

On Wedneſday a gentleman, having received 


ing colour twice or thrice as he read. it, ' deſired 
leave to retire into the infirmary 2 
conſented, but denied — of pen, 


and paper, eee hd pt aps 


os wan ol” Ov don in a ceo ca mt =. a& oa =o: A 
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th a , and only raiſed 
his rouge 7 he hows have enforced; his ar- 
© Findine himſelf. at engt ven 

an abſurdity, he ſtill arrow nga e 
morous and confuſed manner; and, to make the 
with a loud thump upon the table. The preſis | 
dent immediately ordered him to be carried off, 
and dieted with water-gruel, till fuch time ay he 
Could. ee ae 
*On Friday there paſſed very little remark⸗ 
able, ſaving only, that ſeveral petitions were reatl 

Vox. VI. [x4 R : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


 tirernent of moſt of my friends' has given 


ue odor 4,8 eic 


LY I'F 40 % 


vf the petſoni in eu deſiring to be telewſed 
from their . and vouching tor one 


mother“ good behaviour fof the fhtuſc , = 

On Saturday we teceived many; exenſts'from 
who' had found themſelves in an unte 
ciable tempet. and had vol that them · 
ſelves up/ The infirmary was, 1 never ſo 


full as on this day, which I was at umb lot to 


aevount for, till, upon 
ſerved that it was an 


abroud; I ob- 
1 ow 


© ity and leifure of writing y hikes 
ter, which I muſt not conclude without aſfurity 
you, that all the members of our college, us 


well thoſe who are under confinement, as thoſe 


who are at liberty, are ydur ne 
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ides ; and may become by niumborleſi 
caſualities, which. h tb uld het fpraſee, nr n 
prevented had he foreſeen chm. 7 


"js our comfort. whale we are ede 60 
many aceidents, that ug ere ander the cate 
On dane — 
his managemcpt | every! 
is capable of annoying or offending us whe 
knows the aſſiſtande we: Rand! in ned of und 
is always teady to beſto it on thoſe who uE it 
of him. | ollen 1803 516! 510 301 300 9 
The natural homage which ſuch n xrefture 
bears to ſÞ infinitely wiſe aud good a Being, 104 
firm rehance on him for the bleffings aud tnt 
veniences of lift, and an beabitual ſt we 
for deliverance out of all ſuch. dangers and 1h 
ficulties as may bea s. To 
The man'who alwa r (rr in this dipoſition 
of mind, has not the dank and melancholy 
views of human nature, as» he who: cn 
himſelf from this relation to he 
Supreme Being, At the dame time that he be: 
flects upon his own weaknefs'and imhar fe j,§, 
he comfarts hina(elf with the 3 
„„ vchich art employed tos 
A his Want of 
t made up by the phinifcience' of Him 
win ar port. He is not ſanſihle of hig 
ER 8 knows that his 
r- webe ern 
ful in Eis power, wiſe! by His wiſddom, 
by His NAS + na the benafit 
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eve divine attribute, and loſes his Gn inifuf- 
ey in the fullnéſs of infinite 7 wit- 
To make our lives more eaſy to us we are 
commanded to put our truſt in Him, who i; 
thus able to relieve and ſuecour us j che divine 
having made ſuch reliance à duty, not- 
withſtanding 5 ſhould haye been miſerable had 
ir been forbidden us. 

g ſeveral ales which ele inn 
liſe of to recommend this duty to ths, I ſhall'onl 
take notice of thoſe that follow. "at" 
The firſt and er is, that we are pro- 
miſed, He will not r n e NN 
Him. SHY $61 Tri ef enn 
But, withbut  collaedia the ſupernatural 
Hlefling which eee this duty, we may 
obſerve that it has a naturul tendency to its 
own reward, or, in other words, that this firm 
7 and confidence in the g ſer of all 
ings, contributes very much o E petting 
48 any affliction br to the bearing Jt man- 
fully. A perſon who believes de has his fue. 
Tour at hand, and that he acts in the 
friend, often exerts himſelf beyond his abilities, 
| arid does wonders that are not to be matched by 
one who is not animated with ſuch a confidence 
of ſucceſs. I could uce inſtances from hiſ- 

tory, of generals, who, out of belief that they 

_ were under the n of ſome inviſible a- 
ſiſtant, did not — en their ſoldiers to 
do their utmoſt, but have themſelves be· 
Keen inſpired ey would have done, had they not 
n inſpired by ſuch e 4 might Am 
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— alſo, that Lt e e Gs pro- 
jector of the paper, thought I had a right to 
— — by dreſſing them in my 
own ſtyle; by out what. would not 
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to to 
mw Wa 9 eh with which it was almoſt 
impoſſible theſe could exactly correſpond, it 
certain that hardly two men think alike; 
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ſo far ſwayed by it, as almoſt to wiſh that no one 
| _ write a Spectator beſides myſelf; nor can 
I deny but, upon the firſt petuſal of thoſe pa- 
pers, -I felt ſome ſecret — of M-will 
Gy the pan RE This 
was the impreſſion I had upon the firſt reading 
them; but, upon a late review (more for the 
of entertainment than uſe), regarding them 
with another eye than I had done at firſt (for by 
converting them as well us T could to my dn 
uſe, I thought I had utterly diſabled them ſfom 
ae ganas. rams e tors); 1 found 


myſelf moved ry dire _ 
that of envy';/ Naa, iet 

ſofteſt and moſt — of all —— 
reflected what a — diſappoin 


impati 

| rint, and who, no doubt, 

to elves in the hopes of gu 
with me in the applauſe of the 2 
ſure ſo great, that none but thoſe who haveer- 
perienced it can have a ſenſe of it. In this 
manner: of viewing thoſe 

I had not done than julliey? 


— — it » was as Bae. 

in them without doing them a . hurt 
and violence; and whether they can _— 
pear. nightly, and as they ought, but in 
con native .dreſs and 3 And thereſort 
I think I ſhould not only wrong them, but 
| W the n of a —— ſatisfaction, 
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ſhould I any longer delay the making making then 


public op tens d Hin obne 

After I have "a; tom of theſe Speo⸗ 
tators, I doubt not but I ſhall ind the ſuoqeis 
of them to equal; if not that of the beit 
of 2 apr — 


thods to humble himſelf in the 


his own When 
pear to the world I doubt not hn — 
others; and I ſnall mot ee 
Je pony ares — 11th, 


followed) 


advantage” to any | 
ol myſelſ, | to pub- 
in any. Spectator that deſerves\it entine and 
without any alteration ; aſfuring the world (if 
there can be need of it) that it is none of mine; 
and if the authors think / ſit to fubictibe the 
18 — ad gures er DAE. Ls9v2t 
the wa 3 

nerous and uſeful dſo will be by giving cout — 
ſubjects or themes of all kinds whatſoever, % 
which (with a le of the 
benefit and ad that may /accrue thereby, = 
to the public) I will invite all manner of per- 
ſons, whither- ſcholars, citizens, courtiers, gen- 
tlemen of the tom or country, und all bear; 
nkes, ſmarts, prudes, coquettes, houſewites, 
and-all ſorts of wits, whether male or female, 
and however diſtin whether they be tius 
wits, whole or wits, or whether arch, dry, 
natural, acquired, genuine, or depraved wits; - 
and perſons of all ſorts of tempers and 

ions, whether the ſevere, the delightful, the im- 
pertinent, the agreeable, the thoughtful, tho 
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buſy; or:caccieſs,! the cloudy, jovial.or 
melancholy, 7 — eaſy, the cold, tem- 
perate, or fanguine ; of What mann or 
diſpoſitions ſocver, whether) thedanhνj˖u¹ ot 
humble-minded, the proud ar pitiſul, an genius 
or baſe- rninded. good or ilhnatured, opublic- 
ſpirited or ſelßihn; and under what fortune r 
ſoe ver! Whether the cantented ot 
miſerable; happy or unſortunate, hight en low, 
rich or poor ({whiether : want oi / mo- 
ney; orideſirg: of more), healthy br ficklys ana 
nie] or ſingle; nay, whether: tall on ſhntt ſat or 
lean; and of What trade, occupation; froeſhan, 


n | apart of ä — 
bon, and bave any thing:worthy.t0- Impatt on 
theſe Ei! toi theu 
ſeveral and reſpective talents: ot geniuſes 3. and 
as the ſubjects given out hit their tdmpersy bu- 
mours, or cirtumſtunces, or may be made pro- 
fitable/ to the ede dener 4 
ledge or experience in the matter propoſeu. 
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end they receive the inexprt᷑ſſible and ine. 
— of ſeeing their oſſays aloe of 
and reli the reſt of — „0 gt 


I Will. =o 
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eſſays, when the different 
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| — manners, and conditions, &c. thall be ſet 

out by be! in the clepreſt and 0 
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müine Iight,” and they themſelves would Wil 
to have them wid to the Word. 1 2& 3ud 
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Kull it an happineſs to be out of dear 
but as I grew. to woman, I. found myſelf, 


2 proportion to the increaſe of my 


n La 
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Wien 1 ell upon e 
belwid-all-the-neen 
inclining and falling of their pe 
as dying away with me. 


juſtice to my merit, and no U-natyred ug 
creature cries, ! The vain thing, when I am 


rapt up in the performance of my part, and ſen- 
ſibly touched with the effuct my voice bh 
3 I bye here diſti as 


one whom'riature has'beenibetal to 


wag Aal 
ceived in my Saks: & a 

what. J, really. bad. The e __ 
which, you have amon vou, I do not 

thing of; and their applauſes are W 
and bearing a at the cadences of voice, with 
the perſons who are ing. I am often 
put in mind of thoſe complaiſant lines of m 
own countryman ”, when he is calling all his fs 
cle ogrier to hear Arab, 7; 
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Let all be huſhed, each ſofteſt motion c 
eee ee 0a f 
And ey'ry.ruder gaſp of breatb | 

Be calm, as in the arms of death deu; [al muta; 
RE i au Ways + 
Thou reſtleſs wanderer, m 


fon Ft od 
Nate * 5 — 5 8 bon 
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That turbulent, ef 5 RE 


The whole 108 een ning Ls OP 
er rat cc 0 hwy 


N 
pauſe OR. aloud, '< The Dear 
Creature! 25 f "The Venus! What at- 
titude ſhe moves With !——Hulh,” ſhe 
again!“ We have no boiſterous 3 | 
diſturb an audience, and 5 the 3 
merely to ſhew they dare. 
ok hi d e n ge to te 1 
ſo very much at caſe. here, that I know thing 
but joy; and I will not return, ey alley 
England to hifs all merit, of your own. growth 
off the ſtage, I know, fir, you were WN 
ee de enen J if 
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ever I was in 
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de and 
knowledge of that conſiderable part of mankind, 


have very good. effects on 


copies to others, but ſuch as are 
thermſelves. 


fare of the poor. Fottunatus is ſtocked with 
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inſtant *, of furthering the you te 


the trading world, ant but be highly, com- 
mendable. Goa lectures to young traders may 
cir conduct: but 
beware you propagate n falſe notions of eng: 
let none of your correſpondents impoſt on 
world 29 ſorth baſe methods —.— 
light, glazing . them over with, improper 
terms. 1 d have no metas af f ſet for 
dable in 

Let not noiſe be called induſtry, 
ar ende courage. Let not good fortune 

or. {9/08 


d on the world for good management, 
fine called folly: impute not always 

ex ce, not an, eſtate to 
oe 1 is not : good Huſbandry, 


"7 yr per pr 3 2 watt agent and judicion 
trader, hath ſubſtantial , and trades with 
his own ſtotk, huſbands his money to the belt 
advantaye, without taking all the advantages of 
the nocefſities 'of his workmen, or grinding the 
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ignorance, afid cdnfehueritly "with felf-opinion; 
the quality f-his goods cannot but be ſuitable 
to that of his | Honedbub plcnſes diſ- 


cerning people, and keeps their — by good 
wage makes modeſt profit oY: modes on 
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to the decent ſupport uf his family?” while Fur 
tunatus, bluſtering always, puſhes on, | 


much amd perfot 
neſs offenſive! to people 
catches much the 
ſiderable 


ing little j With 006 
of: ſeinſe;: ſtrikes at all; 
part, and raiſes co 
fortune by impoſition on othott, to the 
nent: and ruin of thoſe who trade 
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Ar ten ria er | 
Mr. SPECTATOR Ius 2440918. 
ng 4 NoTw1THsTANDING the repeated 
cenſures that your ſpectatorial wiſdom has paſſed 
upon people more remarkable for, impudetice 
than wit, there are yet ſome, remaining, who 
paſs with the part of mankind for ſuſi-- 
cient ſharers the latter, Who have nothing but 
the former qualification to recommend them. 
Another timely animadverſion is abfolutely ne- 
ceſſary: be pleaſed therefore, once for all, to let 
theſe gentlemen know, that there is neither 
mirth nor good humour in hooting a young 
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conſtitute a wit, to conclude a tart piece of buf 


ſign to diſoblige. 


the ſame over-bearing 
ſupportable, and a confirmation of y 
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fellow out of countenance ; nor that it will ever 


with a What makes.you- hluſn ? Pn 
pleaſe: to inform them again, that to ſpeak what 
know is from ill- natur 
and ſterility of brain; eſpecially when the ſubjed 
will not admit of raillery, and their 

no pretenſion to ſatire but hat is in their de 
1 ſhould be very glad too i 
you would take notice, that a daily repetation of 
inſolence is yet, more in- 
very extract 
dinary dulneſs. The ſudden publication of thi 
may have an effect upon a notorious offender of 
this king, whoſe reformation. would 5 409 


1 By Steele. See final note to N- "yy 
= | Francis Beaſniffe, uncle to the-preſent recorder of Hull 
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nimia, Mn. Bradſhaw. The farce, The Petticoar Plotter. 
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rbbles, as naturally as beaſts of prey, * 
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a man im and murderers; yet ch 15 
credulity of the vulgar, and the — 
f thoſe profeſſors, that the affair (till 
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In Ruſſel-court, over-againſt the Cannon. 
ball, at the Surgeon's-arms in Dune, i 
lately come from his travels, aſurge 

dite ſurgery and phyſic both by fea and 
mw theſe twenty-four years.” He (by the 
bleſſing) cures the yellow jaundice, \greensſick- 
neſs, ſcurvy, dropſy, turteits, lang ſcar voyage, 
campaigns, and women's miſcarriages, lying-m, 
&c, as ſome people that has been, 3 
thirty years can teſtify ; in ſhort, he, cureth il 
diſcaſes n to men, Or or children, 


If a man could be ſo RS Bs tn logk woe 
this havoc of the human ſpecies, Which! is made 
by vice and ignorance, it would be a * ridicu. 
lous work to comment upon the 0 
this e e traveller. There is 1c 
unaccountably taking among the yulgar: that 
who come from a great way off. r 
people of quality, as many there are of ſuch, doat 
exceſſively this way; many inſtances of which 
every man will ſuggeſt to himſelf, without my 
enumeration of them. The ignorants of lowe 
order, who cannot, like the upper ones, be protuic 
of their money to thoſe recommended by coming 
from a diſtance, are no leis complaiſant than ti 
others, for they venture their lives from the fan 
admiration, 

The doctor is lately come from his unh 
and has practiſed both by ſea and land, anc 
therefore cures * the green-ſickneſs, long {ca 
voyages, campaigns, and lyings>in.” Both by i 
and Jand !—I will not anſwer for the diſtempt 
called ſea- voyages and campaigns; but I dare fi 
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thoſe of green · ſickneſs and lying · in might be as 
well taken care of if the doctor ſtaĩd aſhore. 
But the art of mankind is only to 
make them ſtare a little, to keep up their aſto- 
niſhment, to let nothing be familiar to them, 
but ever have in their ſleeve, in which 

muſt think you are deeper than are. 
hire is an ingenious fellow, PITS 
acquaintance, who, beſides his broken fiddle and 
a dried ſea-monſter, has a twine - cord, ſtrained 
with two nails, at cach end, over his: window, 
and the words -* rainy, dry, wet, and ſo forth, 
written to denote the weather, according to the 
nſing 'or of the cord. We very 
ſcholars are not apt to wonder at this: but I 
obſerved a very honeſt fellow, a chance cuſtom- 
er, who ſut in the chair before me to be ſhaved, 
fix his eye upon this miraculous 
during the operation upon his chin and face. 
When thoſe and his head alſo: were cleared of 
all incumbrances and excreſcences, he looked at 
the fiſn, then at the fiddle, ſtill g in his 
pockets, and caſting his eye again at the twine; 
and the words writ on _— ſide; then altered 
his mind as to farthings, and gave my friend ia 
ilver ſicpence. The buſineſs, as I ſaid, is to 
keep up the amazement; and, if my friend had 
had only the ſkeleton and kit, bd inſt; bank 


been contented with a leſs payment. But the 
doctor we of, adds to his long 
voyages, the imony of ſome people < that has 
been thi lame. When I received my 


paper, a ſagacious ſellowy took one at the fame 
time, and read'till he came to the thirty years 


| S 
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confinement: of his friends, and went off very 
well convinced of the doctorꝰ's ſufficiency. You 
have many of thoſe prodigious perſona, who 
have had ſome extraordinary accident! at their 
birth, or a great diſaſter in ſome part/of their 
lives. Any thing, however foreign from the bu- 
ſmeſs the people want of you, will convinct 
them of your ability in that you profeſs. There 
is a doctor in Mouſe- alley, near Wapping, who 
ſets up for curing cataracts upon the credit oi 
having, as his bill ſets forth, loſt an eye in the 
emperor's ſervice. His patients come in upon 
this, and he- ſhews/ his muſter- roll, vhich con- 
firms that he was in his imperial majeſty s troops; 
and he puts out their eyes with great ſucces. 
Who would believe that a man ſhould be a 
doctor for the cure of burſten children, by deelar- 
burſten? But Charles Ingoltſon, next; door to 
the Harp, in Barbican, has made a pretty penn) 
by that aſſeveration. The generality go upon 
their firſt conception, and think no further, all 
the reſt is granted. They take it, that there 15 
ſomething uncommon in you, and give you! crc 
dit for the reſt. You may be ſure it i upon 
that I go, when ſometimes, let it be to the pur- 
poſe or not, I keep a Latin ſentente in my 
front ; and I was not a little d, when lob- 
ſerved one of my readers ſay, caſting bis eye 
22 twentieth 2 Latin lt? 

a prodigious ſ is this man! But a5 
L have here taken much liberty with this learned 
doctor, I muſt make up all I have ſaid by repeat - 
ing what he ſeems to be in earneſt in, and bo- 
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neſtly promiſes to thoſe who will not receive him 
as A man; to wit, that from eight to 
twelve, and from two to ſix, he attends for the 
good of the S 


Ne 445. Tueſday, July 31, 1712. f 
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You ſay, Lupercus, what I write 
I'n't worth ſo much: you're in the right. 

Ta1s is the day on which many eminent 
authors will probably publiſh their words. 
| am afraid that few of our weekly hiſtorians, 
who are men that above all others delight in 
_ will be able to ſubſiſt under the weight 
of a ſtampꝰ, and an approaching peace. 
ſheet of b paper that bom}; this Ms. 
imprimatur clapt upon it, before it is qualified to 
communicate any thing to the public, will make 
its way in the world but very heavily... In ſhort, 
the neceſſity of carrying a ſtamp, and the impro- 
bability of notifying a Bloody battle, will, Tam 

TL | 1 , 


* Iy Seele, fog note at the end of N* 324-00 T\ os 

Aug. 1, 1712, the ſtamp- duty here alſuded to took place, 
md every ſingle halſ-ſheet paid a halfpenmy to the queen, 

Have yon ſcen the red ſtamp? Methinks the ſtamping i 

Ifpenny. | The Obſervator is fallen; the Medleys © | 

re jumbled | with the Flying-Poſt ; the Examiner m | 

J lick, SpeQtator keeps up, and doubles its price. | 

| - - - Swift's Works, er. 890. vol. Aix. p. 175, 
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afraid, both concur to the ſinking of thoſe thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us 
the hiſtory of Europe for ſeveral years laſt paſt. 
A — friend of mine, who — a pun, calls 
this preſent ee among authors, The fall 
of the leaf. 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter's death, there 
was publiſhed a ſheet of very A py in- 
ſeribed, The laſt words 91 Baxter. 
title ſold ſo great a number of theſe papers, = 
about a week after there came out a ſecond 
ſheet; inſcribed, More laſt words of Mr. Baxter. 
In the ſame manner I have reaſon to think, that 
ſeveral ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the public, in farewell papers, will not 
give over ſo, but intend to appear again, though 
perhaps under another form, and with a different 
title. Be that as it will, it is my buſineſs, in 
this place, to give an account of my on inten- 
tions, and to acquaint my reader with the mo- 
tives by which I act, in this great criſis of the re- 
public of letters. 

I haye been long debating in "my own heart, 
whether I ſhould throw up m pen, as an author 
that is caſhiered by the act parliament which 
is to operate within theſe four and twenty hours, 
or whether I ſhould ſtill perſiſt in laying my 
ſpeculations, from day to day, before the public. 
The argument which prevails with me moſt on 

the firſ fide of the — is, that I am in- 
— by my bookſeller he muſt raiſe the price 
of every ſingle paper to two-pence, or that be 
ſhall not be able to pay * duty of it. * as | 
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am very deſirous my readers ſhould have their 
learning as cheap as poſſible, it is with great 
difficulty that I 3 _ him in this par- 
ticular, © . 

However, upon ming my e geber in 
the balance, I find that thoſe who plead for the 
continuance of this work, have much the greater 
weight. For, in the firſt in recompence 
for the expence to which this will put my read- 
ers, it is to be hoped they may receive from 
cvery paper ſo much inſtruction as will be a very 
valent. And; in order to this, I would 
not adviſe any one to take it in, who, after the 
peruſal of it, does not find himſelf two-pence the 
wiſer or the better man for it; or who, u 
examination, does not believe that he has 
WEL S009 of mirth or nnn for his 
mon 

But I muſt confeſs there is 8 motive 
which prevails with me more than the former. 
| confider that the tax on paper was given for 
the ſupport of the government; and, as I have | 


enemies who are apt to pervert be the lyingdown I do 
or ſay , I tear they — 
my paper, on ſuch an occaſion, to a ſpirit of 


malcontentedneſs, which I am reſolved none ſhall 
eyer juſtly upbraid me with. No, I ſhall glory 
in contributing my utmoſt to the public wral; 
and, if my country receives five or ſix a 


day by my labqurs, I ſhall be very well to 
find m nnen eee 
| * 46+) 
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maxim, that no honeſt 2 
by methods that are to the oommu- 
nity in which he lives; 1 Y the ſame rule 
I think we may pronounce the perſon to deſerve 
very well of his whoſe labour 
bring more into the ITE coffers than into his 
own pocket. dc eee 

Since I have mentioned the word enemies, I 
muſt explain myſelf ſo far as to acquaint my 
reader, that I mean only the 1 -party 
zealots on both ſides: men of ſuch poor narrow 
ſouls, that they are not capable of thinking on 
any thing but with an eye to Whig or tom. 
88 courſe of this paper, I have been 
accuſed by theſe deſpicable wretches| of trim - 
ming, time-ſerying, perſonal reflection. ſecret 
ſatire, and the like, Now, though in theſe my 
compoſitions it is viſible to any reader of cm- 
mon ſenſe that I conſider nothing but my ſub- 
ject, which is always of an indi t nature; 
how is it poſſible for me to write ſo glear of 
party, as not to lie open to the cenſures af thoſe 
who will be applying every ſentence, — 
out perſons and things init, which it ha 
to? 54649 1 55 We 08 

Several paltry ſcribblers and: declaimers have 
done me the honour to be dull upon m in re- 
flections of this nature; but, notwithſtanding 
muy name has been ſometimes traduced by this 
contemptible tribe of men, I have hitherto 
avoided all animadverſions upon them. Tbe 
truth of it is, I am afraid of making them appear 
conſiderable by taking notice of them, for they 
are like thoſe imperceptible inſects which arc 

+ © 6 
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diſcovered by the microſcope, and cannot be 
made the 1 of obſeryation without ng 
magniſied. 

Having avid thoſe few who hae ſhown 
themſelves the enemies of this , T ſhould be 
very ungrateful to the public, id I not at the 
ſame time teſti prints to thoſe who are 
its friends, in which number I may reckon many 
o the moſd diſtinguiſhed perſons, bf alt cou: 
tions, parties, and profeſſions, in the ifle of Great 
Britain. Jan ad un as to think approba- 
tion is ſo much due to the as to the 
deſign. There is, and ever will be, juſtice 
enough in the world, to afford patronage and 
protection for thoſe who endeavour to advance 
truth and virtue, without to the paſſions 
and prejudices of any particular cauſe or faction. 
424 it is that I have 

new- pointed all the batteries of ridicule. 
have been generally planted againſt perſons who 
have appeared ſerious rather than abſurd: or at 
beſt, have aimed rather at what is unfaſhionable 
than what is vicious. For my own part, I have 
endcayoured to make nothing ridiculous that is 
not in ſome meaſure criminal. I have ſet up 
the immoral man as the object of deriſion. In 
ſhort, if I have not formed a new wea pg My oor 
vice and irreligion, I have at leaſt thewn how 
that weapon may be put to a right uſe Which has 
n e pro- 
faneneſs. $1 | N * 
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' What fit, what not 3 tary s 
| RoxcoMnon, 


Sincs two or hive! writers. of comedy, 
who are now hving, have taken their fare- 
well of the ſtage,” thoſe who ſuoceed them, 
finding themſelves incapable of riſing up to their 
wit, humour, and ſenſe, have only imitated 
them in ſome of thoſe looſe unguarded firokes, 
in which they complied with the corrupt taſte 
of the more vicious part of their audience. When 
perſons of a low genius attempt this kind of 
writing, they know no difference between being 
merry and being lewd: It is with an eye to 
ſome of theſe degenerate compoſitions that re 
written the following diſcourſe.” | 

Were our Engliſh Rage but balf Covirtwoum 
chat of the Greeks or Romans, we ſhould quickly 
ſee the influence of it in the behaviour of ii the 
politer of mankind. It would not be fa- 
ſhionable to ridicule religion, or its profeſſors; 
the man of pleaſure would not be the complete 
gentleman; vanity would be out of 'coun- 
tenance ; and every quality which is ornamen- 
tal to Orme nature, would meet wy _ 
eſteem which is due to it. 

If the Engliſh ſtage were under the fame re- 
gulations the Athenian was formerly, it 
have the ſame effect that had, in recommending 
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the religion, the government, and public worſhip 
of its country, Were our plays ſubject to pro- 
per inſpections and limitations, we might not 
only paſs away ſeveral of our vacant hours in the 
higheſt entertainments, but ſhould always riſe 
fom them wiſer and better than we ſat down 
bern ann 
It is one of the moſt unaccountable things in 
our age, that the lewdneſs of our theatre ſhould 
be ſo much complained of, ſo well expoſed, and 
{ little redreſſed. It is to be hoped that ſome 
time or other we may be at leiſure to reſtrain 
the licentiouſneſs of the theatre, and make it 
contribute its aſſiſtance to the advancement of 
morality, and to the reformation of the age. 
As matters ſtand at preſent, multitudes are ſhut 
out from this noble diverſion, by reaſon of thoſe 
abuſes and corruptions that accom it. A 
father is often afraid that his daughter ſhould be 
ruined by thoſe entertainments, which were in- 


rented for the accompliſhment and refining of 
human nature. The Athenian and Roman 


plays were written with ſuch a regard to mora- 

lity, that Socrates uſed to 

Cicero the other. rise 
It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped 


into the an theatre, when the Floralia Were 


to be repreſented; and, as in that performan 


were ſeveral 114 parts to be acted, the 
people refuſed 


epigram, which we maſt ſuppoſe Was applied to 


| 


[ 


frequent the one, and 
| fs, wha [34 | 


86, 
which was a kind of religious ceremony, there 


o ſee them whilſt Cato was pre- 
ſent. Martial, on this hint, made the following 


” 
< 
* 
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ſome grave friend of his, that had been acci- 
dentally preſent at ſome ſuch entertainment. 


c Niles Jocoſs dulce chm facrum Flare, 1 
Feſtoſque luſus, et licentiam vulgi, e 
Cur in theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti? 2 
R ut exire © 

1. Erl 


*. Why doſt thou come, great 8 thy age, 
To * the looſe diverſions of the ſtage? hg 

Wich awful countenance and brow ſevere, 
What in the name of neſs doſt thou here? 


See the mixt crowd giddy, lewd, and vain! 
| Didft thou come in, but to go out gin al 


An accident of this nature might happen once 
in an age among the Greeks and Romans; but 
they were too wiſe, and good to let the conſtant 
nightly entertainment be of fuch a nature, that 
people of the moſt ſenſe and virtue could not be 
at it. Whatever vices are repreſented upon the 
ſtage, they ought to be ſo marked and branded 
by the poet, as not to a either laudable or 
amiable in the perſon who is tainted with them. 
But if we look into the Engliſh ay 5 
mentioned, we would thin they were 
upon a quite contrary maxim, an a 
though it held good upon the heathen ſtage; was 
not to be regarded in Chriſtian theatres, There 
is another rule likewiſe, which was obſerved by 
authors of antiquity, and which theſe modern 
geniuſes have no regard to, and that was, never 
to chooſe an improper ſuhject for ridicule.” Now 
2 is e for ridicule, if it is * ta 


upon the violations of the bed. The 
alſchood of the wife or huſband has given or- 
cation to noble tragedies; but a Scipio and Le- 
2 nent ron — 
to have been as improper for 
On the contrary, cuckoidom is the baſs of maſt 
oe NIN 
the , your may be-fure it is in order to 
— ns 4 An huſband that is a little grave 


or elderly, generally meets with the fame fate. 
knights and batonets, country ſquires, and: jus 
tices of the come up to -town:for-no 
other I have ſeen poor Dogget cuck- 


olded m all — a In ſhort, our Eng 
lin writers are as frequently ſevere upon thus 
nnocent unhappy creature, commonly known 
by the name of. a cuckold, as the ancient gone 


glorious ſoldier. © ttt 


the audience. We ſit ſtill, and wiſh well to 
them through the wheſe play, are pleaſed when, 
they meet with ities, and out of 


Engliſh ſtage is the 
other men's wives, and indi 
the fine woman is 


Tt wee to bin; 
a 


vhether it * from barrenneſs of in ven- 
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ſtir up harror and commiſeration rather than 


N For this reaſon, we do not find any 
comedy, in ſo polite an author as Terence, raiſed 


writers were upon an cating paraſite, or a waa; 


At the ſame time the poct ſo contriyes mat- / 
ters, that the two criminals are the fayourites of 


humour when they are 4 ppointed. The truth 
of it is, the accom dee gentleman up ky N 


prightlineſs and falſchood. . 
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tion, depravation of manners, or ignorance: of 
et, tur] eee that ou 
yy poets cannot frame to themſelves the 
idea of a fine man who is not_a'whore+maſter, 
or of u fins:wbman thet in mer = nd $40 do 
1 have ſometimes thought of compiling a ſyſ- 
tem of ethics out of the writings of thoſe 
I FIR of Stage Morality. © But! 
been diverted from this thought by @ pro- 
ject which has been executed by an 2 
gentleman of my acquaintance. Ie has com- 
poſed, it ſeems, the hiſtory of a young! fellos 
who has taken all his notions of the world from 
the ſtage, and who has directed himſelf in even 
circumſtance of his life and converſation, hy the 
maxims and examples of the fine. gentleman'in 
Engliſh comedies. If I can prevail upon bim 
to give me a copy of this new-faſhioned: nove], 
I will beſtow on it a in my works, and 
queſtion not but it . 
RR 
ner. 19 * 8 
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Long exerciſe, my friend, inures the mind; , 1 
And what we once ate, we pleaſing find. * 


- Tazns is not a common ſaying 2 has a 
| better turn of ſenſe. | in it, than. what we often 


N es oat Dated from Chelſea. See final” note v 
No 5 
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hear in the months of the vulgar, that *cuſtom 
is a — nature. It is indeed able to form 


the mum amc and to g 'him inclinations and 
ether from thoſe he was 


- Plot, in his hiſtory of Stafford- 
ſhire, — — chancing to ENG 
within the found of a clock, — of — 
ing himſelf with counting the hour "the day 
—— the clock ſtruck, the clock being 
ſpotted by accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike 
and count the hour without the help of it, in 


born — 


the ſame manner as he had done when it was 
entire. I dare not vouch for the truth 
of this f it is very certain that euſtom has a 
m effect upon 


the body; at che ſarne 


time that it has ys 


ible effect 
oy and which, ieh 
—— What I al bete 
ubs notice of in cuſtom, is its wonderful effi- 
cacy in making every thing n A 
perſon who is addicted to pla or gaming, thougli 
he took but little delight in it ar firſt; 5 degrees 
contracts ſo ſtrong an inclination towards it, and 
gives himſelf up ſo entirely to it, that it — 
the only end of his being. The love of a 
or buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſibly, as 
S — till he 
fied for reliſhing that to which 


18 utterly 


he has been for ſome time diſuſed. Ney, a 
man may ſmoke, or drink, or take ſnuff, till he 
is unable to paſs away his time without it; not 


Z 
| 
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to mention how our delight in any particular 
ſtudy, art, or ſcience, riſes and 1 — 
portion to the application wh —_ 
upon it. Thus what was at firſt- an exerciſe, 
becomes at length an entertainment. Our em- 
ploy ments are changed into our diverſions. The 
mind grows fond of thoſe actions ſhe is accuſ- 
tomed to, and is drawn with reluctano from 
thoſe paths in which ſhe has been uſed to mu. 
Not only ſuch actions as were at firſt imdiſ. 
ferent to us, but even ſuch as are painful, will 
by cuſtom and practice become Sir 
Francis Bacon obſerves in his natural philoſophy, 
that aur taſte is never pleaſed better than with 
thoſe things which at firſt created a diſgaſt im it 
He gives inſtances, of claret, coffee, 
and _ liquors, which the palate ſeldom ap- 
upon the firſt taſte ; but when it has once 
88 of them, y retams it for life. 
The mind is conſtituted after the ſame manner, 
and, after having habituated herſelf to any par- 
ticular exerciſe or e nt, not only loſes 
her firſt averſion towards it, but concerves a cer- 
tain fondneſs and affection for it. I have heard 
one of the greateſt geniuſes this age has pro- 
duced ', who had been trained up in all the po- 
lite ſtudies of antiquity, aſfure me, upon his 
being obliged to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and re- 
cords, that, notwithſtandmg ſuch an employ- 
ment was at firſt very dry and irkſome to hum, 
he at laſt took an incredible pleafure in it, and 
preferred it even to the reading of Virꝑil or Ci- 


Dr. Atterbury. 


cero. The reader will obſerve, that I have not 
here conſidered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, 
but as it renders them delightful ; and th though 
others have often made the ſame reflections, it 
is poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes 
from it, with which I intend to an the remain- 


ng 2 of this paper 

we conſider — this property of hu- 
man nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine mo- 
ralities. In the firſt place, I would have no man 
diſcouraged with that kind of life, or ſeries of 


action, in which the choice of others, or his own 


neceſſities, may have engaged him. It may per- 
haps be very diſagrecable to him at firſt; but uſe 
and application will certainly render it not _ 
leſs painful, but pleaſing and ſati 

In the ſecond place, I would crogmmend to 

every one that admirable which 
goras is ſaid to have given to his diſciples, and 
which that philoſopher muſt have drawn from 
the obſervation I have upon, 


vie w——_ eligito, nam conſuetudo faciet jucundiſſi- 


- © Pitch upon that courſe of life which is 
— moſt excellent, and cuſtom will render it 


the moſt delightful. Men, whoſe circumſtances 


wil permit them to chooſe their own way of 
ife, are inexculable if they do not purſue that 


which their j nt tells them is the moſt 


audable. The voice of reaſon is more to be re- 
zarded than the bent of any preſent inclination, 
ince, by the rule above mentioned, inclination 


will at length come over to reaſon, though -a. 


an never force reaſon to comply with incl- 
nation. ö 


Vor. VI. T 
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In the third place, this obſervation may teach 
the moſt ſenſual and irreligious man to over 
look thoſe hardſhips and difficulties which are 
apt to diſcourage him from the-proſgontion. of 
a virtuous life. The gods, ſaid Heünd, * har 
placed labour before virtue ; the way, to her i 
at firſt: rough and difficult, but grows: more 
{ſmooth and eaſy the farther you advance in it. 
The man who proceeds in it with ſteadineſs and 
reſolution, will in a little time find that her 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and get * her 
s are 
87e * 2 this conſideration, we may fur- 
ther obſerve, that the practice of religion will 
not only be attended with that which 
naturally accompames thoſe actions to which we 
are habituated, but with thoſe ſupernumerar) 
joys of heart that riſe from the conſciouſneſs 
of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfaction of ad- 
ing up to the dictates of reaſon, and from the 
oſpect of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from: this 
obſervation, which we have made on the mind 
of man, to take particular care, when we ar 
once ſettled in a regular courſe of lite, how we 
too frequently indulge ourſelves in any the BY tak; 
moſt innocent diverſions and entertainment; dive 
ſince the mind may inſenſibly fall off from the that 
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I. Freds 


reliſh of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, er; anc) 
change that pleaſure which it takes in the per Wl thei 
| formance of its duty, W of m 
inferior and unprofitable nature. ol they 
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The laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this re- 
markable property in human nature, of being 
delighted with thoſe actions to Which it is ac- 
cuſtomed, is to ſhew how abſolutely neceſſary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if 
we would enjoy the pleaſures of the next. 
The ſtate of bliſs we call heaven will not be 
capable of affecting thoſe minds which are 
not thus qualified for it; wo muſt, in this 
world, gain a reliſn of truth and virtue, if we 
would be able to taſte that knowledge and pet- 
ſection, which are to make us happy in the 
next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and 
raptures, which are to rife up and iſn in 
the ſoul to all eternity, muſt be in her 
during this her preſent ſtate of probation. In 
ſhort, heaven is not to be looked upon only as 
— but as the natural effect of a religi- 
err a A 

On the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who, 
by long cuſtom, have contracted in the body 
habits of laſt and ſenſuality, malice and revenge, 
an averſion to every thing that is good, juſt or 
laudable, are naturally ſeaſoned and prepared for 
pan and miſery. Their torments have 
taken root in them; they cannot be happy when 
dweſted of the body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, 
that Providence will in a manner create them 
anew, and work a miracle in the rectification of 
their faculties. They may, indeed, taſte a kind 
of malignant pleaſure in thoſe actions to which 
they are accuſtomed, whilſt in this life; but 
when they are removed from all thoſe objects 
which are here apt to gratify them, they will 

LEES 
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naturally become their own tormentors, and ehe- 
riſh in themſelves thoſe painful habits of mind 
which are called in ſcripture phraſe, the worm 
which never dies.” This notion of heaven and 
hell is ſo very conformable to the light of nature, 
that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt ex- 
alted heathens. It has been finely improved by 
many eminent divines of the laſt age, as in 
ticular by archbiſhop Tillotſon and Dr. Sher- 
lock: but there is none who has raiſed ſuch no- 
ble ſpeculations upon it as Dr. Scot, in the firſt 
book of his Chriſtian Life, which is one of the 
fineſt and moſt rational ſchemes of divinity that 
is written in our tongue, or in any other. That 
excellent author has ſhewn how every particular 
— and habit of virtue will, in its own na- 
ture, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of 

neſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practiſe it: as, 
on the contrary, how every cuſtom- or habit of 
vice will be the natural hell of him in whom it 
ſubſiſts. jd 0 g 


Ne 448. Monday, Auguſt 4 4, 1912; 5 


Finns bot aliquid quandoque audebis. * 2 


0 In time to greater baſeneſs you'll proceed, | 


THe firſt ſteps towards ill are very - carefully 
to be avoided, for men inſenſibly go on — they 
are once entered, and do not keep up a liyely 
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abhorrence of the leaſt unworthineſs. There is 
a certain frivolous falſchood that people indulge 
themſelves in, which ought to be had in greater 
deteſtation than it commonly meets with. What 
mean is a neglect of promiſes made on ſmall 
and indifferent occaſions, ſuch as parties of plea- 
ſure, entertainments, and ſometimes meetings 
out of curioſity, in men of like. faculties, to be 
in each others company. There are 
cauſes to which one may aſſign this light infi- 
delity. Jack Sippet never keeps the hour he has 
appointed to come to a friend's to dinner; but 
he is an 1 fellow who does it out of 
vanity. He could never, he knows, make any 
figure in company, but by giving a little diſturb- 
ance at his entry, and therefore takes care to 
drop in when he thinks you — cam He 
takes his place after — 

body, and deſires there may be no — 
then does he begin to call himſelf the ſaddeſt 
fellow, in ſo many places as he 
was invited to elſewhere. It is the fop's vanity 
to name houſes of better cheer, and to acquaint 
you that he choſe yours out of*ten dinners which 
he was obliged to be at that day. The laſt time 
| had the fortune to eat with him, he was ima · 
gnng how very fat he ſhould have been had he 
aten all he had ever been invited to. But it 
is im to dwell upon the manners of 
ſuch a wretch as obliges all whom he diſap- 
points, though his circumſtances conſtrain them 
to be civil to him. But there are thoſe that 
cvery ane would be glad to ſee, who fall into the 
lame deteſtable habit. > a mercileſs thing 

3 
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that any one can be at caſe, and ſuppoſe a ſet 
of people who have a kindneſs for him, at that 
moment waiting out of reſpect ; to him, and 
refuſing to taſte their food or converſatiam with 
the utmoſt i One of theſe promiſen 
ſometimes make he excuſes for nut amin 
at all, fo late that half the company have anly 
to lament, that they have neglected: matters oi 
moment to meet him whom they find a trifler, 
They immediately repent of the bade Ge had 
for kim; ik treatment makes 
company never depend upon his promiſes any 
more; ſo that he often comes at the middle of 
1 mail, where he is ſecretly 1lighted-by the per- 
ſons with whom he cats, — — 
vants, whoſe dinner is delayed: by his 
longing their maſter's entertainment. 
wonderful that men guilty this way — 
have obſerved, that the whiling time, and ga- 
thering together, and waiting a little before din · 
ner, is the moſt awkwardly paſſed away of an 
in the four and twenty hours. I they did 
think at all, the y would reflect upon their guilt, 
in lengthening Ach a ſuſpenſion 2 
hife. The conſtant offending this way, has in a 

degree an effect upon the honeſty of his mind 
who is guilty of it, as common 48/4 
kind of habitual perjury. It makes the foul un- 
attentive to what an rode, even while 1t: ut- 
| ters it at the lips. nn a wordy 


vrator, while he was mn 

ſpeech to the people, full of vain prommiſes; 
Methinks, be, I am now fixing my che 
upon a cypreſs-tree; it has all the pomp ani 
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dle in its branches, leaves, and 


beauty inagina 
height, but, alas! it bears no fruit. 

Though the expectation which is 1 by 
impertinent promiſes is thus barren, their confi- 
dence, even aſter failures, is ſo great, that they 
ſubiiſt by Kill promiſing on. I have heretofore 
diſcourſed of the inſignificant har, the boaſter, 
and the caſtle builder, and treated them as no 
ill deſigning men (though they are to be placed 
among the frivolous falſe ones), but perſons who 
fall into that way purely to reoommend them- 
ſelves by their vivacities; but indeed I cannot 
let heedleis , though in the moſt minute 
circumſtances, paſs with ſo ſlight a cenfure. 
If a man ſhould take a reſolution to wr eny 
ſums above an hundred pounds, and yet con 
tract with different peop bk debts of Fvo-andten; 
how long can we ſuppoſe he will keep his cre- 
dit? This man will as long fupport his good 
name in buſineſs, as he will in converſation, who 
without difficulty makes aſſignations which he 
is indifferent whether he keeps or not. 

I am the more ſevere upon this vice, beeauſe 
| have been ſo/ unfortunate to be a very great 
criminal myſelf . Sir Andrew Freeport, and 
all my other friends who are ſcrupulous to pro- 
nuſes of the meaneſt conſideration imaginable, 
trom an habit of virtue that way, have often 


upbraided me with it. I take ſhame uon my- 
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ſelf for this crime, and more for the 
greateſt I ever committed of the ſort, that 
when as agreeable a company of gentlemen and 
ladies as ever were got together, and I forfooth, 
Mr. Spectator, to be of the with women. of 
merit, ike a booby as I was, miſtook-the' time 
of meeting, and came the night following. 
wiſh every fool, who is ent in this 
may have as great a loſs as had in tog 
the ſame company will never meet more, but 
are diſperſed into various parts of the world, and 
I am left under the compunction that I de- 
ſerve, in ſo many different places to be —— 
er. 
This fault is ſometimes: to be — for, 
when deſirable people are fearful of appearing 
preciſe and reſerved by denials; but they will 
find the apprehenſion of that imputation will 
betray them into a childiſh impotence of mind, 
and make them promiſe all who are ſo kind to 
alk it of them. This leads ſuch ſoft creatures 
into the misfortune of ſeeming to return over- 
tures of good-will with ingratitude. The firſt 
ſteps in the breach of a man s integrity are much 
more important than men are aware of. The 
man who ſcruples not breaking his word in 
little things, would not ſuffer in his own con- 
ſcience 16 great pain for failures of conſequence, 
as he who thinks every little offence againſt 
truth and juſtice a diſparagement. We ſhould 
not make any thing we ourſelves diſa 
habitual to us, if we would be ſure of our in- 


tegritr. 
I remember a falſchood of the Girtel {arts 
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though not in relation to aſſignations, that ex 
poſed a man to a very uneaſy adventure. Will 
Trap and Jack Stint were chamber-fellows in 
the * Temple about 25 years ago. They 
one night ſat in the pit together at a comedy, 
where they both obſerved and liked the fame 
young woman in the boxes. Their kindneſs 
for her entered both hearts deeper than they 
imagined, Stint had a good faculty in writin 
letters of love, and made his addreſs pri 
that way; while Trap proceeded in the ordinary 
courſe, by money and her waiting - maĩd. The 
lady gave them both en ,\ received 
Trap into the utmoſt. favour, anſwering at the 
ſame time Stint's letters, and giving him ap- 
pointments at third places. Trap began to ſuſ- 
pect the epiſtolary correſpondence of his friend, 
and diſcovered alſo that Stint opened all his 
letters Which came to their common lodgings, 
in order to form his own aſſi ' After 
much and reſtleſſneſs Trap came to a 
reſolution, Which he would break off 
their oommerce with one another without any 
hazardous explanation. He therefore writ a 
letter in a feigned hand to Mr. Trap at his 
chambers in the Temple. Stint, according to 
cuſtom, ſeized-and opened it, and was not a lit- 
* ſurpriſed to find the inſide , fi 15 
elf, when, wich eat aan of ſpiri . 
Mr. en | 

© You have 00 a fight — 

at the expence of doing a very heinous crime; 
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At the price of a faithful friend you hang ob. 
tained an incoriſtant miſtreſs. I in this 
expedient I have thought of to break my mind 
to you, and tell you, you are a baſe fellow, by 
means which does not expoſe you to the affront 
except you deſerve it. I know, ſir, us erimital 
2s you are, you have ſtill ſname en to avonge 
yourſelf againſt the hardineſs pra that 
mould publicly tell you of it. I therefore) who 
have received ſo many ſecret hurts tom 
Mall take ſatis faction with ſaſety to 1 
call you baſe, and you muſt bear it, or 
Tedge it; I triumph — — — 
come at me; nor do I think it difhonourable'to 
oome in armour to aſſault him, whis was in um- 
buſcade when he wounded wm. 
© What need more be ſaid to coin U of 
being guilty of the baſeſt practice i 
than that it is ſuch as has made you liable to be 
treated after this manner, while | y 
cannot in your own conſcience but allow the 
. of the en i n ” 


N Your injured friend, 
Nenn Narr ut. 
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Wu I-reflect wpon my labbure for the 
public, I cannot but obſerve, that part of the 
ſpecies, of which I profeſs myſelf à friend and 
guardian; is ſometimes treated with ſeverity; 
that is, there are in my writings many deſcrip- 
tions given of ill perſons, 2 wha, 
comium made of thoſe who are good. When 
| was convinced of this error, I could not but 
imme call to mind ſeveral of the fair ex 
of my acquaintance, whoſe characters deſerve 
to be tranimitted to in writings Which 
will long outhive mine t I do not think 
that a reaſon Why Lihould — them their 
place in my diurnal as long as it will laſt. For 
the ſervice theretore of my female readers, I ſhall 
ingle out ſome characters of maids, wives, and 
widows, which deſerve the imitation of the 
ſex. She who ſhall lead this ſmall Illuſtrious 
number of heroines ſhall be the amiable Fidelia. 

Before I enter upon the particular parts of 
her character, it is neceflary to ce; that ſhe 
is the only child of a decrepid father, whoſe life - 
5 bound up in hers. . This has uſtd 
a her cradle with all the tenderneſs 


maginable, and has 'viewed het growing per- 
— with the partiality of a parent, that ſbon 
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Fidelia, on her part, as I was going to ſay, as 
accompliſhed as ſhe is, with all her beauty, wit, 
air, and mien, employs her whole time in care 
and attendance upon her father. How have 1 
been charmed to ſee one of the moſt beautiful 
women .the age has produced, on her knees, 
helping on an old man's ſlipper! Her filial re- 
gard to him is what ſhe makes her diverſion, her 
buſineſs, and her glory. When ſhe was aſked 
by a friend of her deceaſed mother to admit of 
the courtſhip. of her ſon, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe 
had a great reſpect and gratitude to her for the 
overture in behalf of one ſo dear to her, but that 
during her father's life ſhe would admit into her 
heart no value for any thing that ſhould mterfere - 
with her endeavour to make his remains of life 
as happy and eaſy as could be expected in his 
5 The lady admoniſhed her of the 
prime of life with a ſmile; which Fidelia an- 
ſwered with a frankneſs that always attends 
unfeigned virtue: © It is true, madam, there is to 
be ſure very great ſatisfactions to be expected in 
the commerce of a man of honour, whom one 
tenderly loves; but I find ſo much ſatisſaction in 
the reflection, how much I mitigate a good 
man's pains, whoſe welfare upon my 
aſſiduity about him, that I willingly exclude the 
looſe gratifications of on for the ſolid re- 
flections of duty. I know not whether any 
man's wife would be allowed, and (what I ſtill 
more fear) I know not whether I, a wife, ſhould 
be willing to be as officious as I am at preſent 
about my parent.” The happy father has her 
declaration that the will not marry during his 
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life, and the pleaſure of ſecing that reſolution not 
uneaſy to her, Were one to paint filial affection 
in its utmoſt beauty, he could not have a more 
lively idea of it than in beholding Fidelia 
— her father at his hours of We gk 
and reſt, Pfr) 
When the general crowd of female youth, are 
conſulting their glaſſes, preparing for balla, aſ- 
— "i or plays; for a young lady, wha could 
be regarded among the foremoſt in thoſe places, 
either for her perſon, wit, fortune, or converſa- 
tion, and yet contemn all theſe entertammentz, 
to ſweeten the heavy hours of a 
is a reſignation truly heroic. Fidelia 
the duty of a nurſe with all the of a bride; 
nor does ſhe negle& her perſon, becauſe of her 
attendance on him, when he is too ill to receive 
company, to whom ſhe may make an rer 
ance, 

F idelia, who gives him up her youth, . 
think it any great ſacrifice to add to it the ſpoil - 

ing of her dreſs. Her care and exactneſu in her 
habit, convince her father of the alacrity of het 
mind; and ſhe has of all women the beſt ſoun- 
dation for affectin g the praiſe of a ſeeming negli 
gence. What adds to the entertainment of the 
good old man is, that Fidelia, where merit and 
fortune cannot be overlooked by — loven, 
reads over the accounts of her con n 
on her ſpinet the gayeſt airs, (and while 
doing ſo you woul ould think her formed only tor 
gallantry) to intimate to him the re the 
deſpiſes for his ſake, 

Thoſe who — themſelves the pattern of 
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zood-breeding and gallantry would be aſtoniſhed 


to hear that, in thoſe intervals when the old = 


gentleman is at: caſe, and can bear company. 
there are at bis houſe, in the moſt regular order, 
aſſemblies of people of the higheſt merit; where 
there is converſation. without mention of the 
faults of the abſent, benevolence between men 
and women without paſſion; and the higheſt 
ſubjects of morality treated of as natural and 
accidental diſcourſe ; all which 1s owing to the 
genius of Fidelia, who at once makes her 
father's way to another world eaſy, and her- 
ſelf capable of being an honour to his name in 


this. 


« Mr. SrEerarong, | 3 
IVIas the other day at the Bear- 
garden in hopes to have ſeen your ſhort face *; 
but not being ſo fortunate; I muſt tell you, by 
way of letter, that there is a myſtery among the 
gladiators which has eſcaped your ff 
etration. For, being in a box at an ale- 
ouſe near that renowned ſeat of honour above 
mentioned, I overheard two. maſters of the 
ſcience agrecing to quarrel on the 'next oppor- 
tunity. is was to happen in a company of a 
ſet of the fraternity of ballet; hüte, who were to 
meet that evening. When this was ſettled, one 
aſked the other, Will you give cuts ar te- 
ceive ? The other anſwered, © Receive.“ It 


| 


was replied, Are you a paſſionate - man?” 
No, provided you cut no more nor no deeper 
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than we agree = I thought it my duty to ac- 
quaint you with this, that the people may not 
pay the cindy for fighting, and be cheated. 
8 Tour humble ſervant, 

T7. S804 Roar, 


"wb 10 4 
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Virus poſt nummos. Hon 1. Ep. L. 533 
And then let virtue follow if ſhe will. Porz. 
— A . 


© Mr. SpECTATOR, . 8 
ALL men, through different paths, 

make at the ſame common thing, money; and 
it is to her we owe the politician, the merchant, 
and the lawyer; nay, to be free with you, I be- 
lieve to that alſo we are beholden to her for our 
Spectator. I am apt to think, that could ve 
look into our own hearts, we ſhould ſee money 
engraved in them in more lively and moving 
characters than ſelf-preſervation ; for who can 


reflect upon the merchant hoiſting fail in 4 
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doubtful purſuit of her, and all mankind ſacri- 
fcing their quiet to her, but muſt perceive that 
the characters of ſelf-preſervation (which were 
doubtleſs originally the brighteſt) are ſullied, if 
not wholly defaced ; and that thoſe of money 
(which at firſt. was only valuable as a mean to 
ſecurity) are of late ſo brightened, that the cha- 
raters of ſelf-preſervation, like a leſs light ſet 
by a greater, are become almoſt i tible ? 
Thus has money got the upper-hand of what all 
mankind formerly thought moſt dear, viz; ſecu- 
rity: and I wiſh 1 ſay ſhe had here put a 
ſtop to her victories ; but, alas! common honeſty 
fell a ſacrifice to her. This is the way ſcholaſtic 
men talk of the g in the world: but 
|, a tradeſman, 1 another account 
of this matter in the plain narrative of my own 
life. I think it r the firſt place, to ac- 
quaint my readers that, ſince my ſetting out in 
the world, which was in the year. 1660, I never 
wanted money; having begun with an indiffe- 
rent good ſtock in the tobacco-trade;: to Which 
| was bred ; and by the continual ſucceſſes it has 
pleaſed Providence to bleſs my endeavours with, 
am at laſt arrived at what they call a plumb . 
To uphold my diſcourſe in the manner of your 
wits or philoſophers, by ſpeaking fine things, or 
drawing inferences, as they pretend, from the 
nature of the ſubject, I account it vain; having 
never found any thing in the writings of ſuch 
men, that did not ſavour more of the invention 
of the brain, or what is ſtyled ſpeculation, than 
A cant word uſed by commercial people, to fignify an 
[100,000. : | 
Vor. VI. U 


| of them 1s 
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of ſound — rofitable obſervation. [ 
will read} — that there 1s what the 
Vin Gl natural in Ger tat; which is the ut 
moſt thoſe curious authors can aſſume to them - 
ſelves, and is indeed all they endea vour at, for 
c 
pray, 1s at Which 1s and 
eaſy, And what are pleaſing and eaf — 12 
ſooth, a new thought or conceit adr 
fmooth quaint language, to make you ſmile and 
wag your head, as being what never ima- 
gined before, and yet wonder why you had not; 
mere frothy amuſements, fit — 4 for . 
filly women to be caught with! 

. —— intention to i | 
readers in the methods of acquiring riches; that 
eee eee : but to. exhibit 
the real and folid trans] hav have found by 
them in my long and Xperience;' nor 
yet all the advantages of ſo — valuable 
a bleſſing, (for who does not know or imagine 
| the comforts. of being warm, or living at cafe, 
and that power and pre- eminence are their in- 
ſeparable attendants?) but only to inſtance the 
great ſupports they afford us under the ſevereſt 
calamities and misfortune ; to ſhew that the love 


a antidote againſt immorality 
and vice; ee 1 the ſame does hkewiſe'ns- 


turally diſpoſe men to actions of piety and devo- 
tion. All which I can make out my own 
experience, who think myſelf no ways particular 
from the reſt of mankind, nor better nor worſe 
by nature than generally other men are. 


6 


th 


ny "ay wit and two children, which 
and five ; but her to be a teeming 
- maintain à fainily 

nature on fo w a lofs; ery grow 

that ſhe and her children having been no great 
felf, a 8 
leſs deſerving woman, and with a much better 
tions as theſe were proper and apt to produce 
many hundreds were ſwept away a een _ 
ing little or nothing before-hand, and living 
children, and were : therefore inconſolaple. J 8 
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In the year 1665, when the ſickneſs was, 
were Probably I might have had 
more, coutidermg I was married between 'four 
finding 
woman, was cateful, as having then httle above 
brace of thouſand pounds pn 
e as 
men do Weir dion * children, — 
_—_ could not refiſt the firſt impulſes of 
rouſed reyyſelf, and found means to alleviate . 
at laſt conquer, my affliction, by reſlecting how 
expence to me, the belt part of her fortune was 
ſtill left; that my reduced to m 
journeyman, 
cheaper than before; and that being now a 
childleſs widower, I might' perhaps marry a no 
fortune than ſhe brought, which was but 800l. 
And, to convince x ag yr > ror hy ren? 
ſuch an effect, I remember it was the | conſtant 
obſervation, at that time when or 
nch ever bore the loſs of their 
lations far better that the poor; the latter hay- 
from hand to mouth, d the whole comfort 
and ſatisfaction of their lives in their wives and 
4 | The plagne.. 
U2 
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The following year happened the fire; at 
which time, by good providence, it was my 
fortune to have conyerted the greateſt part of 
my effects into ready money, on the proſpect of 
an extraordinary advantage which I was prepar- 
ing to lay hold on. This calamity was very 
terrible and aſtoniſhing, the fury of the flames 
being ſuch, that whole ſtreets, at ſeveral diſtant 
places, were deſtroyed, at one and the ſame 
time, ſo that (as it is well known) almoſt all 
our citizens were burnt out of what they had. 
But what did I then do? I did not ſtand gazing 
on the ruins of our noble metropolis; I did not 
ſhake my head, wring, my hands, ſigh and ſhed 
tears; I conſidered with myſelf what could'this 
avail : I fell a plodding what advantages might 
be made of the ready caſh, I had; and imme- 
diately bethought myſelf that wonderful penny- 
worths might be bought of the goods that were 
ſaved out of the fire. In ſhort, with about 
20001. and a little credit, I bought as much to- 
bacco as raiſed my eſtate to the value of 10,000]. 
I then © looked on the aſhes of our city, and 
the miſery of its late inhabitants, as an effect of 
the juſt wrath and indignation of heaven to- 
3 a ſinful and perverſe people. 
- * Aﬀer this I married again; and that wiſe 
dying, I took another; but both proved to be 


idle baggages: the firſt gave me a great deal of 


plague and vexation by her extravagancies, and 
became one of the by- words of the city. 
knew it would be to no manner of purpoſe u 
go about to curb the fancies and inclinations d 
women, which fly out the more for being re. 


— — . 7 ————— my »- __— 
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ſtrained ; but what I could I did; I watched 
her narrowly, and by good luck found her in 
the embraces (for which I had two witneſſes 
with me) of a wealthy ſpark of the court-end 
of the town; of whom I recovered 15,000 
pounds, which made me amends for what ſhe 
had idly ſquandered, and put a filence to all my 
neighbours, taking off my reproach by the gain 
they ſaw I had by it. The laſt died about two 
years aſter I married her, in labour of three 
children. I conjecture were begot by a 
country-kinſman of hers, whom, at her recom- 
mendation, I took into my family, and gave 
wages to as a journeyman. What this creature 
expended in delicacies and high diet for her 
kinſman (as well as I could compute by the 
poulterer's, . fiſhmonger's, and grocer's | bills), 
amounted in the ſaid two years to one hundred 
eighty- ſix pounds, four ſhillings; and five- pence 
balfpenny. The fine apparel, bracelets, lockets, 
and treats, &c. of the other, according to the 
beſt calculation, came, in three years and about 
three quarters, to ſeyen hundred forty-four 
pounds, ſeven ſhillings and nine-pence. After 
this I reſolved never to marry more, and found 
| had been a gainer by my marriages, and the 

damages granted me for the abuſes of my bed, 
(all charges deducted) eight thouſand three | 
hundred pounds within a trifle. . b 
* I come now to ſſ. the good effects of the 
love of money on the lives of men, towards 
rendering them honeſt, . ſober, and religious. 
When I was a young man, I had a mind to 
make the beſt of my wits, and over-reached a 
| | U 3 | 
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country-chap in a parcel of unſound goods; to e- 
whom, upon his upbraiding, and threatening to 
expoſe me for it, I returned the equivalent of = 
his loſs; and upon his good advice, wherein he en 
clearly demonſtrated the folly of ſuch artifices, A 


which can never end but in ſhame, and the Wl 6: 
ruin of all correſpondence, I never aſter tranſ- Wl or 
greſſed. Can your courtiers, who take bribes, WM :r 
or your lawyers or phyſicians in their practice, on 
or even the divines who intermeddle in wo co 
affairs, boaſt of making but one flip in their u. 
lives, and of ſuch a thorough and laſting refor- v 
mation? Since my coming into the world I Wl tic 
do not remember I was ever overtaken. in drink, Wl th 
fave nine times, once at the chriſtening of my {ec 
firſt child, thrice at our city feaſts, and five ad 
times at driving of bargains. My reformation Bl ca 
I can attribute to nothing ſo much as the love m. 
and eſteem of money, for I found myſelf to Bl or: 
be extravagant in my drink, and apt to tum (cr 
projector, and make raſh bargains. As for Wo- (cr 
men, I never knew any except my wives: for Bll vi 
my reader muſt know, and it is what we may | 
confide in as an excellent recipe, that the love Hof 
- buſineſs and e is the greateſt . wh 
of inordinate defires imaginable, as employing Wl pu 
the mind continually in the careful . of bie 
what one has, in the cager queſt after more, in ir 
looking after the negligencies and deceits of fer- BY oni 
vants, in the due enterin - and ſtating of ac- Wl thi 
counts, in hunting after chaps, and in the ex» Was 1 
act knowledge of the ſtate of markets; Which 

things whoever thoroughly attends to, will find T! 


enough and enough to employ his thoughts on 
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every moment of the day; ſo that I cannot call 
to mind, that in all the time 1 2383 
which, off and on, was above twelve years, 1 
ever once thought of my wives but in bed. 
And, laſtly, for religion, I have ever been a con- 
ſtant churchman, both forenoons and afternoons 
on Sundays, never forgetting to be thankful for 
any gain or advantage I had had that day; and 
on Saturday nights, upon caſting up my. ac- 
counts, I ways was for the ſum of my 
week's profits, and at Chriſtmas for that of the 
whole year. It is true, perhaps, that my devo- 
tion has not been the moſt ervent; which, I 
think, ought to be imputed to the evenneſs end 
ſedateneſs of my temper, which never would 
admit of any i ties of any ſort: and 1 
can — in my youth and prime of 
manhood, when my blood ran briſker, I took 
greater pleaſure in religious exerciſes than at pre. 
ſent, or many years paſt, and that my devotion 
ſenſibly declined as age, which is dull and 5 
wieldy, came upon me. | 
' I have, I hope, here proved, that the wwe 
of money prevents all immorality and vice; 
which if you will not allow, you muſt, that the 
purſuit of it obliges men to the ſame __ of 
ife as they would follow if 
'i\rtuous ; which is all — have to 
only recom 
think of it, and turn nes} wit into ready wo 


5 faſt as you can. 1 | 
Tf IF en erb. 


By Steele. See final tote to N. 424, on letter T. 
: n Dh Kis an the tt of Aga, Vein Fre 
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N. 451. Thurſday, Auguſt 7; 1712. 


— — — — 7 CO ———— — 


Jam ſævus apertam | WW 
In rabiem cepit vertt jocus, et per honeflas — _ 
Ire minax impune domos Win CR 
| Hon. 2. Ep. i. 148. 


Times corrupt, and nature ill-inclin'd d 2 
Produc'd the point that left the ſting behind; , 
Till friend with friend, aud families at ſtriſe, 
Triumphant malice rag'd thro” private life. 


Popk. 


THERE 1s nothing ſo ſcandalous to a goes 
ment, and deteſtable in the eyes of _—_ 
men, as defamatory papers and pam ; 
but at the ſame time there 1s nothing ya difh- 
cult to tame as a ſatirical author. An angry 
writer, who cannot appear in print, 'naturally 
vents his ſpleen in libels and lampoons. A gay 
old woman, ſays the fable, ſeeing all her wnn- 
kles repreſented in a large looking-glaſs, threw 
it upon the ground in a paſſion, and broke it in 
a thouſand pieces; but as ſhe was afterward 
ſurveying the fragments with a ſpiteful kind 
of pleaſure, ſhe could not forbear uttering bei- 
ſelt in the following ſoliloquy. What have 
I got by this revengeful blow of mine? | 
have only -multiplied my deformity, and ſec 


next, will be revived a comedy called The London Cuckold. 
Rample, Mr. Mills; Townly, Mr. Huſband; Doodle, Mr. 
Johnſon; - Wiſeacre, Mr. Bullock, ſen; Daſhwell, M.. 

wen ; 'and Loveday, Mr. Bullock, jun. Anabella, Mn. 
Bradſbaw ; and Peggy, Miſe Willis. With the laſt new, 
morrice-dance, by Mr. Prince and others. Spect. in folio. 
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an hundred ugly faces, where before I ſaw but 


one. s tad bes boodsMulfdfine claw ack 
It has been ſed, to oblige every perſon 
that writes a book, or a paper, to ſwear himſelf 
the author of it, and enter down in a public re- 
giſter his name and place nume ug ts 
This indeed would have effectually ſuppreſſad 
all printed ſcandal, which generally appears under 
borrowed names, or under none at all. But it 
is to be feared that ſuch an expedient would not 
only deſtroy ſcandal, but learning. It would 
operate promiſcuouſly, and root up the corn 
and tares together. Not to meation ſome of 
the moſt celebrated works of piety, which have 
proceeded from anonymous authors, who have 
made it their merit to convey to us ſo great a 
charity in ſecret; there are few, works of genius 
that come out firſt with the author's name. The 
writer generally makes. a trial of them in the 
world before he owns them; and, 1 believe, 
very few, who are capable of writing, would 
ſet pen to: paper, if they knew beforehand that 
they muſt not publiſh their productions but on 
ſuch conditions. For my own part, I muſt de- 
clare, the papers I preſent; the public are like 
fairy favours, which ſhall laſt no longer than 
while the author is concealdode. 
That which makes it particularly difficult to 
reſtrain theſe ſons of calumny and detamation 
is, that all ſides are equally guilty of it, and that 
every dirty ſcribbler is countenanced by great 
names, whoſe intereſts he propagates by ſuch 
vile and infamous methods. I have never yet 


heard of a miniſtry who have inflicted an cxem- 
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plary ent on an author that 
their cauſe with falſehood and ſcandal, rin treated 
in a moſt cruel manner the names of theſe who 
have been looked upon as their rivals and an- 
— Would a government ſet an everlaſt- 
mark of their diſpleaſure one of thoſe 
infamous writers, who makes his court to them 
by tearing to pieces the reputation of a com- 
petitor, we ſhould quickly ſec an end put to 
this race of-vermin, that are a ſcandal to govern- 
ment, and a reproach to human nature. Such 
a proceeding would make a miniſter of ſtate 
ſhine in hiſtory, and would fill all mankind 
with a juſt abhorrence of who ſhould 
treat him unworthily, and employ againſt him 
thoſe arms which he ſcorned to make uſt of 
againſt his enemies. 5 
cannot think that any one will be 6 
as to imagine, what I have here ſaid is 
with reſpect to any party or faction. Every on 
Who has in bim the ſentiments either of a 
Chriſtian or gentleman, cannot but be' highly 
offended at this wicked and ungenerous practice 
which is ſo much in uſe among us at 
that it is become a kind of national crime, and 
diſtinguiſhes us from all the governments that 
lie about us. I cannot but look upon the fineſt 
ſtrokes of ſatire which are aimed at particular 
perſons, and which are ſupported eyen with the 
appearances of truth, to be the marks of an 
evil mind, and highly criminal in themſelves. 
Infamy, like other puniſhments, is under the 
direction and diſtribution of the m e, and 
not of any private perſon. . A we 
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learn, from a ent of Cicero, that th 


there were very few in 
twelve tables, a ibel or lampoon Which took 
away the good name of another, was to be 
puniſhed by death. But this is far from being 
our caſe. Our ſatire is nothing but ribaldry, 
and billingſgate. | Scurrility paſſes ſor wit ; and 
he who can call names in the greateſt variety of 
phraſes, is Iooked upon to have the ſhrewdeſt 
pen. N 3 families is 


ruined, the higheſt poſts — — 
rendered cheap and vile in _ of the 


ple, the nobleſt virtues. and moſt exalted parts 
expoſed to the contempt of the vicious the 
ignorant. Should a foreigner, who knows no- 
thing of our factions, or one who is to 
act his part in the world when our preſent heats 


and animoſities are forgot, ſhould, I ſay, ſuch 


an one form to himſelf a notion of the 
men of all ſides in the Britiſh nation, who 


are now livi 


minable writings which are daily publiſhed 


among us, what nene oy 


appear! 


As this ee ee er tends to U ale; . 


verſion of all truth and humanity among us, it 
deſerves the utmoſt deteſtation and diſcourage- 
ment of all who have either the love of their 
country, or the honour of their religion, at 
heart. I would therefore earneſtly recommend 


it to the conſideration of thoſe who deal in theſe 


and of thoſe WHn¹ 


pernicious arts of writing, 


take pleaſure in the reading of them. As for. 


from the characters which 
are given them in ſome or other of thoſe abo- 


® . 
* 
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the firſt, I have ſpoken of them in former pa- 
pers, and have not ſtuck to rank them with 
the murderer and aſſaſſin. Every honeſt man 
ſets as high a value upon a good name, as upon 


hfe itſelf; and I cannot but think that thoſc 
the 


who privily aſſault the one, would d 


other, might they de it with the fame geg 


and impunity: "> £2 088 
As for perſons who mie oleafurs in the read- 
ing and ſperſing ſuch dcteſtable libels, I am 
aid they fall very little ſhort of the guilt of 
the firſt — By a law of the 
Valentinian and Valens, it was made death for 
any perſon not only to write a libel, but, if he 
met with one by chance, not to tear or burn it. 


But becauſe I would not be thought ſingular in 


my opinion of this matter, 1 ſhall conclude my 
paper with the words of monſieur Bayle, Who 


was a man of great freedom of thought as well 


as of exquiſite learning and judgment. 

© I cannot ;mmdaine, that — 22 
a libel, is leſs deſirous of doing miſ- than 
the author himſelf. But what ſhall we fay of 
the pleaſure which a man takes in the reading 
of a defamatory libel? Is it not an heinous 
ſin in the ſight of God? We muſt diſtinguiſh 
in this point. The pleaſure is either an agree- 
able ſenſation we are affected with, when we 
meet with a witty thought which is well er 
preſſed, or it is a joy which we conceiye from 
the diſhonour of the perſon who is defamed. | 
will ſay nothing to the firſt of theſe caſes ; for 
perhaps ſome would think that-my morality 
not ſevere enough, if I ſhould — that a man 


_ 
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is not maſter of thoſe agreeable ſenſations, any 
more than of thoſe occaſioned by ſugar or ho- 
ney, when they touch his tongue; but as to 
the ſecond, every one will on that pleaſure to 
be a heinous ſin. The pleaſure in the firſt caſe 
is of no continuance: it prevents our reaſon and 
reflection, and may be immediately followed by 
a ſecret grief, to ſee our neighbour's honour 
blaſted. If it does not ceaſe immediately, it is 
a ſign that we are not diſpleaſed with the ill- 
nature of the ſatiriſt, but are glad to ſee him 
deſame his enemy by all kinds of ſtories; and 
then we deſerve the puniſnmen to which the 
writer of the libel is ſubject. Fſhall here add 
the words of a modern author. St. Gregory, 
upon excommunicating thoſe writers who had 
diſnonoured Caſtorius, does not except thoſe 
who read their works; becauſe, ſays he, if ca- 
lumnies have always been the delight of their 
hearers, and a gratification of thoſe perſons who 
have no other advantage over honeſt men, is 
not he who takes pleaſure in reading them as 
guilty as he who compoſed them? It is an un- 
conteſted maxim, that they who approve an ac- 
tion, would certainly do it if they could ; that 
is, if ſome reaſon of ſelf-love did not hinder 
them. There is no difference, ſays Cicero, be- 
tween adviſing a crime, and approving it when 
committed. The Roman law confirmed this 
maxim, having ſubjected the approvers and 
authors of this evil to the ſame penalty. We 
may therefore conclude, that thoſe Who are. 
pleaſed with reading defamatory libels, ſo. far as 
to approve the authors and diſperſers of them, 
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are as guilty as if they had-compoſed them; for 


if they do not. write fuch libels themſelves, it 
is becauſe they have not the talent of Writing, 

— will run no hazard. 

The author produces other authorities to eon- 


un n Ont, in this e q 3 


| = | 


Taznt is no humour in my countrymen, 
which I am more inclined. to wonder. at, than 
their general thirſt after news. There arꝶ about 
half a dozen ingenious men, who: live very 
ntifully upon this curioſity of their fellow 
jects. They all of them receive the ſame 
advices from abroad, and very often in the ſame 
words; but their way of cooking it is ſo very dit- 
ferent, that there is no citizen, who tis an 
eye to the public good, that can leave the coi- 
fce-houſe with a peace of mind before be has 
given every one of them a reading. Theſe ſe- 
veral diſhes of news are ſo very agrecable to 
the palate of my —ͤ — 
only pleaſed with them when they are 1 


By Addiſon, dated from Chelſea. Old Tonſen told 2 
writer in theſe papers, that he ſeldom. called upon Addiſon 
when he did not find Bayle's Dictionary lying open * his 
table. See there his curious ee Gn Ihe bels. Gen. 
Diet. vol. x. p. 330, 10 vols. fol. 
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up hot, but when they are again fet cold before 
them, by ethoſe penetrating politicians. wha 
oblige the public with their, reflections and 


obſervations upon every piece of intelligence 
that is ſent us from abroad. The text is given 


us by n and the comment by 


But not withſtandi ar 
told us in ſo. many di a probing and, if oc- 
caſion requires, in ſo many articles of the fame 


paper, notwithſtanding in n Nr 


poſts we hear the ſame ſtory e 


— advices from Paris, B 
and from every great town in Europe ; —— | 
ſtanding the multitude of annotations, explana- 
_ reflections, and various readings: which 
through, our time lies heavy on our 

— tll the arcival of «-freſh mail: we long to 
receive further, to hear what will 
be the next ſtep, or what will be the conſe- 
quences of that Which we have already taken. 
A weſterly wind keeps the Whole — Wa. 
penſe, _ puts a ſtop to converſation. 
This general curioſity has been raiſed and in- 
flamed by our late wars, and, if nightly directed, 
might be of good uſe to a perſon who: has fuch 
a thirſt awakened in him. Why ſhould not a 
man, who takes delight in readir every thing 
that is new, apply himſelf to „ travels, 
and other writings of the ſame kind, where he 
will find perpetual fuel for- his cunolity, and 
meet with 9 1 leafure and improvment 
than in theſe pa the week? An Xhioneſt 
tradeſman, whe Toben ä in 
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X of a battle, and perhaps is balked at 
laſt, may here meet with half à dozen in a 
day. He may read the news of a whole cam- 
gn in leſs time than he now beſtows upon 
the products of a ſingle Fights. conqueſts, 
and revolutions, he thi together, The reader's 
curioſity is raiſed and ſatisfied every moment, 
and his paſſions diſappointed or gratified, with- 
out being detained in a ſtate of uncertainty from 
day to . „or lying at the mercy of the ſea 
and wind; in ſhort, the mind is not here kept 
in a tual gape after knowledge, nor pu- 
niſhed with that eternal thirſt which is the por- 
tion of all our modern ee e and yo 
fee-houſe politicians. 

All matters of fact, which a man did 10 
5 before, are news to him; and 1 do not 
ſee how any haberdaſher in Cheapſide is more 
concerned in the preſent quarrel of the Cantons, 
than he was in that of the League. At leaſt, 
I believe, every one will allow me, it is of miore 
importance to an Engliſhman to know the hiſ- 
tory of his anceſtors, than that of his contem- 
poraries who hve upon the banks of the Danube 
or the Boriſthenes. As for thoſe who are of 
another mind, I ſhall recommend to them the 
following letter from a projector who is willing 
to turn a penny by this remarkable cunoſity of 
bis countrymen. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 
© You: muſt have TOR cher en 
who frequent coffee-houſes, and delight in news, 
are pleaſed with every thing that is matter of 
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at, ſo it be what they have not heard before · 
A victory, or a defeat, are equally agreeable to 
them. The ſhutting of a cardinal's mouth 
pleaſes them one poſt, and the opening of it 
another. They are glad to hear the French 
court is removed to Marli, and are afterwards 
s much delighted with its return to Verſailles. 
They read the advertiſements with the ſame 
curioſity as the articles of public news; and are 
z pleaſed to hear of a pye- bald | horſe that is 
frayed out of a field near Iſlington, as of a 
whole troop that have been engaged in any fſo- 
rign adventure. In ſhort, bo have a reliſh' for 
every thing that is news, let the matter of it be 
what it will; or, to ſpeak more properly, they 
ae men of a voracious appetite, but no taſte. 
Now, fir, ſince” the great fountain of news, I 
mean the war, is very near being dried up; 
and ſince theſe gentlemen have contracted fuch 
a inextinguiſhable thirſt after it; I have taken 
their caſe and my on into conſideration, and 
have thought of a project which may turn to 
e advantage of us both. I have thoughts of 
publiſhing a daily paper, which ſhall compre- 
bend in it all the moſt remarkable occurrences. 
n every little town, village, and hamlet, that lie 
thin ten miles of London, or, in other words, 
thin the verge of the penny-poſt. I have 
itched upon this ſcene of intelligence for two | 
aſons; firſt, | becauſe the carriage of letters 
vill be very cheap; and ſecondly, becauſe I 
nay receive them every day. By this means 
ny readers will have their news freſh and freſh, 
id many worthy: citizens, who cannot ſleep 
Vor. VI. | X 
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with any ſatisfaction at preſent, for want of 
being informed how the world. # may go to 
bed contentedly, it r_ my deft _—__ EY put out 
De mar nine o 

have already eſtabliſh ——— 4 
ſeveral places, and eee e — 


| 82 By my laſt advices from I 

hear, n a horſe was into the pound 
on the third inſtant, and that he was not releaſed 
when the letters came away. 

*We arc informed from Pankridge*, that 
dozen weddings were lately celebrated in the 
mother church Þ of that place, but are referred u 
their next letters for the nn of the parts 
concerned. 

Letters 6 Brump . adviſe, /that the 
widow Blight had por 2 ſeveral viſits from 
John Milldew, which affords great matter 
ſpeculation in thoſe parts. | 
By a fiſherman who lately touched at H 
merſmith, there is advice from „ that 
certain gn well known in that place, i 1s like 
to loſe his election for churchwarden; but ti 
being boat-news, we cannot give — ate 
it. 5 

Letters from Paddington bring 


,, . goo or ne 


Une u. 
than that William Squeak, the fow-gelder, pit 
through that place the fifth inſtant. 

„They adviſe from: Fulham, that things n 
mained there in the ſame ſtate they were. The 
had intelligence, juſt as the letters came au 
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of a tub of excellent ale juſt ſet abroach at Par- 
ſons Green; but this wanted confirmation, ' , | 

J have here, ſir, given you a ſpecimen of the 
news with which I intend to entertain the town, 
and which, when drawn up regularly in the form 
of a ne will, I doubt not, be very accept- 
able to manyof thoſe public - ſpirited rs, who 
take more delight in acquainting themſelves with 
other people's buſineſs than their own. | I hope 
a paper of this kind, which lets us know what is 
done near home, may be more uſeful to us than 
thoſe which are filled with advices from Zug 
and Render, and make ſome amends for that 
dearth of intelligence, which we may juſtly ap- 
prehend trom times of peace. If I find that you 
receive this project favourably, I will ſhortly 
trouble you with one or two more; and in the 
mean time am, moſt worthy fir, with all due 
epd, 75 ta) | 

Your moſt obedient, 
by and humble ſervant,” 


Ne 453- Saturday, Auguſt 9, 1712. | 


Non ner tenui ferar  _ 8 
e 7 Hon. 2. Od. x. i. 


No weak, no common wing ſhall bear 4 
My riſing body through the air. Co | 
Tune is bot à more pleaſing exerciſe of the 


mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with 
' By Addiſon, Chelka. Spe fag) re N 
. 2 1 
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ſuch an inward ſatisfaction, that the duty is 
ſufficiently rewarded by the performance. It 
is not like the practice of many other virtues, 
difficult and painful, but attended with ſo much 
pleaſure, that were there no poſitive command 
which enjoined: it, nor any recompence laid 
up for it hereafter, a generous mind would in- 
dulge in it, for the natural gratification that-ac- 
companies it. Nag 
If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his Maker? The Su- 
reme Being does not only confer. upon us theſe 
unties, which proceed more immediately from 
his hand, but even thoſe benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Every bleſſing we enjoy, 
by what means ſoever it may be derived upon 
us, is the gift of Him who is the great Au 
of , and Father of mercies. 

f gratitude, when exerted towards one ano- 
ther, naturally produces a very pleaſing ſenſation 
in the mind of a grateful man; it exalts the 
ſoul into rapture, when it is employed on this 
8 er of gratitude, on this beneficent 

ing who has given us every thing we already 
poſſeſs, and from whom we expect every thing 
we yet hope for. ö 

Moſt of the works of the pagan poets were 
either direct hymns. to their deities, or tended 
indirectly to the celebration of their reſpective 
attributes and perfections. Thoſe who are ac- 
quainted with the works of the Greek and Latin 
which are ſtill extant, will upon reflection 

find this obſervation ſo true, that I ſhall not en- 


large upon it. One would wonder that more of 
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our Chriſtian | poets have not turned their 
thoughts this way, eſpecially if we conſider, that 
our idea of the Supreme Being is not only in- 
finitely more great and noble than what, could 
poſſibly enter into the heart of an heathen, but 
filled with every thing that can raiſe the 1magi- 
nation, and Tau an 8 for the ſublimeſt 
thoughts an 03-4 | 

Platarch tells us — a * who was ſng⸗ 
ing an hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated 
her for her delight in human ſaęrifices, and 
other inſtances of cruelty and revenge; Laar 
which a who was preſent at this piece o 
— ſeems to — a truer idea of 
the divine nature, told the votary, by mr K 
reproof, that, in recompence for his hymn 
heartily wiſhed he might have a daughter 4 the 
ſame N with the goddeſs he, celebrated. 
lt was impoſſible to write the praiſes of qne of 
thoſe falſe deities, according to the pagan creed, 
without a mixture or " PUPEFUNENCE and —_ 
Pow obo v 

e Jews, who before the time of Chriſti- 

anity were the only people who had the know- 
— of the true have ſet the Chriſtian 
world an example how they ought to 70 
this divine talent of which I am 1 | 
that nation produced men of great genius, rg 
out conſidering them as inſpired writers, they 
have tranſmitted to us many hymns and divine 
odes, which excel thoſe that are delivered down 
to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the 
poetry, as much as 2 the ſubject to which it 
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was conſecrated. This I think = eaſily bo 
ſhewn, if there were occaſion for it. 

I have already communicated to whe public 
ſome pieces of divine poetry *; and, as * — have 
met with a very favourable 
from time to time any work of the ſame 
nature, which has not er 
may be Wer donne, rue, eilen. 


* Wann ly xs, O n c 
Vu fung foul nen:; 
Re d with the view, I'm loſt L9H 
Irn nig 
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The declare, PO Fe 
Thar ws within my ravith'd e pal 

But Thov cab ad it that, JETTY 


T4 Oded «| * 9 
* "nl. [0 & T al] 
© Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, ; | dil 
And all my wants redreſt, tal. ad 
When in the flent womb I , 6" e 
And hung upon the breaſt, © 1a. nt 
IV. (i 
— and, cliyth 1 
3 lent an ear, 8 [ 
| yet m le thoughts 
To form hemſhes br | 


[ 
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© Unnumber'd comforts ye my foul | 


Thy tender care beſtow d, 


Before my infant heart once ! 
From whom thoſe ny Bow d. 


Wg in the eg ar of youth, 


With heedleſs it 


Thine arm unſeen conveys aft, 
Wr 28 


— ad ks” 


clear'd my way, 
the 


It gently 
And 


Has made my 
And in a kind and 


My daily thanks employ ; 


Nor is the leaſt a 


The glorious theme renew. 


cheerful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts wich joy. 


X 4 


ſnares of vice, 
qi Io ua tt . E 


When worn with ficknel, of haſt Thou 
With, health renew'd my face, 

And when in fins and forrows ſunk, 
r ES 


© Thy bounteous hand with worklly bliſs 
5 
ichful friend 


Has ddubled all my ſtore. 
| 85 | 
© Ten thouſand. thouſand precious gifts. 


1 * * 5 
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© When nature fails, and day and nh, 
Divide thy works no more, Fo 


My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 00 
Thy mercy ſhall adore, ty | 


T > 


F134. 


5 co. * WW 07.041 "J7 

«Through al eternity to Thee © 
A joyful ſong I'll raiſe, 

For oh | eternity's too ſhort - 


To utter all Thy praiſe” e. 


Neo 454. Monday, Auguſt. 17, 1714: 


los co vaciuom tempus ue dem mib OD 
Laboris. Fes Has Wi 


| Give me leave to allow myſelf no reſpite from labour, 


ible pleaſure to know a 
and be of no e N bg: 
nificancy in it. 


To be ever unconcerned, and ever on 
new objects with an endleſs curioſity, is a delight 
known only to thoſe who are turned for 55 
lation: nay, they who 77 70 it muſt value 
only as they are the objects of ſpeculation, with- 
out drawing any would advantage to themſelves 
from them, but juſt as they are 3 contribyte 
to their amuſement, or the improvement of the 
mind, I lay one night laſt week at Richmond; 


By Addiſon, Chelſea, See final note to N $: 
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little of the world, 
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and being teſtleſs, not out of diſſatisfaction, but a 
certain buſy inclination one ſometimes has, L roſe 
at four in the morning and took boat for London, 
with a reſolution to rove by boat and coach» for 
the next four and twenty hours”, till the many 
different objects I muſt needs meet with ſhould 
ti and give me an inclination | 
Wee 7 | 
ble — an odd hu« 
cj I am was often that day, 
which is ſaluting — tera whe- 
hes {Or — "This is a particularity 
would — — conſidered that 
the grea ure receive at 
eyes, 7nd that ler obliged ton agree prin 
for coming abroad into my view, as is 
for a viſit. of converſation at their own houſes. | 
The hours of the day and are: taken up 
in the cities of L and Weſtminſter, by 
people as different from each other as thoſe: who 
are born in different centuries. Men of ſin 
o clock give way to thoſe of nine, they of nine to 
the generation of twelve; and they of twelve 
diſappear, and make room for tons faſhionable 
1 have made two o clock the noon. of 
e 
Wuen we firſt put off from ſhore, e bon fell 
in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the ſeveral 
market-ports of London; and it was the molt 
pleaſing ſcene im e to ſee the cheerfulnem 
with which thoſe induſtrious people = wm thein 
way to a certain ſale of their goods. 
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with as agreeable plantations, as any ſpot on the 
earth; — Thames itſelf, loaded with the 
of each ſhore, added very much to the 
It was very eafy to obferve by their 
ſailing, and the countenances of the ruddy vir- 
gins, who: were ſapercargoes, the part of the 
town to which they were bound. There wasan 
air in the purveyors for Covent-garden, who 
converſe with morning rakes, very 
unlike the ſceming ſobriety of thoſe bound for 
Stocks-mmurket. T6 2 ett eon 11 

Nothing remarkable 


in our voyage; 


but 1 landed with ten ſail of apricot boats, at 


Strand · bridge, after having put in at Nine-Elms, 
and taken-m melons, 'c ed by Mr. Cuffe, 
of that place, to Sarah Sewell and conipany,'at 
their ſtall in Cov 


n. We arrived at 
Strand-bridge at ſix of the clock, and were un- 
loading; when the hackney-eoachmen of the 
foregoing night took their leave of each other at 
the Dark-Houſe, to go to bed before the day was 
too far ſpent. Chimney-ſweepers paſſed by us 
as we made up to the market, and ſome raillery 
happened between one of the fruit-wenches and 
thoſe black men, about the Devil and Eve, with 
alluſion to their ſeveral profeſſions. I conld not 
beheve any place more entertaining than Covent- 
garden; where I ſtrolled from one fruit-ſhop to 
another, with crowds of agrecable young women 
around me, who were purchaſing fruit for ther 
reſpective families. It was almoſt eight of the 
clock before I could leave that variety of object. 
J took coach and followed a young lady, who 
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tripped into another juſt before me, attended by 
her maid. I ſaw immediately ſhe was of the 
family of the Vainloves. There are a ſet of theſe 
who, of all things, affect the play of Blindman's- 
buff, and leading men into for they know 
not whom, who are fled they know not where. 
This ſort of woman is a janty ſlattern : 
ſhe hangs on her clothes, plays her head, vans 
her poſture, and ＋ ace inceſſantly, and 
all with aw a at the ſame 
time to hide herſelf, — give you to under 
ſtand ſhe is in humour to laugh at you. You 
muſt have often ſeen the coachmen make ftgns 
with their fingers, as they drive by each other, 
to intimate how much they have got that 
They can curry on that language to give intelh4 
gence where they are driving. In an inftant my 
coachman took the wink to purſue; and the 
lady's driver gave the hint that he was going 
through Long-acre towards St. James s: while 
he whipped up James-ſtreet, we drove for King. 
ſtreet, to fave the paſs at St. Martin's-lane. The 
coachmen took care to meet, joſtle, and threaten 
each other for way, and be entangled at the end 
of Newport-ſtreet and Long-acre. The fright, 
you muſt believe, ht down the lady's 
coach · door, and obliged her, with her maſk off, 
to inquire into the buſtle, when ſhe ſees the man 
ſhe would avoid. The tackle of the coachs 
window is ſo bad ſhe cannot draw it up again, 
and ſhe drives on ſometimes wholly diſcovered, 
and ſometimes half eſcaped, to the 
accident of carriages in her way. One of theſe 
ladies keeps her ſeat in a hackney-coach, as well 
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as the beſt rider does on a managed horſe. The 
laced ſhoe on her left foot, with a careleſs gel- 
ture, juſt — — on the oppoſite/ cuſhion, 
held her firm, and in a proper attitude to 
receive the next jolt. 12 

As ſhe was an excellent coach- woman, 
were the glances at each other which we had 
for an hour and an half, in all parts of the town, 
by the {kill of our drivers; till at laſt my lady 
was conveniently loſt, with notice from her 
coachman to ours to make off, and he ſhould 
hear where ſhe went. This chace was now at 
an end; and the fellow who drove her came to 


us, and diſcovered that he was ordered to come 


in in an hour, for that ſhe was a ſilk - worm. 
I was ſurpriſed with this phraſe; but ſound it 
was a cant among the hackney fraternity for 
their beſt cuſtomers, women who ramble twice 
or thrice a week from ſhop to ſhop, to turn over 
all the goods in town without buying any thing. 
The ſilk- worms are, it ſeems, indulged by the 
tradeſmen ; for though they never buy, they are 
ever talking of new , laces, and ribbons, and 
| ſerve the owners in getting them cuſtomers, as 
their common dunners do in making them pay. 
The day of people of faſhion now to 
break, and carts and hacks were mingled with 
equipages of ſhow and vanity; when I reſolved 
to walk it, out of cheapneſs : but my 
curioſity is ſuch, that I find it always my i 
to take coach ; for ſome odd adventure among 
beggars, ballad-ſingers, or the like, detains and 
throws me into expence. It happened ſo im- 
mediately; for at the corner of Warwick · ſtrect, 
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as I was liſtening to a new ballad, a ragged raſ> 
cal, a beggar who knew me, came up to me, 
and began to turn the eyes of the good- com- 
pany upon me, by telling me he was extreme 
poor, and ſhould die in the ſtreet for want of 
drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him ſix-pence to go into the 
next ale-houſe and ſave his life. He urged, 
with a melancholy face, that all his famuly had 
died of thirſt. All the mob have humour, and 
two or three began to take the jeſt; by which 
Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and let me ſneak 
off to a coach. As I drove along it was a pleaſ- 
ing reflection to ſee the world ſo prettily check- 
ered ſince I left Richmond, and the ſcene ſtill 
filling with children of a new hour. This ſatiſ- 
faction increaſed as I moved towards the city; 
and gay ſigns, well-diſpoſed ſtreets, magnificent 
public ſtructures, and wealthy ſhops, adorned 
with contented faces, made the joy ſtill riſing 
till we came into the centre of the city, and 
centre of the world of trade, the Exchange of 
London, As other men in the crowds about 
me were pleaſed with their hopes and bargains, 
| found my account in obſerving them, in at- 
tention to their ſeveral intereſts. I, indeed, 
looked upon myſelf as the richeſt man that 
walked the Exchange that day; for my benevo- 
lence made me ſhare the gains of every bargain 
that was made. It was not the leaſt of my ſa- 
tisfaction in my ſurvey, to go up ſtairs, and paſs 
the ſhops of agrecable females; to obſerve fo 
many pretty hands buſy in the folding of rib- 
bons, and the utmoſt eagerneſs of agreeable 
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faces in the ſale of patches, pins, and wires, on 
each ſide of the counters, was an amuſement in 
which I could longer have indulged myſelf, had 
not the dear creatures called to me, to aſk what 
IT wanted, when I could not anſwer, only . To 
look at you. I went to one of the windows 
which opened to the area below, where all the 
ſeveral voices loſt their diſtinction, and roſe up 
in a confuſed humming ; which created-in me 
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a reflection that could not come into the mind P. 
of any but of one a little too ſtudious; for I ſaid a 
to myſelf with a kind of pun in thought, What tl 
nonſenſe 1s all the hurry of this world to thoſe Pi 
who are above it? In theſe, or not much wiſer be 
thoughts, I had liked to have loſt my place at lo 
the chop-houſe, where every man, ing to re 
the natural baſhfulneſs or ſullenneſs of our na- m 
tion, eats in a public room à meſs of broth, or It 
chop of meat, in dumb filence, as if they had ke 
no pretence to ſpeak to each other on the foot bh 
of being men, except they were of each other's WI 
acquaintance. + l. fac 
I went afterwards to Robin's, and ſaw people, ta 
who had dined with me at the five- penny ordi- ev 
nary juſt before, give bills for the value of large 55 
l 


eſtates; and could not but behold with great 
pleaſure, property lodged in, and transferred in 
a moment from ſuch as would never be maſters 
of half as much as is ſeemingly in them, and 
ven from them every day they live. But be- 

ore five in the afternoon I left the city, came 
to my common ſcene of Covent - garden, and 
paſſed the evening at Will's in attending the 
diſcourſes of ſeveral ſets of people, who relieved 
7 
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each other within my hearing on the ſubjects of 
cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
laſt ſubject kept me till I heard the ſtreets in 
the poſſeſſion of the bell-man, who had now the 
world to himſelf, and cry d, Paſt two o clock. 
This rouſed my from my ſeat 5 _ went to 
my lodgings, led by a light, whom I put into 
the diſcourſe of his private oxconomy, and made 
him give me an account of the charge, hazard, 
profit, and loſs of a family that depended upon 
alink, with a deſign to end my trivial day with 
the generoſity of ſix-pence, inſtead of a third 
of that ſum, hen I came to my cham- 
bers, I writ down theſe minutes; but was at a 
loſs what inſtruction I ſhould propoſe to my 
reader from the enumeration of ſo many inſig- 
nificant matters and occurrences ; and I thought 
it of great uſe, if they could learn with me to 
keep their minds open to gratification, and 
we: to receive it from any thing it meets 
with. This one circumſtance will : make every 
face you ſee give you the ſatisfaction you now 
take in "beholding that of a friend; will make 
every object a pleaſing one; will make all the 
good which arrives to any man, an increaſe of 
happineſs to yourſelf, pry 6 
PT» 


» By Steele, - 
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ſtary 
foul ; 
prod 
| a" 
Grata carpentis thyma per lab nurit 
rata c 15 orem W 4 1 | 
Plurimm ——— Hox. 2 Od. iv. 27, * 
| My timorous muſe n prin 
i Unambitious tracts purſues; E | 1443 
Does with weak unballaſt wins 
About the moſſy brooks and ſprings, 8 
Like the laborious bee, gp 


For little drops of honey fly, 
And there with humble babes ane Adab 
TO CowLzr, 


Tux following letters have in them reflections 
which will ſeem of importance both to the 
learned world, and to domeſtic life. There is 
in the firſt an allegory ſo well carried on, that 
it cannot but be very pleaſing to thoſe who 
have a taſte of good writing ; and the other 
billets may have their uſe in common life. 


«Mr. SeECTATOR, 


+ As I walked the other day in» fn 
garden, and obſerved the variety of im- 
provements in plants and flowers, beyond what 
they otherwiſe would have been, I was naturally 
led into a reflection upon the advantages of 
education, or modern culture: how many 
ualities in the mind are loſt, for want of the 
like due care in nurſing and (kilfull managing 
them; how many virtues are pens by the 
multitude of weeds which are ſuffered to grow 
among them; how excellent parts are often 
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ſarred and uſeleſs, by being planted in a wrong 
vil; and how very ſeldom do theſe moral ſeeds 
xoduce' the noble fruits which might be ex- 
xted from them, by a neglect of proper ma- 
mring, neceſſary pruning, and an artful ma- 
ugement of our tender - inclinations and firſt 
pring of life. Theſe obvious ſpeculations made 
ne at length conclade; that there is a ſort of 
egetable principle in the mind of every man 
when he comes into the world. In infants, the 
keds lie buried and undiſcovered, till after a 
mile they ſprout forth in à kind of rational 
leaves, which are words; and in due ſeaſon the 
wers begin to appear in variety of beautiful 
wlours, and all the gay pictures of youthful 
ancy and imagination; at laſt the fruit knits 
nd is formed, which is green perhaps at firſt, 
ur and unpl to the taſte, and not fit to 
e gathered; till, ripened by due care and ap- 
cation, it diſcovers itſelf in all the noble pro- 
luctions of philoſophy, mathematics, cloſe rea- 
ning, and handſome argumentation. — 
ts, when arrive at matur it . 
of d ed — he moſt vi 
ounſhmentsto the minds of men. I ted 
ther on the intellectual leaves before men- 
oned, and found almoſt as great a variety 
ong them, as in the vegetable world. 
ould eaſily obſerve the ſmooth ſhining Italian 
aves, the nimble French aſpen always in mo- 
on, the Greek and Latin ever-greens, the Spa- 
un myrtle, the Engliſh oak, the Scotch thiſtle, 
e Iriſh ſhambrogue, the prickly German and 
hutch holly, the Poliſh and R. nettle, be- 
Vor. VI. | Y 
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ſides a vaſt number of exotics imported from 
Aſia, Africa, and America. I ſaw ſeveral bar- 
ren plants, which bore only leaves, without any 
hopes of flower or fruit. The leaves of ſome 
were fragrant and well- ſnaped, and others ill-f 
ſcented and irregular. - I wondered at a ſet of 
old whimſical botaniſts, who ſpent their whole 
lives in the - contemplation of ſome withered 
Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or Chineſe leaves; 
while others made it their buſineſs to collect, in 
voluminous herbals, all the ſeveral leaves of ſome 
one tree. The flowers afford a moſt diverting 
entertainment, in a wonderful variety of figure, 
colours, and ſcents; however, moſt of them 
withered ſoon, or at beſt are but annuals. Some 
profeſſed floriſts make them their conſtant ſtud 
and employment, and deſpiſe all fruit; and no 
and then a few fanciful people ſpend all thei 
time in the cultivation of a ſingle tulip; or 
carnation. - But the moſt agreeable amuſemen 
ſeems to be the well chooſing, mixing, anc 
binding together theſe flowers in pleaſing noſe 
gays, to preſent. to ladies. The ſcent of Italiar 
flowers is obſerved, like their other (perfumes 
to be too ſtrong, and to hurt-the;hrain ; that c 
the French with glaring gaudy colours, yet fan 
and languid : German and northern flowers bs 
little or no ſmell, or ſometimes an-unpleaſan 
one. The ancients had a ſecret to giye a lal 
ing beauty, colour, and ſweetneſs, to ſome < 
their choice flowers, which flouriſh: to this da 
and which few of the moderns can effec 
Theſe are becoming enough and lc 
their ſeaſon, and do often handſomely adom * 


oo RY , mY 
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entertainment; but an over- fondneſs of them 
ſeems to be a diſeaſe. It rarely happens to find 


a plant vigorous enough to have an o 
tree) at once beautiful and Wann e 


r PLE n he 
den bes 


DRA SY Ee, . 6, 1712, 
Tov have given us, in your 8 

tor of Saturday laſt*; a very excellent di ar 
upon the force of cuſtorn, ay its wonderful ef- 
ficacy iii maki — Land pleaſant to us. I 
cannot deny — 5 2 — above two- 
Tor of inſtruction from your paper t, 
and in che general Was very well pleaſed with 
it; but 'T am, without a compliment, ſincerely 
troubled that I cannot exactly be of your opi- 
nion, that it makes every thing pleaſing to us. 

In ſhort, I have the 3 to be yoked to a 
young lady, who 1s, in plain Engliſh, for her 

ſtanding, a very eminent ſcold. She began to 
break her mind very freely both to me and to 
her ſervants, about two months aſter our nup- 
tials; and, though I have been accuſtomed to 
this humour of hers theſe three years, et I do 
not know what's the matter with me, 14 am 
no more delighted with it than I was at the 
very firſt. I have adviſed with her relations 
about her, and they all tell me that her mother 
and her grandmother before her were both taken 


* Spe. Ne 447. 1 Spect. N' 445. 
2 
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much after the ſame manner; ſo that; ſince it 
runs in the blood, I have but ſmall hopes of her 
recovery. I ſhould be glad to have a little of 
your advice in this matter. I would not wil - 
lingly trouble you to contrive how it may be a 
_ pleaſure to me; if you will but put me in a 


way that I may bear it with indifference, I ſhall 
reſt ſatisfied. 


Dear 8 
| Your ur very humble ſerve 


P. S. I muſt do the poor girl the juſtice. to 
Tet you know, that this . was none of her 
own chooſing (or indeed of mine either); in 

conſideration of which I avoid giving her the 
leaſt provocation; and indeed we live to- 
gether than uſually folks do who hated one ano- 
ther when they were firſt joined. To evade the 
ſin againſt parents, or at leaſt to extenuate it, 
my dear rails at my father i and! 
curſe hers for — the match. f 


„% p OE 


©S 
2 


* 835 


[| 


« Mr. SyECTATOR, | Anil 3, 115 a 


IIIEkx the theme you 1 ve out? 
extremely, and ſhould be as glad to handle it 
as any man living. But I find myfelf no better 
qualified to wrife about money than about my 
wife; for, to tell you a ſecret, which 1 deſire 
may go no farther, I am maſter * neither of 
thoſe ſubjects. 


Yours, 
PL Ga RLIOK) 


| © See Spect. N* 442, and N® 450. 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, _ | at ah 
* I pgsIRE you will print this in 
italic, , ſo as it may be generally taken notice 
of. It is deſigned only to admoniſh all perſons; 
who ſpeak cither at the bar, pulpit or any 
public aſſembly whatſoever, how they diſcover 
their ignorance in the uſe of ſimilies, There 
are, in the pulpit itſelf, as well as in other places, 
ſuch groſs abuſes in this kind, that I give this 
warning to all I know. I ſhall bring them for 
the future before r ſpeRatorial' authority 
On Sunday laſt, 8 ſhall be nameleſs, 
reproving [vera of his congregation for Hang 
at prayers, was pleaſed to ſay, © One woul 
think, like the elephant, you had no knees.” 
Now I myſelf faw an elephant, in Bartholomew- 
fair, kneel down to take on his back the ingeni- 


ous Mr. William Penkethman *. 
T Your moſt humble ſervant. 


—— 


Ne 4 56. Wedneſday, Auguſt 13, 1712. 


— %— ——_— — 


De quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur, huic ne perire 
guidem tacitè conceditur, un Gus. 
The man whoſe conduct is publicly arraigned, is not ſuf- 
fered even to be undone quietly. : | wy 
Orwar, in his tragedy of Venice Preſerved, 
has deſcnibed the miſery of a man whoſe effects 
' See Tat. with notes, Vol, i. No 4, and note; Ne 188 
and Spect. Ne 31 and Ne 370. di | 
By Steele, compoſed, or communicated from the lettei - 


box 
Y 3 


* 
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are in the hands of the law, with great ſpirit. 
The bitterneſs of being the ſcorn and laughter 
of baſe minds, the anguiſh of being inſulted by 
men hardened beyond the ſenſe of ſhame or 


pity, and the injury of a man's fortune being 


waſted, under pretence of juſtice, are excellently 
* in the following ſpeech of Pierre to 
affier: | an 
] paſs'd this very moment by thy doors, 
found them guarded by a troop of villains; 
The ſons of public rapine were d i 
They told me, by the ſentence of the law, 
They had commiſſion to ſeize all thy fortune: 
Nay more, Priuli's cruel hand had fign'd it. 
Here ſtood a ruffian with a horrid face, 
Lording it o'er a pile of maſly plate, 
Tumbled into a heap for public ſale, {4 
There was another making villainous jeſts | 
At thy undoing. He had ta'en poſſeſſion. 
Of all thy ancient moſt domeſtic ornaments : 
Rich hangings intermix'd and wrought with gold; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night | 
Receiv'd thee to the arms of Belvidera, 
The ſcene of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarſe hands of filthy dungeon villains, 
And thrown amongſt the common lumber.” 


Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than 
the condition of bankruptcy. The calamity 
which happens to us by ill fortune, or by the 
injury of others, has in it ſome conſolation ; but 
what ariſes from our own miſbehaviour or error, 
is the ſtate of the moſt exquiſite ſorrow. When 
a man conſiders not only an ample fortune, but 
even the very neceſſaries of life, his pretence to 
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food itſelf, at the mercy of his - creditors, he 
cannot but look upon himſelf in the ſtate of the 
dead, with his caſe thus much worſe, that the 
laſt office is performed by his adverſaries inſtead. 
of his friends. From this hour the cruel world 
does not only take poſſeſſion of his whole for- 
tune, but even of every thing elſe, which had 
no relation to it. All his indifferent actions 
have new interpretations put upon them; and 
thoſe whom he has favoured in his former lite, 
diſcharge themſelves of their obligations to him, 
by joining in the reproaches of his enemies. It 
is almoſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo; but it 
is too often; ſeen; that there is a pride mixed with 
the impatience of the creditor; and there are 
who would rather recover their own by. the 
downfall of a proſperous man, than be diſcharg- 
ed to the common ſatisfaction of themſelves and 
their creditors. The wretched man, who was 
lately maſter of abundance, 1s now under the 
direction of others; and the wiſdom, ceconomy, 
good ſenſe, and 1kill in human life before, b 

reaſon of his preſent misfortune, are of no by, 
to him in the diſpoſition of any thing. The 
incapacity of an infant or a lunatic is deſigned 
tor his proviſion and accommodation ; but that 
of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in reſpect | 

of the accidents by which it arrived, is calcu- - 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be a re- 
mainder ample enough, after the diſcharge of 
his creditors, to bear alſo the expence of re- 
warding thoſe by whoſe means the effect of all 
his labour was transferred from him. This man 
8 to look on and fee a giving directions 

3 4 | 
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upon what terms and conditions his goods are 
to be purchaſed; and all this uſually done, 
not with an air of. truſtees to diſpoſe of | his 
effects, but deſtroyers to divide and tear them 
to pieces. | n enen BY 
There is ſomething ſacred in miſery to great 
and good minds; for this reaſon all wiſe law- 
vers have been extremely tender how they let 
| looſe even the man who has right on his fide, 
to act with any mixture of reſentment againſt 
the defendant. Virtuous and modeſt men, 
though they be uſed with ſotne artifice, and 
have it in their power to avenge themſelves, 
are ſlow in the application of that power; and 
are ever conſtrained to go into rigorous mea- 
ſures. They are careful to demonſtrate them- 
ſel/ es not only perſons injured, but alſo that to 
bear it no longer would be a means to make 
the offender injure others, before. they proceed. 
Such men clap their hands upon thezr hearts, 
and conſider what it is to have at their mercy 
the life of a citizen. Such would have it to 
ſay to their own ſouls, if poſſible, that they 
were merciful when they could have deſtroyed, 
rather than when it was in their power to have 
ſpared a man, they deſtroyed. This is a due 
to the common calamity of human life, due 
m ſome meaſure to our very enemies. They 
who ſcruple-doing the leaſt injury, are cautious 
of exacting the utmoſt juſtice. 
Let any one who is converſant in the variety 
of human life reflect upon it, and he will find 
the man who wants mercy has a taſte of no 
enjoyment of any kind. There is à natural 


1 
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diſreliſn of every thing which is good in his 
very nature, and he is born an ent ny to the 
world. He is ever extremely partial to himſelf 
in all his actions, and has no ſenſe of iniquity 
but from the i t which ſhall attend 
it. The law of the land is his goſpel, and all 
his caſes of conſcience are determined by his 
attorney. Such men know not what it is to 
gladden the heart of a miſerable man, that riches 
are the inſtruments of ſerving the es of 
heaven or hell, according to the diſpoſition of 
the poſſefſor. The wealthy can torment or. 
gratify all who are in their power, and chooſe 
to do one or other, as they are affected with love 
or hatred to mankind. As for ſuch who are 
inſenſible of the concerns of others, but merely 
as they affect themſelves, theſe men are to be 
valued only for their mortality, and as we 
hope better things from their heirs. I could 
not but read with great delight a letter from 
an eminent citizen, who has failed, to one 
who was intimate with him in his better for- 
tune, and able by his countenance to retneve 
his loft condition. t I 


© SIR, | Tell ty eg 
Ir is in vain to multiply words and 
make apologies for what is never to be defended 
by the beſt advocate in the world, the. guilt of 
being unfortunate. All that a man in my con- 
dition can do or ſay, will be received with pre- 
Judice by the generality of mankind, but I 
hope not with you: you have been a great in- 
ſtrument in helping me to get what I have loſt; 
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and I know (for that reaſon, as well as kind- 
neſs to me) you cannot but be in pain to ſee me 
undone. To ſhew you I am not a man incapa- 
ble of bearing calamity, I will, though a poor 
man, lay aſide the diſtinction between us, and 
talk with the frankneſs we did when we were 
nearer to an equality : as all I do will be re- 
ceived with prejudice, all you do will be looked 
upon with partiality. What J deſire of you is, 
that you, who are courted by all, would ſmile 
upon me, who am ſhunned by all. Let that 
grace and favour which: your fortune throws 
upon'you, be turned to make up the coldneſs 
and indifference that is uſed towards me. All 
and generous men will have an eye of 
kindneſs for me for my own ſake, and the reſt 
of the world will regard me for yours. | There 
is a happy contagion in riches, as well as a de- 
ſtructive one in poverty: the rich can make 
rich without parting with any of their ſtore; 
and the converſation of the poor makes men 
pow. though they borrow nothing of them. 
ow this is to be accounted for I know not; 
but men's eſtimation follows us according to 
the company we keep. If you are' what you 
were to-me, you can go a great way towards 
my recovery ; if you are not, my good fortune, 
if it ever returns, will return by flower ap⸗ 
proaches. | 


I am, Sir, 7 
Your affectionate friend, | 
| and humble ſervant. 


| This was anſwered with a condeſcenſion that 


Q_ 
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did not, by long impertinent profeſſions of kinds 
neſs, inſult his diſtreſs, but was as follows : 
DAR Ton, | . 

IAM very glad to hear that you 
have heart enough to begin the world a ſecond 
time, I aſſure you, I do not think your nu- 
merous family at all diminiſhed (in the gifts of 
nature, for lags I have ever ſo much wed. 
them) by what has ſo lately happened to you. 
1 wah wn only „ affairs with 
my appearance for you, but ſhall accommodate 
you with a conſiderable ſum at common inte- 
reſt for three years. You know I could make 
more of it; but I have ſo great a love for you, 
that I can wave opportunities of gain to Lo 
you; for I do not care whether they ſay of 
me after I am dead, that I had an hundred or 
fifty thouſand pounds more than I wanted when 
| was living. 


* Your obliged humble ſervant,” 


TTY 


Ne 457. Thurſday, Auguſt 14, 1712. 
— Multa et præclara minantis. | 1 
7 | Hok. 2. Sat. iii. 9. f 
Seeming to promiſe ſomething wondrous great. 
I 8HALL this day lay before my readers a 
letter written by the ſame hand with that of 
By Steele. See final note to No 1 perhaps 
about the time that Steele's houſe at Hampton-Wick was 
fold, or with a view to that event. See Tat. with notes, 


vol. i. dedication to vol. iv. and note, p. xlvi, &c. edit. 1786, 
cr. 810. 6 vols. . f 
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laſt Friday *, which contained propoſals for a 


printed news- paper that ſhould take in the whole 


circle of the penny- poſt. 5 
ann,, 2 ; 5 f 
1 Tux kind reception you gave my 
laſt Friday's letter, in which I broached my 
roject of a news-paper, encourages me to 
be ore you two or three more; for, you m 
know, fir, that we look upon you to be the 
Lowndes * of the learned world, and cannot 
think any ſcheme practicable or rational before 
you have approved of it, though all the money 
we raiſe by it is in our own funds, and for our 
private uſe. _ r 
Il | have often thought that a news- letter of 
whiſpers, written every poſt, and ſent about the 
kingdom, after the ſame manner as that of Mr. 
Dyer?, Mr. Dawkes, or any other epiſtolary hiſto- 
rian, might be highly gratifying to the public, as 
well as beneficial to the author. By whiſpers ! 
mean thoſe pieces of news which are communi- 
cated as ſecrets, and which bring a double plea- 
ſure to the hearer; firſt, as they are private hiſ- 
tory; and, in the next place, as they have always 
in.them a daſh of ſcandal. Theſe are the two 


chief qualifications in an article of news, which 


recommend it, in a more than ordinary manner, 


» See Spect. Ne 452. By Addiſon, 

* Secretary at this time of the treaſury, and director of the 
mint. (he | 

See Tat. with notes, Ne 18, note on Dyer's letter, &c. 
edit. ut ſupra. | ior 00% 
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to the we of the curious. Sickneſs of perſons 
in high twilight viſits paid and received 
by —— of ſtate, clandeſtine courtſhips 
marriages, ſecret, amours, loſſes at lay, —— 
tions for places, with their reſpective ſucceſſes 
and repulſes, are the materials in which I chiefly 
intend to deal. I have two perſons, that are 
each of. them the repreſentative. of a ſpecies, . 
who are to furniſh me with thoſe whiſpers 
which I intend: to convey to my correſpondents. 
The firſt of theſe is Peter Huſh, deſcended from. 
the ancient family of the Huſhes. | The other is 
the old lady Blaſt, who has a very numerous tribs 
of daughters in the two great 1 — of London 
and Weſtminſter. Peter Ha has a whiſpering- 
hole in moſt of the great coffee · houſes about town. 
If you are alone with him in a wide room, he 
carries you up into a corner of it, and ſpeaks it 
in your car. I have ſeen Peter ſcat himſelf in a 
company of ſeyen or eight perſons, whom he 
never ſaw before in his The: and, after having 
looked about to ſee there was no one that over- 
heard him, has communicated to them in a low. 
roice, and under the, ſeal of ſecrecy, the death of 
a great man in the country, who, was, perhaps, 
a fox-hunting the very moment this account 
was given of him. If upon your en into 
2 coffee -houſe you ſee a circle of heads bending 
over the table, — lying cloſe to one another, it 

is ten to one but my friend Peter is among them. 
have known Peter publiſhing the whiſper of 
the day by eight o'clock in the morning at Gar- 
raway's, by twelve at Will's, and before two at 
the Smyrna. When Peter has thus effectually 
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launched a ſecret, I have been very well pleaſed 
to hear pe « 27 M tre: it too one another at 
fecond hs d f| . about — —_— 
own; for you wall N r, the grea 
tive to whiſpering i is the mbition Shieh om 
one has of being thought in the ſecret, — 
| looked upon as a man who has acceſs to 
people than one would imagine. Aſter ving 
given you this account of Peter Huſh, I 
to that virtuous lady, the old lady Blaſt, Who is 
to communicate to me the private tranſactiom of 
the cnmp-table, with all the arcana of the'fair- 
ſex. The lady Blaſt, you maſt underſtand, has 
ſuch a particular nes. we in her whiſper, that 
it blights like an caſterly wind, an wither 
every reputation that it breathes upon. She has 
a particular knack at making private e 
and laſt winter married above five womert of 
lity to their footmen. Her whiſper can Male 
an innocent young woman big with h child, 07 fill 
an healthful young fellow with diſtemper chat 
are not to be named. She can turn à Viſit into 
an intrigue, and a diſtant ſalute into an aſſigna- 
tion. She can beggar the wealthy, and 
the noble. In ſhort, ſhe can whiſper men baſc 
 ' or fooliſh, jealous or ill-natured; or, if oc 
requires, can tell you the ſlips of their Fs 
grandmothers, and traduce the memory 
neſt coachmen that have been in ce e 
above theſe hundred years. By theſe and * 
like helps, I queſtion not but I ſhall Ry out 
a very handſome news- letter. If you 
my project, I ſhall begin to whiſper by the very 
next poſt, and queſtion not but every one of my 
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cuſtomers will be very well pleaſed with me, 
when he conſiders that every piece of neu I 
ſend him is a word in hia ear, en fat 
a ſecret. lin 129 O83 al Ly. 
4 Having given you a Merch of this 4 
ſhall, in the next place, ſuggeſt to you another 
for a monthly pamphlet, which I ſhall likewiſe 
ſubmit to your ſpectatorial wiſdom. I need not 
tell you, fir, that there are ſeveral authors in 
France; Germany, and Holland, as welt as in 
our own country *, Who publiſn every month 
what they call, An Account of the Works of the 
Learned, in which they give us an abſtract of 
all ſuch books as * in any part of Eu- 
. Now, fir, it is my deſign to publiſh 
every month, An Account of the Works of the 
Unlearned. Several late productions of my own 
countrymen, who' many "of them make a-very 
eminent figure m the illiterate world, encourage 
me in this undertaking. I may, in this work, 
bly make a review of ſeveral pieces which 
ave appeared in the foreign accounts above 
mentioned, though they ou 8 not to have been 
taken notice of in works which bear ſuch a title. 
I may, likewiſe, take into conſideration fuch 
pieces as appear, from time to time, under the 
names of thoſe: gentlemen who compliment one 
another in public aſſemblies, by the title of © the 
learned gentlemen.” - Our -authory will alſo 
afford me a great variety of ſubjects, not to men- 
tion the cxlityrs, commentators, and others, who 


* Mr. Michael De la Roche, 38 vols. 8vo. in Kar. — 
different titles; and in Fr. $ tomes 2410. IA | 
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are often men of no 1 or, what is as bad; 
of no knowledge. I ſhall not enlarge upon 'this 
hint; but, if you think any can be made of 
it, I ſhall ſet about it with all the pains and 
application that ſo uſeful a nnen 1 
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by: COULD not but ſmile at the account: that 
was yeſterday given me of a modeſt young gen- 
tleman, who, 
though he was not uſed to drink, had not the 
confidence to refuſe his glaſs in his turn, 
on a ſudden he grew ſo fluſtered, that he 
all the talk of the table into his own hands 
abuſed every one of the company, and flung 8 
bottle at the gentleman's head who treated him 
This has given me occaſion to refle& upon the 
ill effects of a vicious modeſty, and to remember 
the ſaying of Brutus, as it is quoted by Plutarch, 
that * the perſon has had but an ill — 
who has not been taught to deny any thing. 


N. By Addiſon, dated probably from Chelſea. See note to 


* The motto from Herod was not prefixed to this paper i 
the Spect. in folio, ' ; 


being invited to an entertainment, 
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This falſe kind of modeſty has, perhaps, betray» 


ed both ſexes into as many gn as the moſt 
abandoned impudence; and is the more inex- 
cuſable to reaſon, becauſe it acts to gratify others 
rather than itſelf, and is puniſhed with a kind of 
remorſe, not only like other vicious habits when 
the crime is over, but even at mo yery time 
that it is committed. F 
Nothing is more amiable than true maden 

and nothing is more contemptible than the falie. 
The one guards virtue, the other betrays it. 
True modeſty is aſhamed to do any thing that is 
oppoſite to the humour of the company. True 
modeſty avoids every thing that is criminal, 
falſe modeſty every thing that is unfaſhionable. 
The latter is only a general undetermined in- 
ſtinct; the former is that inſtinct, limited and 
creumſeribed b by the rules of Diner and re. 
gion. 2 
We may comchade that modeſty tobe falſe and 
vicious Which engages a man to do any 
that is ill or indiſcreet, or which reſtrains him 
from doing any thing that is of a contrary na- 
ture. How many men, in the common con- 
cerns of life, lend ſums of money which they 
are not able to ſpare, are bound for perſons whom 
they have but. little friendſhip for, give! recom+ 
mendatory characters of men whom. they are 
not acquainted. with, beſtom places on thoſe 
whom they do not eſteem, live in ſuch N25 N 
as they - do not approve, and 
merely becauſe they have not Yu confidenge 10 
reſiſt folicitation. importunity, or example??? 


Nor does this * N — > 
Vor. VI. | 
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ſuch actions as are indiſcreet, but very often to 
ſuch as are highly criminal. When Xenopha- 
nes was called timorous, becauſe he would not 
venture his money in a at dice: ] con- 
feſs, ſaid he, that I am excceding timorous, for 


I dare not do an ill thing. On the contrary, a 
man of vicious complies with every 
thing, and is only fearful of doing what may 


look fingular in the company where he is en- 
d. He falls in with the torrent, and lets 
imſelf go to every action or diſcourſe, however 
unjuſtifiable in itfelf, ſo it be in among 
the preſent party. This, though one of the 
moſt common, is one of the moſt ridiculous diſ- 
2 in human nature, that men ſhould not 
aſhamed of ſpeaking or acting in a diſſolute or 
irrational manner, but that one who is in their 
company ſhould be aſhamed of governing himfelt 

by the principles of reaſon and virtue, 
In the ſecond place, we are to conſider falſe 
as it reſtrains a man from doi what is 

good and laudable. My reader's own yon [choad 

will ſuggeſt to him many inſtances, and exam- 
ples under this head. 11 ſhall only dwell upon 
one reflection, which I cannot make without a 
ſecret concern. We have in England a past 
cular baſhfulneſs in every thing that (ad. 
ligion. A wel-bred man is obliged to conceal 
any ſerious ſentiment of this nature, and ver) 
often to appear a greater. libertine than he K, 
that he may keep. in countenance among 
the men of made. Our exceſs of modeſty make: 
us ſhame · faced in all the exerciſes of piety and 
devotion. This humour prevails ny e 
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inſomuch that, at many well-bred tables, the 
maſter of the houſe is ſo very modeſt a man, 
that he has not the confidenee to ſay grace at 
his own table: a euſtom which is not only 
practiſed by all the nations about us, but was 
never omitted by the heathens themſelves: 
Engliſh gentlemen, who travel into Roman-ea- 
tholie countries, are not a little ſurpriſed to 
meet with of the beſt quality kneeling 
in their churehes, and engaged in their private 
devotions, though it be not at the hours of pub- 
he ip. An officer of the army, or a man 
of wit and pleaſure in thoſe eountries, would de 
afraid of pafling not only for an irreligious, but 
an ilEbred man, ſhould he be ſeen to go to bed, 
or fit down at table, without offering up his 
devotions on ſueh occaſions. The fame 
of religion 2 in all the foreign reformed 
churches, enters ſo much in their ordinary 
converſation, that an Engliſhman 1s apt to term 
This little appearance of a religious deport- 
ment in our nation, may proceed in ſome mea- 

ſure from that modeſty which is natural to us; 

but the great occaſion of it is certainly this. 

Thoſe ſwarms of ſectaries that over- ran the na- 

tion in the time of the great rebellion, carried 

their hypocriſy ſo high, that they had converted 

our whole language into a jargon of enthu- 

ſaſm; inſomuch that, upon the reſtoration, 

men thought they could not recede too far 
from the behaviour and practice of thoſe perſons 
Who had made religion a cloak to ſo many vil - 
lanies. This led them into the other extreme; 
trery appearance of devotion was looked upon 

Z 2 
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as puritanical, and falling into the hands of the 
* ridiculers' who flouriſhed in that reign, and at - 
tacked every thing that was ſerious, it has ever 
ſince been out of - countenance among us. By 
this means we are gradually fallen into that vi- 
cious modeſty, which has in ſome meaſure worn 
out from among us the appearance of Chriſtian- 
ity in ordinary life and converſation, and which 
diſtinguiſhes us from all our neighbours. s. 
Hypocriſy cannot indeed be too much de- 
teſted, but at the ſame time is to be preferred 
to open impiety. They are both equally de- 
ſtructive - to the perſon who is paſſeſſed with 
them; but, 1 in regard to others, hypocriſy is not 
ſo pernicious as barefaced irreligion. The ue 
mean to be obſerved is to be — virtuous, 
and at the ſame time to let the oa ſee we 
are ſo.” I do not know a more dreadful menade 
in the holy writings, than that Which is p- 
nounced againſt thoſe who have this perverted 
modeſty, to be aſhamed before men in a parti- 
cular of ſuch unſpeakable importance. Ep 
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—Ducquid dignum ſapiente bonogu eſt. 
Hok, 1. Ep. iv. 5˙ 


——Whate'er befits the wiſe and good. CREECH. 


RELIGION may be conſidered under two ge- 
neral heads. The firſt comprehends what we 


— By Addiſon. Subſcribed C in the editions of 1712 in 
8vo. and 1amo.; not lettered in the Spect. in folio. See 
final note to N* 5. 
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are to believe, the other what we are to practiſe. 
By thoſe things which we are to believe, | mean 
whatever is r2vealed to us in the holy writings, 
and which we could not have obtained the 
knowledge of by. the light of nature; by the 
things which we are to practiſe, I mean all thoſe 
duties to which we are directed by reaſon or 
natural religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſn by the name of faith, the ſecond by 
that of morality. | | „ iy 
If we look into the more ſerious part of man- 
kind, we find many who lay ſo great a ſtreſs 
upon faith, that they neglect morality; and 
many who build fo much upon morality, that 
they do not pay a due regard to faith. The 
perfect man ſhould be detective in neither of 
theſe partieulars, as will be very evident to thoſe 
who conſider the benefits which ariſe from each 
of them, and which I ſhall make the ſubject of 
this day's paper. A 
Notwithſtanding this general diviſion of Chriſ- 
tian duty into morality and faith, and that they 
have both their peculiar excellencies, the firſt 
has the pre-eminence in ſeveral reſpects. | 
Firſt, Becauſe the greateſt part of moral 
(as I have ſtated the notion of it) is of a fixed 
cternal nature, and will endure when faith ſhall 
tail, and be loſt in conviction. = | 
Secondly, Becauſe a perſon may be qualified 
to do greater good to mankind, and become 
more beneficial to the world, by morality with - 
out faith, than by faith without morality, + - 
Thirdly, Becauſe morality gives a greater per- 
fection to human nature, by quieting the mand, 


* 
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moderating the paſſions, and advancing the hap- 
pineſs ot every man in his private capacity. 
Fourthly, Becauſe the rule of morality is 
much more certain than that of faith, all the 
civilized nations of the world agreeing in the 


in thoſe of faith. | 
Fifthly, Becauſe infidelity is not of ſo malig- 
" nant a nature as immorality; or, to put the ſame 
reaſon in another light, becauſe it is generally 
owned, there may be ſalvation for a virtuous 
infidel (particularly in the caſe of invincible 
ignorance), but none for a vicious believer. 
Sixthly, Becauſe faith ſeems to draw its prin- 
cipal, if not all its excellency, from the influence 
it has upon morality; as we ſhall ſee more at 
large, if we confider wherein conſiſts the excel - 
lency of faith, or the belief of revealed religion; 
and _ I think 1s, * 
Firſt, In explaining, and carrying to greater 
heights, ras —— of morality. 
Secondly, In furniſhmg new and- ſtronger 
motives to enforce the practice of morality. 
Thirdly, In giving us more amiable ideas of 
the Supreme Being, more endearing notions of 
one another, and a truer ſtate of ourſelves, both 
in regard to the grandeur and vileneſs of our 
natures, | | 
Fourthly, By ſhewing us the blackneſs and 
deformuty of vice, which in the Chriſtian ſyſtem 
is 1o very great, that he who is poſſefled of all 
perfection, and the ſovereign judge of it, is re- 
preſented by ſeveral of our divines as hating fin 
to the ſame degree that be loves the ſacred 
perſon who was made the propitiation of it. 


great points of morality, as much as they differ 
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Fifthly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed 
method of making morality effectual to ſal- 
ration. 

have only touched on theſe aon heads, 

which every one who is converſant in diſcourſes 
of this nature will eaſily enlarge upon in his 
own hts, and draw — from them 
which may be uſeful to him in the conduct of 
his life. One I am ſure is ſo obvious, that he 
cannot miſs it, namely, that a man cannot be 
perfect in his ſcheme of morality, who does not 
ſtrengthen and ſupport it with that of the Chriſ- 
tian faith. 

Beſides this, I ſhall lay down two or three 
other maxims which I think we may deduce 
from what has been ſaid. 

Firit, That we ſhould be particularly cautious 
of making any thing an article of faith, which 
does not contribute to the confirmation or im- 
provement of morality. 

Secondly, That no article of faith can be true 
and — which weakens or ſubverts the 
practical part of religion, or what I have hitherto 
called morality. 

Thirdly, That the greateſt friend of morality 
and natural religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend 

any danger from embracing Chriſtianity, as it is 
preſerved pure and uncorrupt in the doctrines of 
our national church *. 

There is likewiſe another maxim which I 
think may be drawn from the foregoing conſi- 
derations, which is this, that we ſhould, in all 
dubious points, conſider any ul conſequences 


d The Goſpel, 
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that may ariſe from them, ſuppoſing they ſhould 


be erroneous, before we give up our aflent to 
them. 7 

For example, In that diſputable point of per- 
ſecuting men for conſcience ſake, beſides the 
imbittering their minds with hatred, indigna- 
tion, and all the vehemence of reſentment, and 
inſnaring them to profeſs what they do not be- 
lieve; we cut them off from the pleaſures and 
advantages of ſociety, afflict their bodies, diſtreſs 
their fortunes, hurt their reputations, ruin their 
families, make their lives painful, or put an end 
to them. Sure when I ſee ſuch dreadful con- 
ſequences riſing from a principle, I would be as 
fully convinced of the truth of it, as of a ma- 
thematical demonſtration, before I would ven- 
ture to act upon it, or make it a part of my 
religion. F | 

In this caſe the injury done our neighbour 1s 
plain and evident ; the -principle that puts us 
upon doing it, of a dubious and diſputable na- 
ture. Morality ſeems highly violated by the 
one ; and whether or no a zeal for what a man 
thinks the true ſyſtem of faith may juſtify it, is 
very uncertain. I cannot but think, if our re- 
ligion produces charity as well as zeal, it will 
not be tor ſhewing itſelf by ſuch cruel inſtances. 
But to conclude with the words of an excellent 
author, We have juſt enough of religion to 
make us hate, but not enough to make us love 
one another.. C* 


© The concluſion of this paper is a quotation from archbi- 
ſhop Tillotſon, or Dr. Whitchcote. 


4 By Addiſon. Dated, it is thought, from Chelſea. dee 
N 465; and N 5, ad finem. : 
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Ne 460. Monday, Auguſt 18, 1712. 
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Decipimur ſpecie recti Honk. Ars Poet. v. 25. 
Deluded by a ſeeming excellence, Roscommon, 


Ovr defects and follies are too often un- 
known to us; nay, they are ſo far from being 
known to us, that they paſs for demonſtrations 
of our worth. This makes us eaſy in the midſt 
of them, fond to ſhew them, fond to improve 
them, and to be eſteemed for them. Then it 
is that a thouſand unaccountable conceits, gay 
inventions, and extravagant actions, mult afford 
us pleaſures, and diſplay us to others in the co- 
lours which we ourlelves take a fancy to glory 
in. Indeed there is ſomething ſo amuſing for 
the time in this ſtate of vanity and ill- grounded 
ſatisfaction, that even the. wiſer world has cho- 
ſen an exalted word to deſcribe its enchant- 
ments, and called it, The Paradiſe of Fools.” 

Perhaps the latter part of this reflection may 
ſeem a talſe thought to ſome, and bear another 
turn than what I have given ; but it is at preſent 
none of my buſineſs to look after it, who am 
going to confeſs that I have been lately amongſt 
them in a viſion. N ola it; heily' cr 

Methought I was tranſported to a hill, green, 
flowery, and of an eaſy aſcent. Upon the broad 
top of it reſided ſquint- eyed Error, and Popular 
Opinion with many heads; two that dealt in 
ſorcery, and were famous for bewitching people 
with the love of themſelves. To theſe repaired 
à multitude from every ſide, by two different 
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which lead towards each of them. Some 
who had the moſt aſſuming air, went 2 
of themſelves to Error, without 
conductor; others of a ſoſter nature went ft 
to Popular Opinion, from whence, as ſhe influ- 
enced and engaged them with their own praiſes, 
the delivered them over to his government, 

When we had aſcended to an open part of 
the ſummit where Opinion abode, we found 
her entertaining ſeveral who had arrived before 
us. Her voice was pleaſing; ſhe breathed odours 
as ſhe ſpoke. She ſeemed to have a tongue for 
every one; every one thought he heard of ſome- 
_ that was valuable in himſelf, and expected 

a paradiſe which ſhe promiſed as the reward of 
his merit. Thus were we drawn to follow her, 
till ſhe ſhould bring us where it was to be 
beſtowed : and it was obſervable that all the 
way we went, the company was either praiſing 
themſelves in their qualifications, or one another 
for thoſe qualifications which thty took to be 
conſpicuous in their own characters, or diſpraiſ- 
ing others for wanting theirs, or Ving in the 
degrees of them. 

At laſt we approached a bower, at the en- 
trance of which Error was ſeated. The trees 
were thick woven, and the place where he ſat 
artfully contrived to darken him a little. He 
was diſguiſed in a whitiſh robe, which he had 
put on, that he might appear to us with a nearer 
reſemblance to Truth : and as ſhe has a light 
whereby ſhe manifeſts the beauties of nature to 
the eyes of her adorers, ſo he had provided him- 
ſelf with a magical wand, that he might do 
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ſomething in imitation of it, and pleaſe with 
deluſions. This he lifted ſolemnly, and mutter- 
ing to himſelf, bid the glones which. he kept 
under enchantment to before us. Imme- 
diately we caſt our eyes on that part of the ſky 
to which he pointed, and obſerved a thin blue 
proſpect, which cleared as mountains in a ſum- 
mer morning when the miſts go off, and the 
palace of Vanity to ſight. „ 

The foundation jeemed hardly a foundation, 
but a ſet of curling clouds, which it ſtood upon 
by magical contrivance. The way by which we 
aſcended was painted ke a rambow; and as we 
went, the breeze that played about us bewitched 
the ſenſes. The walls were gilded all for ſhow; 
the loweſt ſet of pillars were of the ſlight fine 
Cormthian order, and the top of the building 
being rounded, bore ſo far the reſemblance of a 
bubble. | | 

At the gate the travellers neither met with a 
porter, nor wanted till one. ſhould appear; every 
one thought his merits a ſuſficient dd 
prefled forward. In the hall we met with ſe· 
veral phantoms, that roved amongſt us, and 
ranged the company according to their ſenti- 
ments. There was Honour, that had 
nothing to ſhew in, but an old coat of his an- 
ceſtor's achievements. There was Oſtentation, 
that made himſelf his own conſtant ſubje&, 
and Gallantry ſtrutting upon his tip-toes. At 
the upper end of the hall ſtood a throne, whole 
canopy glittered with all the riches that gaiety 
could contrive to laviſh on it; and between the 
gilded arms tat Vanity, decked in the pea» 


cock's feathers, and acknowledged for another 
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Venus by her votaries. The boy. who ſtood 
beſide her for a cupid, and who made the world 
to bow before her, was called Self-Conceit. 
His eyes had every now and then a caſt inwards 
to the neglect of all objects about him; and the 
arms which he made uſe of for conqueſt, were 
borrowed from thoſe againſt whom he had a 
deſign. The arrow which he ſhot at the fol- 
dier, was fledged from his own plume of fea- 
thers ; the dart he directed againſt the man of 
wit, was. winged from the quills he writ with; 
and that which he ſent againſt thoſe who pre- 
fumed upon their riches, was headed with gold 
out of their treaſuries. He made nets for ſtateſ- 
men from their own contrivances ; he took 
fire from the eyes of ladies, with which he 
melted their hearts; and lightning from the 
tongues of the eloquent, to enflame them with 
their own glories. At the foot of the throne 
ſat three falſe graces; Flattery with a ſhell of 
paint, Affectation with a mirrour to — 
at, and Faſhion ever changing the poſture of | 
her clothes. Theſe applied themſelves to ſecure of 
the conqueſts which Self-Conceit had gotten, on 
and had each of them their particular politics. fil 
Flattery gave new colours and complexions to an 
all things; Affectation new airs and appearances, 
which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar ; and Faſhion 
both concealed ſome home detects, and added 
ſome foreign external beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw, I heard 
a voice in the crowd bemoaning the condition 


of mankind, which is thus managed. by thc 
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breath of Opinion, deluded by Error, fired' by 
Self-Conceit, and given up to be trained in all 
the courſes of Vanity, till Scorn or Poverty 
come upon us. Theſe expreſſions; were no 
ſooner handed about, but I immediately ſaw a 
general diſorder, till at laſt there was a parting 
in one place, and a grave old man, decent and 
reſolute, was led forward to be puniſhed for 
the words he had uttered. He appeared inclin- 
ed to have ſpoken in his own defence, but I 
could not obſerve that any one was willing to 
hear him. Vanity caſt a ſcornful ſmile at him; 
Selt-Conceit was angry; Flattery, who | knew 
him for Plain-Dealing, put on à vizard, and 
turned away; Affectation toſſed her fan, made 
mouths, and called him Envy or Slander; and 
Faſhion would have it, that at leaſt he muſt be 
Ill-Manners. Thus ſlighted and deſpiſed by 
all, he was driven out for abuſing people of 
merit and figure; and I heard it firmly reſolved, 
that he ſhould be uſed no better wherever they 
met with him hereafter. m3 Each 
I had already ſeen the meaning of moſt part 
of that warning which he had given, and was 
conſidering how the latter words ſhould be ful- 
filled, when a mighty noiſe was heard without, 

and the door was blackened by a numerous train 
of harpies crowding in upon us. Folly: and 
Broken-Credit were ſeen in the houſe before 
they entered. Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scorn, 
and Poverty, brought up the rear. Vanity, 
with her Cupid and Graces, diſappeared ; her 
ſubjects ran into holes and corners; but many 
of them were found and carried off (as I Was 
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told by one who ſtood near me) either to priſons 
or cellars, ſolitude or little c , the mean 
arts or the viler crafts of life. But theſs,? added 
he with a diſdainful air, are fuch who would 
fondly live here, when their merits neither 
matched the luſtre of the place, nor their riches 
its expences. We have feen ſuch ſcenes as theſe 
before now ; the glory you ſaw will all return 
when the hurry is over. I thanked him for his 
information, and believing him ſo incorrigible 
as that he would ſtay till it was his turn to be 
taken, I made off to the door; and - overtook 
ſome few, who, though they would not hearken 
to Plain-Dealing, were now terrified to 
purpoſe by the example of others. But 

they had touched the threſhold, it was a. ſtrange 
ſhock to them to find that the deluſion of Er- 
ror was gone, and they plainly difeerged the 
building to hang a little up in the air without 
any: real foundation. At fiſt we ſaw nothing 
but a deſperate. leap remained for us, and 1 a 
thouſand times blamed my un 2 
that had brought me into ſo r 

But as they began to fink lower in 4 own 
minds, methought the palace funk along with 
us, till they were arrived at the due point of 
eſteem which they ought to have for them- 
ſelves; then the part of the building in which 
they ſtood touched the earth, and we departing 
. out, it retired from our eyes. Now, whether 
they who. ſtayed in the palace were ſenſible 
of this deſcent, I eannot tell; it was then my 
opinion that they were not. However it be, 
my dream brake up a. it, and has gv ws 
0 


W 
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occaſion all my life to reflect upon the fatal 
conſequences of ſollowing 2 tuggations of 
Vanity *. 

* Mr. SPECTATOR, | 


«1 wares to you to def, e 
would again © touch upon a certain enormity, 
which is chiefly in a "ii Dr the politer and 
better-bred part of mankind; I mean the cere- 
monies, bows, curtſies, whifperings, ſtniles, 
winks, nods, with other familiar arts er Mes: 
tion, which take up in our chyrches ſo much 
time, that might be better employed, and which 
ſeem ſo ntterly inconſiſtent the duty and 
true intent of our entering into thoſe ſons 
aſſemblies. The reſemblance which this 
to our indeed proper behaviour in theatres, ma 
be ſome inſtance of its incongruity in the above- 
mentioned places. In Roman: catholic churches 
and chapels abroad, I myſelf have obſerved, 
more than once, perſons of the firſt quality, of 
the neareſt relation, and intimateſt acquaint- 
ance, paſſing by one another unknowing as. it 
were, and unknown, and with fo little notice 
of each other, that it looked like having their 
minds more ſuitably and more ſolemnly engaged; 
at leaſt it was an acknowledgment that 
ought to have been ſo. I have been told the 
ſame even of Mahometans, with relation to the 
propriet 7 of their demeanour in the conven- 
tions of their erroneous worſhip: and I can- 


* By Dr. Thomas Parnell. See Ne 501. | 
f See Spect. Vol. iv. Ne 259. 
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not but think either of them ſufficient laud- 
able patterns for our imitation in this yay 
ticular. 

* I cannot help, upon this occaſion, 1 
ing on the excellent memories of thoſe devo- 
tioniſts, who upon returning from church ſhall 
give a particular account how two or three hun- 
dred people were dreſſed: a thing, by reaſon of 
its variety, ſo difficult to be digeſted and fixed 
in the head, that it is a miracle to me how two 

r hours of divine ſervice can be time ſuffici- 
ent for ſo elaborate an undertaking, the duty of 
the place too being jointly, and no doubt oft 
pathetically, performed along with it. Where 
it 1s ſaid in ſacred writ, that the woman 
ought to have a covering on her head becauſe of 
the angels,” the. laſt word is by ſome thought 
to be metaphorically uſed, and to ſignify young 
men. Allowing this interpretation to be right, 
the text may not appear to be wholly lors to 
our reſent purpoſe. 

en you are in a diſpoſition proper fo 
writing on ſuch a ſubject, I carneſtly recommend 
thus to you; and am, 


Sir, | 
T's Vour very humble ſervant 


By Steele. See note on letter T, at the end of N* 324- 
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3 | 


No . Tueſday, Auguſt 19, 1712. G 


3 | | Vino. Eel. ix. 34. 


But I diſcern their flatt'ry om their , 
Davpkx. 


For want of time to cubſtitute ſomething 
«ſc in the room of them, I am at preſent oblig- 
ed to publiſh compliments above my deſert in 
the following letters. It is no ſmall ſatisfaction, 
to have given occaſion to ingenious men to em- 
ploy their thoughts r ſacred ſubjects from 
the approbation of ſuch pieces of poetry as they 
have ſeen in my Saturday's papers. I ſhall ne- 
ver publiſh verſe on that day but what is written 
by the ſame hand“; yet ſhall I not accompany 
thoſe writings with culogiums, but leave them 
to ſpeak for themſelves. i 


FOR THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. SpgcTaTOR, | » itte 
Lou very uch promote the inte. 
reſts of virtue, while you re the taſte of a 
profane age; and perſuade us to be cntertained 
with divine poems, whilſt we are diſti ed 
by ſo many thouſand humours, and 5 2 ſo 
many diff rent ſects and parties; yet 
of every party, ſect, and humour, are \ of 
conforming their taſte to yours. © You can 
transfuſe 128 own reliſh of a prom into all 


| 1 > Addifon. 
TL SS = 0 Aa 
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your readers, according to their capacity to re- 
ceive; and when you recommend the pious 
paſſion that reigns in the verſe, we ſeem to feel 
the devotion, and grow proud and pleaſed in- 
wardly, that we have ſouls capable of reliſhing 
what the SpeQator approves. 

* Upon reading the hymns that you have 
publiſhed in ſome late papers, I had a mind to 
try yeſterday whether I could write one. The 
cxivth pſalm appears to me an admirable 
and I began to turn it into our language. As 
I was deſcribing the journey of Iſrael 
Egypt, and added the diyine preſence amongſt 
them, I perceived a beauty in this pſalm which 
was entirely new to me, and which I was going 
to loſe; and that is, that the poet utterly con- 
ceals the preſence of God in the beginning of 
it, and rather lets a poſſeſſive pronoun go with- 
out a ſubſtantive, than he will ſo much as men- 
tion any thing of divinity there. Judah. was 
his ſanctuary, and Ifracl his dominion or king- 
dom.” The reaſon now ſeems evident, and 
this conduct neceſſary: for, if God had appeared 
before, there could' be no wonder why the 
mountains ſhould leap and the ſea retire ; there 
fore that this convulſion of nature may be 
brought in with due ſurpriſe, his name is not 
mentioned till afterward, and then with a yer) 
agreeable turn of thought God is introduced at 
once in all his majeſty. This is what I have at 
tempted: to imitate in a tranſlation without pa- 
raphraſe, and to preſerve what I could of the 
ſpirit of the ſacred author. . 

If the following eſſay 1 not too incorm - 


erg * 
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gible, beſtow upon it a few brightenings from 
your genius, that I may learn how to write bet- 
ter, or to write no more, j 
Your daily admirer and 
humble ſervant, &c. 


PSALM (XIV. 


. — and fled 
With backward current to their head. 


III. 


*The mountains ſhook like frighted ſheep, 
Like lambs the little hillocks leap; 
Not Sinai on her baſe could > 
Conſcious of foy'reign pow at hand. 


IV, BE 
“What power could make the divide? 
Make . — back ward roll hea * i 
Why did ye leap, ye little hills ? | 
And whence the fright that Sinait eels ? 
tl = 85 
Let ev'ry mountain, ey'ry flood, 033 ang 
Retire, and know th' ing God, 1 7 
The King of Iſrael. him here: 
Tremble, thou earth, * and fear. 
4 a 2 


1 
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| VI. 5 N 
tc He thunders— and all nature mourns: 


The rock to ſtanding pools he turns. 
Flints ſpring with fountains at his word, 


And fires and ſeas confeſs their Lord.“ 


Mr. SpEcraron, 2 | 

* THERE are thoſe who take the ad- 
vantage of your putting a halfpenny value upon 
_ yourſelf above the reſt of our daily writers, to 
defame you in public converſation, and ſtrive 
to make you unpopular upon the account of this 
ſaid halfpenny. But, if I were you, I would 
inſiſt upon that ſmall acknowledgment for the 
ſuperior merit of yours, as being a work of in- 
vention. Give me leave, therefore, to do you 
Juſtice, and ſay in your behalf, what you! cannot 
yourſelf, which is, that your writings have made 
learning a more neceſſary part of good-breeding 
than it was before you appeared : that modeſty | 

is become faſhionable, and impudence ſtands in 
need of ſome wit; ſince you have put them — 
both in their proper lights. Profaneneſs, lewd- 
neſs, and debauchery, are not now qualifica- 
tions; and a man may be a very fine gentle- 
man, though he is neither a keeper, nor an 

infidel. 7 
* I would have you tell the town the ſtory 


of the Sibyls, if they deny giving you two- 
pence. Let them know, that thoſe ſacred pa- — 
7 


pers were valued at the ſame rate after two 
thirds of them were deſtroyed, as when there ws 


i By Dr. Iſaac Watts. 
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the whole ſet. There are ſo many of us who 
will give you your own price, that you may ac- 
quaint your non- conformiſt readers, that they 
ſhall not have it, except they come in within 
ſuch a day, under three-pence. | I do not know 
but you might bring in the Date Obolum Beli- 
ſario with a grace. The witlings come 
in cluſters to two or three coffee-houſes which 
have left you off; and I hope you will make us, 
who fine to your wit, merry with their charac- | 
ters who ſtand out againſt it. 


I am your moſt humble ſervant 


p. S. I have lately got the ingenious au- 
thors of blacking for ſhoes, powder for colour- 
ing the hair, pomatum for the hands, coſmetic 
for the face, to be your conſtant cuſtomers ; ſo 
that your advertiſements will as much adorn 


the outward man, as your does the in- 
ward. dare. 1 os { ! os 


N* 462. Wedneſday, Auguſt 20, 1712. 


Nil Faun Jjucundo ſanus amico. 
* Hon. 1. Sat. v. 44- 


Nothing ſo grateful as a pleaſant friend. 


PEOPLE are not aware of the very great force 
which pleaſantry in company has upon all thoſe 
with whom a man of that talent converſes. 
His faults are generally overlooked by all his ac- 


k By Steele. * note to Ne 324. 
a 3 * 
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uaintance, and a certain careleſſneſs, that con- 
tly attends all his actions, carries him on 
with greater ſucceſs, than diligence and aſſi- 
duity does others who have no ſhare in this en- 
dowment. Dacinthus breaks his word upon 
all occaſions both trivial and important; and, 
when he 1s ſufficiently railed at for that abo- 
minable quality, they who talk of him end with 
After all he is a very pleaſant fellow. Dacin- 
thus is an ill- natured huſband, and yet the very 
women end their freedom of diſcourſe upon this 
ſubject, But after all he is very pleaſant com- 
pany.” Dacinthus is neither, in point of ho- 
nour, civility, good-breeding, nor good-nature, 
unexceptionable ; and yet all is anſwered, * For 
he is a very pleaſant fellow.” When this qua- 
lity is conſpicuous in a man who has, to accom- 
pany it, manly and virtuous ſentiments, there 
cannot certainly be any thing which can gue 
ſo pleaſing a gratification as the gaiety of ſuch 
a perſon ; but when it is alone, and ſerves only 
to gild a crowd of 1ll qualities, there 1s no man 
ſo much to be avoided as your pleaſant fellow. 
A very pleaſant fellow ſhall turn your good 
name to a jeſt, make your character contempti- 
ble, debauch your wife or daughter, and yet 
be received by the reſt of the world with wel- 
come wherever he appears. It is very ordinary 
with thoſe of this character to be attentive only 
to their own ſatisfactions, and have little 
bowels for the concerns or ſorrows of other 
men; nay, they are capable of purchaſing their 
own pleaſures at the expence of giving pain 
to others. But they who do not confider this 
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ſort of men thus carefully, are irreſiſtibly ex- 

poſed to their inſinuations. The author 90 the 
following letter carries the matter ſo high, as to E 
intimate that the liberties of England have been 

at A ng nen 1 
this pleaſant e | 1 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, 8190 nos | 
Tun is no one paſſion which all | 
mankind ſo naturally give into as pride, nor 
any other which in ſuch diffe- 
tent di It is to be found. in all habits and 
— Is it not a queſtion, whether it 
does more harm or good in the world; and if 
there be not —— cniachad re Ay call 
a virtuous and laudable pride? 

© It is this paſſion; alone, when miſcpplied, 
that lays us fo open to flatterers; and he who 
can agreeably condeſtend-to ſooth our humour 
or temper, finds always an open avenue to out 
* eſpecially if the fatterer Deppen to be oup 

perior. 

One might gi ive many inſtances of this in a 
late Engliſh — ape under the title of, The 
gaities of king Charles II. This prince was 12 
nature extremely familiar, of very caſy 
and much delighted to ſee and be ſoen; and 
this happy temper, which in the higheſt de- 
gree gratified his le's vanity, did him more 
ſervice with his loving ſubjects all bus other 
virtues, though it it; Aut be confeſſed - he had 
many. He delighted, though a mighty king, to 
give and take a jeſt, WF ſay: and a prince 
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of this fortunate diſpoſition, who were Ro 
to make an ill uſe of his power, may have any 
thing of his people, be it never ſo much to 
their prejudice, But this good king made ge- 
nerally a very innocent uſe, as to the public, of 
this inſnaring temper; for, it is well 1 known, 
he purſued pleaſure more than ambition. He 
ſeemed to glory in being the firſt man at cock- 
matches, horſe-races, balls, and plays: he ap- 
peared highly delighted on thoſe occaſions, and 
never failed to warm and gladden the heart of 
every ſpectator. He more than once dined 
with his good citizens of London on their lord- 
mayor s-day, and did ſo the year that fir Ro- 
bert Viner was mayor. Sir Robert was a 
loyal man, and, if you will allow the 

ſion, very fond of his ſovereign; but, what 
with the” oy he felt at heart for the honour 
done him 671 his prince, and through the warmth 
he was in with continual toaſting healths to 
the royal family, his lordſhip grew a little fond 
of his majeſty, and entered into a familiarity not 
altogether ſo graceful in ſo public a place. The 
king underſtood very well how to extricate 
himſelf in all kinds of. difficulties, and with an 
hint to the company to avoid ceremony, ſtole 
off and made towards his coach, which: ſtood 
ready for him in Guildhall yard. But the 
mayor liked his company ſo well, and was grown 
ſo intimate, that he purſued him haſtily, and, 
catching him faſt by the hand, cried out with 
a vehement oath and accent, © Sir, you ſhall 
ſtay and take t'other bottle. The airy mo- 
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narch looked kindly at him over his ſhoulder, 
and with a ſmile and graceful air (for I ſaw 
him at the time, and do now) _— this lins 
of the old ſong, * 


« He that' $ drunk i is as great as king 


and immediately returned back and complied 
with his landlord. 

] give you this ſtory; Mr. SpeRator, becauſe, 
as I ſaid, I ſaw the paſſage; and I aſſure you it 
is very true, 'and yet no common” one; and 
when I tell you the ſequel, you will fay I have 
a better reaſon for it. This very mayor after- 
wards erected a ſtatue of his merry monarch 
in Stocks-market!, and did the crown many 
and great ſervices; and it was owing to this 
humour of the king, that his family had fo 
great a fortune ſhut up in the exchequer of their 


The equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. in Stocks-market, 
erected at the ſole charge of fir Robert Viner, was originally 
made for John Sobieſki, king of Poland; but by ſome acci- 
lent it had been left on the workman's hands. To fave time 
and expence, the Polander was converted into a Briton, and 
the Turk underneath his horſe into Oliver Cromwell, to 
complete the compliment. Unfortunately the turban on the 
Turk's head was overlooked, and left an undeniable procf 
of this ſto See Stow's Survey, &c. ed. 1755, p. 517. 
vol. i. and Nah Review, &c. edit. 1736, p. 9. Fee alto 
Tat. with notes, N* 18, and note, ed. A go in 6 vols. 

This equeſtrian ſtatue of white marble was erected on a 
neat conduit, in 1675 ; but when, in 1735, the city-council 
fixed on Stocks- market for the ſite of a houſe of reſidence for 
the lord-mayors of London, the ſtatue was removed, to make 

10 for the Manfion-houſe : the firſt ſtone of which was 


Oct. 25, 1739, by Micajah Perry, eſq. then lord- 


mayor, 
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pleaſant ſovereign. The many good-natured 
condeſcenſions of this prince are vulgarly known; 
and it is excellently ſaid of him by a 
hand ® which writ his character, that he was 
not a king a quarter of an hour together in his 
whole reign. He would receive viſits from fools 
and half madmen ; and at times I have met with 
people who have boxed, fought at back-ſword, 
and taken poiſon before king Charles II. In a 
word, he was ſo pleaſant a man, that no one 
could be ſorrowful under his government. This 
made him capable of baffling, with the greateſt 
caſe imaginable, all ſuggeſtions of jealouſy; and 
the people could not entertain notions of any 
thing terrible in him, whom ſaw every 
way agreeable, Thus ſcrap of the familiar part 
of that prince's hiſtory I thaught fit to ſend you, 
in compliance to the requeſt ou lately made to 
your correſpondents. 


I am, Sir, 
LN Your moſt humble ſervant. 


= Sheffield duke of Buckingham, * faid, that * on 
meditation Charles II. could not act the part of a king 
moment.” 
» By Steele. See Ne 428, N* 442, and final note t 
Ne 324, on T. 
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N* 463. Thurſday, Auguſt 21, 1712. 


Venatur defeſſa toro cùm membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad ſyluas et ſua luſlra redit: 

Tudicibns lites, aurigis ſomnia currus, 
Vanaque nofturnis meta cavetur equis. 


Me Aduſarum ſtudium ſub notte filentt 
rtbus Ke ſollicitare 2 | CLavp. 


In fleep, when fancy is let looſe to play, 
Our dreams repeat the wiſhes of the day. 
Though farther toil his tired limbs refuſe, 
The dreaming hunter till the chaſe purſues. 
The judge a-bed diſpenſes ſtill the laws, 
And ſleeps again o'er the unfinifh'd cauſe. 
The dozing racer hears his charjot roll, 
Smacks the vain whip, and ſhuns the fancy'd goal. 
Me too the Muſes, in the ſilent night, 
With wonted chimes of gingling verſe delight. 


I was lately entertaining myſelf with com- 
paring Homer's balance, in which Jupiter is re- 
preſented as weighing the fates of Hector and 
Achilles with a paſſage of Virgil, wherein that 
deity is introduced as weighing the fates of Tur- 
nus and Aneas, I then conſidered how the 
ſame way of thinking prevailed in the eaſtern 
parts of the world, as in thoſe noble paſſages of 
ſcripture, wherein we are told, that the 
king of Babylon, the day before his death, 
had been * weighed in the balance, and been 
found wanting,” In other places of the holy 
writings, the Almighty is deſcribed as weighung 
the mountains in ſcales, making the weight for 
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the winds, nowing the balancings of the 
clouds; and in others, as weighing the actions 
of men, and laying their calamities together 1 in a 
balance. Milton, as have obſerved in a former 
paper *, had an eye to ſeveral of theſe foregoing 
inſtances in that beautiful deſcription, wherein he 
repreſents the archangel and the evil ſpitit as 
addreſſing themſelves for the combat, but part- 
ed by the balance which appeared in the hea- 
vens, and weighed the conſequences of ſuch a 


battle. 


© Th' Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung forth in heav'n his golden ſcales, yet ſcen 
Betwixt Aſtrea and the Scorpion ſign ; 

 Wherein all things created firſt he Secigh'd, 

The pendulous round earth, with. balanc d air, 
In counterpoiſe, now ponders all events, 
Battles and realms ; in theſe he put two weights, 
The ſequel each of parting and of fight. 
The latter quick up flew, and kick'd the beam; 
Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the fiend : 

« Satan, I know thy ſtrength, and thou know'ft 

mine: 

Neither our own, but giv'n. What folly then 
To boaſt what arms can do, ſince thine no more 
Than n nor mine, though doubled 


3 thee as mire ! For proof look 
A0 el thy lot in yon celeſtial fign, 5. 
Where thou art weigh'd, and ſhewn how light, hon 
weak, 
If thou reſiſt.” The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted ſcale aloft; nor more; but fled 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the ſhades of night. 


* See Spect. Vol. iv. N® 321. 
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Theſe ſeveral amuſing thoughts, having taken 
poſſeſſion of my mind ſome time before I went 
to ſleep, and mingling themſelves with my. or- 
dinary ideas, raiſed in my imagination a very 
odd kind of viſion. I was, methought, replac- 
ed in my ſtudy, and ſeated in my elbow-chair, 
where I had indulged the foregoing ſpeculations, 
with my lamp burning by me as uſual. Whilſt 
was here meditating on ſeveral ſubjects of mo- 
rality, and conſidering the nature of many vir- 
tues and vices, as materials for thoſe diſcourſes 
with which I daily entertain the public; I ſaw, 
methought, a pair of golden ſcales hanging by a 
chain of the ſame meta] over the table that ſtood 
before me; when, on a ſudden, there were 
heaps of weights thrown down on each ſide of 
them. I found, upon examining theſe weights, 
they ſnewed the value of every thing that is in 
eſteem among men. I made an eſſay of them, 
by putting the weight of wiſdom in one ſcale, 
and that of riches in another; upon which the 
latter, to ſhew its comparative hghtneſs, imme- 
diately flew up and kicked the beam. 

But, before I proceed, I muſt inform my 
reader, that theſe weights did not exert their 
natural gravity, till they were laid in the golden 
balance, inſomuch that I could not gueſs Which 
was light or heavy, whilſt I held them in my 
hand, This I found by ſeveral inſtances; for, 
upon my laying a weight in one of the : ſcales, 
which was inſcribed by the word “ eternity, 
though I threw in that of time, prolperity, 
affliction, wealth, poverty, intereſt, ſucceſs, with 
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many other weights, which in my hand ſeemed 
very ponderous, they were not able to ſtir the 
oppoſite balance; nor could they have prevailed, 
though aſſiſted with the weight. of the ſun, the 
ſtars, and the earth. 

Upon emptying the ſcales, I laid ſeveral titles 
and honours, with pomp, triumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of them; and 
ſeeing a little glittering weight lie by me, I threw 
it accidentally into the other ſcale, when, to my 
great ſurpriſe, it proved ſo exact a counterpoiſe, 
that it kept the balance in an equilibrium. This 
little glittering weight was inſcribed upon the 
edges of it with the word vanity,” I found 
there were ſeveral other weights which were 
equally heavy, and exact counterpoiſes to one 
another: a few of them I tried, as Avarice and 
Poverty, Riches and Content, with ſome others; 

There were likewiſe ſeveral weights that 
were of the ſame figure, and ſeemed to correſ- 
pond with each other, but were entirely diffe- 
rent when thrown into the ſcales : as Religion 
and Hypocriſy, Pedantry and Learning, Wit and 
Vivacity, Superſtition and Devotion, Gravity 
and Wiſdom, with many others. 

I obſerved one particular weight lettered on 
both ſides ; and, upon applying myſelf to the 
reading of it, I found on one fide written, In 
the dialect of men, and underneath it, Cala- 
mities: on the other ſide was written, In the 
language of the gods, and underneath * Bleſl- 

2 — the intrinſic value of this 2 


to be much greater than 1 imagined, for 
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overpowered Health, Wealth, Good-fortune, 
and many. other weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my hand than the other. 
There 1s a ſaying among the Scotch, that an 
ounce of mother-wit 1s worth a pound of cler- 
gy”: I was ſenſible of the truth of this ſaying, 
when I ſaw the difference between the weight of 
Natural Parts, and that of Learning. The ob- 
ſervations which I made upon theſe two weights 
opened to me a new field of diſcoveries; for, 
notwithſtanding the weight of the Natural Parts 
was much heavier than that of Learning, I ob- 
ſerved that it weighed an hundred times heavier 
than it did before, when [I put Learning into the 
fame ſcale, with it. I made the ſame obſervation 
upon Faith and Morality *; for, notw1 
the latter outweighed the former ſeparately, it 
received a thouſand times more additional weight 
from its oonjunction with the former, than w 
it had by itſelf. This odd phenomenon ſhewed 
itſelf in other particulars, as in Wit and Judg+ 
ment, Philoſophy and Religion, Juſtice and Hu- 
manity, Zeal and Charity, depth of Senſe and 
perſpicuity of Style, with innumerable other 
particulars too long to be n in this pa- 


per. 

As a dream ſeldom. fails of daſhing ſeriouſneſs 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, / me- 
thought I made ſeveral other of a 
more nn nature, by one of which | found 


See Dr. Beattie $ on the Nature and sda . 
of Truth, chap. i. p. 45, ad edit. 17714 * 
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that an Engliſh octavo was very often heavier 
than a French folio; and, by another, that an old 
Greek or Latin author weighed down a whole li- 
brary of moderns. Seeing one of my Spectators 
lying by me, I laid it into one of the ſcales, and 
flung a two-penny piece into the other. The 
reader will not inquire into the event, if he re- 
members the firſt trial which I have recorded in 
this paper. I afterwards threw both the ſexes 
into the balance; but, as it is not for my intereſt 
to diſoblige either of them, I ſhall deſire to be 
excuſed from telling the reſult of this experi- 
ment. Having an opportunity of this nature in 
my hands, I could not forbear throwing into 
one ſcale the principles of a tory, and into the 
other thoſe of a whig ; but as I have all along 
declared this to be a neutral paper, I ſhall like- 
wiſe defire to be ſilent under this head alſo, 
though, upon examining one of the weights, | 
ſaw the word TEKEL' engraven on it in capital 
letters. | | 1 
I made many other experiments; and, though 
I have not room for them all in this day's ſpe- 
culation, I may perhaps reſerve them for another. 
I ſhall only add that, upon my awaking, I was 
ſorry to find my golden ſcales vaniſhed; but re- 
ſolved for the future to learn this leſſon from 
them, not to deſpiſe or value any things for their 
' appearances, but to regulate my eſteem and paſ- 
ſions towards them according to their real and 
intrinſic value. —2 . 
- * By Addiſon, ated it ſeems from Chelſea! See final not 
to Neg. N. 
N. B. The tale of Baſilius Valentinus and Alexandrinus, 
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Auream beten 

Diligit, 4 obſoleti f 

Sordibus tecti, caret invidenda 

Sobrius auld Honk. 2. Od. x. 3 

The golden mean, as ſhe's too nice to divell | 
Among the ruins of a filthy cell, 


80 ia Ber modeſty withal E | 
To atk the envy 4 a — Nona. 
Lax wonderfully pleaſed when 1 meet with 
my paſſage in an old Greek or Latin author, 
that is not blown upon, and which I have never 
met with in a quotation. Of this kind is a 
beautiful ſaying in Theognis; * Vice is covered 
by wealth, virtue by poverty; or, to give 
it the verbal e 4 Among men Al 2 
fme who' have their vices concealed by wealth, 
and others who have their virtues concealed by 


poverty,” Every man's obſervation will ſupply 


in Ne 426 of this volume, is taken Gol Be AM 


I rr ern 
14+ Tag dy h publiſhed The Shining Siſters, a 
_ at N and the Iliad of Homes, EE 2 

hee, life, arid notes, by madam Dacier; 5 
Johnſon, &ce. Printed curiouſly, with an Elzovir letter, for 
Lino, Spect. in folio. 

At Drury on Friday, Auguſt 22, the laſt = 
ined comedy ras, for per ew rk Ramble, Mr. 
— Toynty, Mr. Huftand; Doodle, Mr. Jotinſan; 
Wiſeacre, Mr. Bullock; Daſhwell, Mr. Bowen; and Loves 
ay, Mr, Bullock, jun. Arabella, Mrs, Bradl, and Fe- 
) Mis Willis. Jbidem. 
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him with inſtances of rich men, who have 
ſeveral faults and defects that are overlooked, if 
not entirely hidden, by means of their riches; Ri 
and, I think, we cannot find a more natural de- 
ſcription of a poor man, whoſe merits are loſt in 
his poverty, than that in the words of the wiſe 
man. * There was a little city, and few men 
within it; and there came a great king againſt 
it, and beſieged it, and built great bulwarks 
againſt it. Now there was found in . 
wiſe man, and he, by his wiſdom, delry the 
city; yet no man remembered that ſame poor 
man. Then ſaid I, wiſdom is better than 
ſtrength ; nevertheleſs, the poor man's wifda) 
is deſpited, and his words a3 heard. TI 
The middle condition ſeems to be the moſt 
8 ſituated for, the gaining of wiſ- the 
dom. Poverty turns our th ts too much WM the 


upon the ſupplying of our wants, and riches I 
upon our enjoying ſuperfluities; and, as Cowley WM wit! 
has ſaid in another caſe, * It is hard for a man into 
to keep a ſteady eye upon truth; who is always dan 
in a battle, or a triumph.” ' / upo1 

If we regard poverty and wealth, as they are like 
apt to produce virtues or vices in the mind of WI bety 
man, one may obſerve that there is a ſet of each C 
of theſe growing out of poverty, quite different ¶ and 
from that which riſes out of —_ Humility WM leave 
and patience, induſtry and temperance, are very ¶ of A 
often the good qualities of a poor man. Hu- him 
manity and good-nature, magnanimity and 2 goin, 
ſenſe of honour, are as often the qualifications o to { 
the rich. On the contrary, poverty is apt to be · ¶ man 


tray a man into envy, riches into arrogance ; po- 


U 
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verty is too often attended with fraud, vicious 
compliance, repining, murmur, and diſcontent. 
Riches. expoſe a man to pride and lu a 
fooliſh elation of heart, and too great a fo ndnels 
for the preſent world. In ſhort, the middle 
condition is moſt eligible to the man who would 
improve himſelf in virtue; as 1 have before 
ſhewn, it is the moſt advantageous for the gain- 
ing of knowledge. It was upon this conſidera- 
tion that Agur founded —— prayer, which for 
the wiſdom of it is recorded in holy writ. 
Two things have J required of thee; deny me 
them not before I die; Remove far from me 
vanity. and lies; give me neither poverty nor 
nches; feed me with 1 convenient by me: 


with a very pretty nn which. is wn" 
into a play by Ariſtophanes the Greek come- 
dan. It ſeems originally deſigned as a ſatire 
upon the rich, though, in ſome parts of it, it is, 
like the foregoing diſcourſe, a kind of ware 
between wealth and poverty. ; 

Chremylus, who was an old and a good 95 
and withal , exceeding poor, bein Kah 
leave ſome riches to his ſon, conſults the — — 
of Apollo upon the ſubject. The oracle big 
him follow the firſt man he ſhould ſee 
going out of the temple. The perſon he c 
to ſee was to appearance an old ſordid bl blin 
man; but upon his following him from place to 
place, he at laſt ound; ty by his own confeſſion, 
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that he was Plutus the god of riches, and that 
he was juſt come out of the honſe of a miſer. 
Plutus further told him, that when Re was g 
boy, he uſed to declare, that as ſoon as he came 
to age he would diſtribute wealth to none but 
virtuous and juſt men; upon which Jupiter, 
conſidering the pernicious conſequences of ſuch 
a reſolution, his fight away from bim, and 
tft him to ſtroll about the world in the blind 
condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. With 
much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go 
to his houſe, where he met an old woman in a 
tattered raiment, who had been his gueſt for 
many years, and whoſe name was Poverty. The 
old woman refufing to turn out fo eaſily as ho 
would have her, he threatened to baniſh her not 
only from his own houſe, but out of all Greece; if 
ſhe made any more words upon the matter. P6- 
verty on this occaſion pleads her cauſe very nota- 
_ Bly, and repreſents to her old landlord, that ſhould 
ſhe be driven out of the country, all their trades 
arts, and fciences, would be driven out with · Ber 
and that if every one was rieh, they would never 
be fupphed with thoſe pomps, ornarfients, and 
conveniences of life-which made riches defirable 
She likewiſe repreſented to him the ſeveral ad- 
vantages which ſhe beſtowed upon her - vots- 
ries in regard to their ſhape, their health, "and 
their activity, by preferring them frowr'pouth 
dropſies, unwieldineſs, and intemperarice. But 
whatever ſhe had to ſay for herfelf, ſhe was at 
laſt forced to troop off. Chremylus immediatcly 
conſidered how he might reftore Nutus to s 
fight; and, in order to it, conveyed him to ht 


| 
| 
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temple of Æſculapius, who was famous for cures 
and miracles of this nature. By this means the 
deity. recovered his eyes, and began to make a 
right uſe of them, by enriching every one that 
was diſtinguiſhed by piety towards the gods, 
and juſtice towards men; and at the ſame time 
by taking away his gifts from the impious and 

unde ſerving. This produces ſeveral merry in- 
cidents, till in the laſt act Mereuty geſbend⸗ 
with great complaints from the gods, that fince 
the good men. were grown rich, they had re- 
ceived no ſacrifices; which is confirmed by a 
prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a remon- 
{trance, that ſince the late innovation he was 
reduced to a ſtarving condition, and could hot 
live upon his office. Chremylus, who in the 
beginning of the play was religious in his po- 
verty, concludes it with a propoſal, which was 
reliſhed by all the men who were now 
grown rich as well as himſelf, that they ſhould 
carry Plutus in a folemn procefſion to the tem» 
ple, and inſtall him in the place of Jupiter. 
This allegory inſtructed the Athenians in two 
points: firſt, as it vindicated the conduct of Pros 
vidence in its ordinary diſtributions of wealth; 
and in the next place, as it ſhewed e er 
tendency of riches to corrupt the m of 
thoſe who poſſeſſed them. St — | 


bes | Ee 
By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from Chelſea, See final 
daes to Neg, and N* 235, on C and L. "ou 
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ſhall here conſider what are the proper means 


in new difficulties, and that generally for this 
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| 85 ratione queas traducere leniter ævum: 
e te ſemper inops agitet vexerque cupido; 

Ne pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium ſpes, 
\ Hon. 1 Ep. xviii. 97, 
How you may glide with gentle eaſe, 

Adown the current of your days; | 

Nor vex'd by mean and low defires, ' 

Nor Sara's, by wild ambitious fires ; 

By hope alarm'd, depreſs'd by fear, 

For things but little worth your care. 

Francis, 


Having endeavoured in my laſt Saturday's 
paper * to ſhew the great excellency of faith, l 


of ſtrengthening and confirming it in the mind 
of man. Thoſe who delight in reading books 
of controverſy, which are written on both ſides 
of the queſtion on points of faith, do very ſel- 
dom arrive at a fixed and ſettled habit of it. 
They are one day entirely convinced of its im- 
portant truths, and the nex*-meet with ſome- 
thing that ſhakes and diſturbs them. The doubt 
which was laid revives again, and ſhews itſelf 


reaſon, becauſe the mind, which is perpetually 
toſt in controverſies and diſputes, is apt to for- 
get the reaſons which had once ſet it at reſt, 
and to be diſquieted with any former perplex- 
ities, when it appears in a new ſhape, or 1s 
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ſtarted by a different hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an inquiry after truth, ſo nothing 
is more irrational than to paſs away our whole 
lives, without determining ourſelves one way or 
other in thoſe points which are of the laſt im- 
portance to us. There are indeed many things 
from which we may withhold our aſſent; but in 
caſes by which we are to regulate our lives, it 
is the greateſt abſurdity to be wavering and un- 
ſettled, without cloſing with that fide which 
The fi pears the moſt ſafe and the moſt probable. 
he firſt rule, therefore, which I ſhall lay down, 
1s this, that when by reading or diſcourſe we 
find ourſelves thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of any article, and of the reaſonableneſs of our 
belief in it, we ſhould never after ſuffer our- 
ſelves to call it in queſtion. We may perhaps 
forget the arguments which occaſioned our 
conviction, but we ought to remember the 
ſtrength they had with us, and therefore ſtill to 
retain the —— which they once produced. 
This is no more than what we do in eve 
common art. and ſcience ; nor is it poſſible to act 
otherwiſe, conſidering the weakneſs and limi- 
tation of our intellectual faculties. It was thus 
that Latimer, one of the glorious army of mar- 
tyrs, who introduced the reformation in Eng- 
land, behaved himſelf in that great conference 
which was managed between the moſt learned 
among the proteſtants and papiſts in the reign 
of queen Mary. This venerable old man, know- 
ing his abilities were impaired by age, and that it 
was impoſſible for him to recollect all thoſe rea- 
ſons which had directed him in the choice of his 
Bb 4 r 
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religion, left his companions, who were in the 
full poſſeſſion of their parts and learrung, to 
baffle and confound their antagoniſts by the 
force of reaſon. As for himſelf, he only re- 
peated to his adverſaries the articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the profeſſion of which 
he was determined to die. It is in this man- 
ner that the mathematician proceeds upon pro- 
poſitions which he has once demonſtrated ; and, 
though the demonſtration may have flipped out 
of his memory, he builds upon the truth, be- 
cauſe he knows it was demonſtrated. This 
rule is abſolutely neceſſary for weaker minds, 
and in ſome meaſure for men of the 
abilities; but to theſe laſt I would propoſe, in 
the ſecond place, that they ſhould lay up in 
their memories, and always keep by them in 
readineſs, thoſe arguments which appear to them 
of the greateſt ſtrength, and which . cannot be 
got over by all the dqubts and cavils of infide- 

ty. ' | 
But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
ſtrengthens faith more than morality, Faith 
and morality naturally produce each other. A 
man is quickly convinced of the truth of reli- 
gion, who finds it is not againſt his intereſt that 
it ſhould be true. The pleaſure” he receives at 
preſent, and the happineſs which he promiſes 
himſelf from it hereafter, will both diſpoſe him 
very powerfully to give credit to it, according 
to the ordinary obſervation, that we are caly to 
believe what we wiſh, It is oy certain, that 
23 man of ſound reaſon cannot forbear cloſing 
with religion upon an impartial examination ot 
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it; but at the ſame time it is certain, that faith 
is kept alive in us, and — n from 
practice more than from 
There is ſtill another nc: An is cds 
perſuaſive than any of the former ; and that is 
an habitual 1 aan 2 of the Supreme Being, as 
well in conſtant acts of mental worſhip, as in 
outward forms. The devout man does not only 
believe, but feels there is a Deity. He has ac- 
tual ſenſations of him; his experience concurs 
with his reaſon ; he ſees him more and more in 
all his intercourſes with him, and even in this 
life almoſt loſes his faith in conviction. 
The laſt method which I ſhall mention for 
the giving life to a man's faith, is frequent re- 
tirement from the world, accompanied with 
religious meditation. When a man thinks of 
any think in the darkneſs of the night, what · 
eyer deep impreſſions it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to vaniſſi as ſoon as the day breaks 
about him. The light and noiſe of the day, 
which are perpetually ſoliciting his ſenſes, and 
calling aff his attention, wear out of his mind 
the th that imprinted themſelves in it, 
with ſo much ftrength, during the filence and 
darkneſs of the night. A man finds the ſame 
difference as to himſelf in a crowd and in a ſo- 
litude: the mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt 
that variety of objects which preſs upon her in 
a great city. She cannot apply herielf to the 
conſideration of thoſe things which are of the 
utmoſt concern to her. The cares or plcaſures 
of the world ſtrike in with every thought, and 
a multitude of vicious examples gives a kind of 
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juſtification to our folly. In our retirements 
every thing diſpoſes us to be ſerious. In courts 
and cities we are entertained with the works 
of men; in the country with thoſe of God. One 
is the province of art, the other of nature, 
Faith and devotion naturally grow in the mind 
of every reaſonable man, who ſees the impreſ- 
ſions of divine power and wiſdom in every ob- 
ject on which he caſts his eye. The Supreme 
Being has made the beſt arguments for his own 
exiſtence, in the formation of the heavens and 
the earth: and theſe are arguments which a 
man of ſenſe cannot forbear attending to, who 
is out of the noiſe and hurry of human affairs. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that ſhould. a man live under 
ground, and there converſe with works of art 
and mechaniſm, and ſhould afterwardsbe brought 
up into the open day, and ſee the ſeveral glo- 
nies of the heaven and earth, he would imme- 
diately pronounce them the works of ſuch a be- 
ing as we wp wes a be. The pſalmiſt has 
very beautiful ſtrokes of poetry to this le, 
in that exalted ſtrain : * The 3 
the glory of God; and the firmament ſheweth 
his handy work. One day telleth another ; and 
one night certifieth another. There 1s neither 
ſpeech nor language ; but their voices are heard 
among them. Their ſound is gone out into all 
lands; and their words into the ends of the 
world,” As ſuch a bold and ſublime manner 

of thinking furniſhes very noble matter for an 
ode, the reader may ſce it wrought into the 
following one, | 
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re The ſpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal ſky, 
And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 
Th' unwearied ſun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power diſplay, 
And publiſhes to every land 
The work of an almighty hand, 
n. 
« Soon as the ev' ning ſhades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the liſt' ning earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth: 
Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


III. 


« What though, in ſolemn ſilence, all 
Move rouri the dark terreſtrial ball? 
What though nor real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, - 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
The Hand that made us is divine.“ 


c Ly 
einn 

By Addifon, dsted, it is thought, from Chelſea. See che 
concluding note to the preceding paper. 
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Vera inegſſa Patuit da. 


And by her geil walk he queen of love js knows. 
Daypen, 


Wurrn /Eneas, the hero of Virgil, is loft in 
the wood, and a perfect ſtranger in the mien on 
which he is landed, he is accoſted by a lady 
in an habit for the chaſe. She inquires of him, 
whether he has ſen paſs by that way an 
woman dreſſed as gk ? whether 3 
following the ſport in the wood, or any other 
way employed, according to the cuſtom. of hun- 
treſſes? The hero anſwers with the reſpect due 
to the beautiful appearance ſhe made; tells her, 
he ſaw no ſuch perſon as ſhe inquired for ; but 
intimates that he knows her to be of the deities, 
and deſires ſhe would conduct a ſtranger. Her 
form from her firſt appearance maniteſted ſhe 
was more than mortal; but, though ſhe was 


certainly a goddeſs, the does not make her 


known to De the goddeſs of beauty till ſhe 
moved. All the charms of an 8 7 perſon 
are then in their higheſt exertion, every limb 
and feature appears Aich its reſpective grace. It 
is from this obſervation that I cannot help being 
ſo paſſionate an admirer as I am of good danc- 
ing*. As all art is an rinatation'os mature,” this 


* Spet. Ne 66, Ne 67, N* Nv o, Ne 276; Tat. 
Ne 34, and N 68. 7, N 334, N 370, N 37 
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is art imitation of nature in its higheſt excel» 
lence, and at a time when ſhe is moſt agree: 
able. The bufineſs of dancing is to diſplay 
beauty; and for that reaſon all diſtortions and 
mimicries, as ſuch, are what raiſe averſion in- 
ſtead of plaaſure: but things that arc in them- 
ſelves etcellent, are ever attended with unpoſ+ 
ture and falſe imitation. Thus, as in poetiy 
there are labouring fools who write anagratns and 
acroſtics, there are pretenders in daneing, who 
think merely to do what others cannot, is to ex- 
cel. Such creatures ſhould be rewarded hke 
him Who had acquired a knack of | throwing a 
grains of corn though the eye of a needle, with 
z bufhel to keop his hands im uſe. The daneers 
om our ſtago are very faulty in this Kind; and 
what: they mean by writhing thernſelves mito 
fucks pt — be a Ag of 
the: ſpectators to ſtand in, and yet _ to 
ID ſpectators, is unintelligible. Mr. 
genium if — 
4 In all the 
_ he. invents, you ſee he keeps, cloſe to the 
characters be repreſents, He does not hope to 
pleaſe by making his performers move in a man- 
ner in which no one ele ever did, but by mo- 
tions proper to the characters he repreſents; He 
gives to clowns! and lubbards clumſy graces; 
that is, he makes them fe what 
would think graces: and I have ſeen dances of 
his, which | give hints that would be uſe- 
ful ta a comic writer. Theſe performances 
have pleaſed the taſte of ſuch as have not re- 
fiction enough to know their excellence, be- 


| 
| 


in her care and attendance about her. I am a 


at the ſame place and rate, to be her compa- 
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cauſe they are in nature; and the diſtorted mo- 
tions of others have offended thoſe who could 
not form reaſons to themſelves for their. diſ- 
pleaſure, from their being a contradiction #6 
gm 

When one dates the en aud 

e there i is in arriving at ſome excellence in 
this art, it is monſtrous to behold it ſo much 
neglected. The following letter has in it ſome- 
en very natural on this fubjec. | | 


6 Mr. SPECTATOR, 

IAM a widower with but one TY 
ter: ſhe was by nature much inclined to beſn 
romp; and I had no way of educating her, but 
commanding a your 5 woman, whom I enter- 
tained to take care of her, to be very watchful 


man of buſineſs, and obliged to be much abroad. 
The neighbours have told me, that in my ab- 
ſence our maid has let in the ſpruce ſervants in 
the neighbourhood to junketings, while my girl 
played and romped even in the ſtreet. To tell 
you the plain truth, I catched her once, at eleven 

ears old, at chuck-farthing among the boys, 

his put me upon new thoughts about my 
child, and I determined to place her at a board» 
ing-ſchool; and at the ſame time gave a very 
diſcreet young gentlewoman her maintenance 


nion. I took little notice of my girl from time 
to time, but ſaw her now and then in 
health, out of harm's way, and was ſatisfied. 
But by much i * I was lately prevailed 
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with to go to one of their balls. I cannot ex- 
preſs to you the filly anxiety my filly heart was 
m, when I ſaw my romp, now fitteen, taken 
out: I never felt the pangs of a father upon me 
ſo ſtrongly in my whole life before; and I could 
not have ſuffered more had my whole fortune 
been at ſtake. My girl came on with the moſt 
becoming modeſty I had ever ſeen, and caſting 
a reſpectful eye, as if ſhe. feared me more than 
all the audience, I gave a nod, which I think 
gave her all the ſpirit ſhe aſſumed upon it; but 
ſhe roſe properly to that dignity of aſpect. My 
romp, now the moſt graceful-perſon of her. ſex, . 
aſſumed a majeſty which commanded the high- 
eſt reſpect; and when ſhe turned to me, and 
ſaw my face in rapture, ſhe fell into the prettieſt 
ſmile, and I ſaw in all her motions that ſne ex- 
ulted in her father's ſatisfaction. You, Mr. 
Spectator, will, better than I can tell you, ima- 
gine to yourſelf all the different beauties and 
changes of aſpe&t in an accompliſhed young 
woman ſetting forth all her beauties with a de- 
ſign to pleaſe no one ſo much as her father. 
My girl's lover can never know half the ſatiſ- 
faction that I did in her that day. I could not 
poſſibly have imagined, that ſo great improve- 
ment could have been wrought by an art that 
I always held in itſelf ridiculous and contempt- 
ible. There is, I am convinced, no method like 
this, to give young women a ſenſe of their own 
value and dignity; and I am ſure there can be 
none ſo expeditious to communicate that value 
to others. As for the flippant inſipidly gay, and 
wantonly forward, whom you behald among 
85 15 7 
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dancers, that cartiage is more to be attributed 


to the perverſe genius of the perſormers, than 


imputed to the art itſelf. For my part, my 
child has danced herſelf into my eſteem; and I 
have as great an honour for her as ever I had for 
her mother, from whom ſhe derived thoſe latent 
good qualities which appeared in her counte - 
nance when ſhe was dancing; for my girl, 


though I ſay it myſelf, ſhewed im one Tn f 
an hour the innate principles of a modeſt virgin, 


a tender wife, a generous friend, a kind mother, 


and an nd miſtreſs. I'll ſtrain hard but 
I will purchaſe for her an huſband ſuitable to 
her merit. I am your convert in the adnouri- 
tion of what I thought you jeſted when you re- 

commended; and if 
— Mhnakiep ments I make a ball for my 


daughter, and you ſhall ſee her dance, or, if you 


will do ber that hoour, dance with her. 
Lam, Sir, <p wt 


Your moſt humble 8 
|  Parzzvares., 


E have ſome time ago ſpoken 4 


— _ Weaver on this ſubje&, which 
in now, I underſtand, ready to be . 
This work Er this mattey in a very plain and 
advantageons light; and I am convinced from 
it, that if the art was under proper regulations, 
it would be a mechanic way of implanting in- 


feakbly, i in I een 
. * Vol. v. N* 334: 
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u pleaſe to be at my 
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well by any other rules, a ſenſe of good-breed- 
ing and virtue. ; . 

Were any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let 
him be never ſo ſenſual a brute, I defy him to 
entertain any thoughts but of the higheſt re- 
ſpect and eſteem towards her. I was ſhewed 
laſt week a picture in a lady's cloſet, for which 
ſhe had an hundred different dreſſes, that ſhe 
could clap on round the face on purpoſe to de- 
monſtrate the force of habits in the diverſity of 
the ſame countenance. Motion, and change of 
poſture and aſpect, has an effect no leſs ſur- 
priſing on the perſon of Mariamne when ſhe 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as ſhe 
is pretty. This idiot has a very good ear, and a 
moſt agreeable ſhape ; but the folly of the thing 
is ſuch, that it ſmiles ſo impertinently, and af- 
tes to pleaſe ſo ſillily, that while ſhe dances 
you ſee the ſimpleton from head to foot. For 
you muſt know (as trivial as this art is thought 
to be) no one was ever a good dancer, that had 
not a good underſtanding. If this be a truth, I 
ſhall leave the reader to judge, from that max- 
im, what eſteem they ought to have for ſuch 
impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, 
turn round, and jump over their heads; and, in 
a word, play a thouſand pranks which many 
animals carr do better than a man, inſtead of 
performing to perfection what the human figure 
only is capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear 1 I. who ſet 
up for a mighty lover at leaſt d virtue, ſhould 
Probably Mrs. Bicknell, 

Vou, VE ie Cc 4 
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take ſo much pains to recommend what the ſo- 
berer part of mankind look upon to be a trifle; 
but, under favour of the ſoberer part of man- 
kind, I think they have not enough conſidered 
this matter, and for that reaſon only diſeſteem 
it. I muſt alſo, in my own Juſtification,” tay, 
that I attempt a. into the ſervice of ho- 
nour and. virtue every — 2 that 
tend to give — t. It may poſſibly 
* x- 1 in itſelf deſtructive of 
en and virtue in itſelf conducive to it. If 
the delights of a free fortune were under 
regulations, this truth would not want much 
argument to ſupport it; but it would be obyzous 
to every man, that there is a ſtrict affinity be- 
tween all things that are truly laudable and 
beautiful; from the higheſt ſentiment of the ſoul 
to the moſt indifferent geſture of the * 1 


— 


Ne 467. Tueſday, Auguſt 26, 1712, 


— e me poterunt audere Chas) 
Seu tibi par poterunt; ſen, quod ſpes abnuit, ultra; 
Srve minus; certeque canent minus: omne Vovemus / 
Hoc tibi: ne tanto careat mibi nomine charta. 


T1BULL. ad Meſſalem, 1 Eleg. iv. 24. 


Whate' er my Muſe adventurous dares indite, 
Whether the niceneſs of thy piercing ſight, 
Applaud my lays, or cenſure what I write; 
To thee I 12 and hope to borrow fame, 


By adding to my page Meſſala's name.” 


Tur love of praiſe is a paſſion deeply fixed 
m the mind of every extraordinary perſon; an 


* By Steele. See final note to Ne 324 on let. T. 


1 
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thoſe who are moſt affected with it, ſeem moſt 
to partake of that particle of the divinity which 
diſtingaiſhes mankind from the inferior creation. 
The Supreme Being itſelf is moſt pleaſed with 
praiſe and iving : the other part of our 
duty is but an acknowledgment of our faults, 
whilſt this is the immediate adoration of his 
perfections. "Twas an excellent obſervation, 
that we then only deſpiſe commendation when 
we ceaſe to deſerve it: and we have ſtill extant 
two orations of Tully and Phny, ſpoken to the 
greateſt and beſt princes of all the Roman em- 
perors, who, no doubt, heard with the greateſt 
ſatisfaction, what even the moſt diſintereſted per- 
ſons, and at ſo large a diſtance of time, cannot 
read without admiration. Cæſar thought his 
life conſiſted in the breath of praiſe; when he 
profeſſed he had lived long enough for himnſelf, 
when he had for his glory. Others have ſacri- 
hced themſelves for a name which was not to 
begin till they were dead, giving away them- 
ſelves to purchaſe a ſound which was not to 
commence till they were out of hearing. But 
by merit and ſuperior excellencies, not only to 
gain, but, whilſt Irving, to enjoy a great arid 
univerſal reputation, is the laft degree of happi- 
neſs which we can hope for here. Bad charac- 
ters are diſperſed abroad with profuſion, I hope 
tor example ſake, and (as pumſhments are de- 
ſigned by the civil power) more for the deter- 
ring the innocent, than the chaſtiſing the guilty. 
The good are leſs frequent, whether it be that 
there are indeed fewer originals of this kind to 
copy after, or that, through the malignity of our 
Cc 2 | 
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nature, we rather delight in the ridicule than 
the virtues we find in others, However, it is 
but juſt, as well as pleaſing, even for variety, 
ſometimes to give the world a repreſentation of 
the bright ſide of human nature, as well as the 
dark and gloomy. The deſire of imitation may, 
perhaps, be a greater incentive to the practice 
of what is good, than the averſion we may con- 
ceive at what is blameable: the one immediately 
directs you what you ſhould do, whilſt the other 
only ſnews you what you ſhould avoid; and I 
cannot at preſent do this with more ſatisfaction, 
than by endeavouring to do ſome juſtice to the 
character of Manilius. | 
It would far exceed my preſent deſign, to 
give a particular deſcription of Manilius through 
all the parts of his excellent life. I ſhall now 
only draw him in his retirement, and paſs over 
in ſilence the various arts, the courtly manners, de 
and the undeſigning honeſty by which he at- 
tained the honours he has enjoyed, and which 
now give a dignity and veneration to the eaſe he 
does enjoy. Tis here that he looks back with of 
| pleafure on the waves and billows through which 
he has ſteered to ſo fair an haven: he is now kn 
intent upon the practice of every virtue, which 
a great knowledge and uſe of mankind has diſ- 
covered to be the moſt uſeful to them. Thus 
in his private domeſtic employments he is no 
Teſs glorious than in his public; for it is in rea- 
lity a more difficult taſk to be conſpicuous in a 
ſedentary inactive life, than in one that is ſpent 
in hurry and buſineſs: perſons engaged in the 
latter, like bodics violently agitated, from the 


1 
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ſwiftneſs of their motion have a brightneſs added 
to them, which often vaniſhes when they are at 
reſt ; but if it then ſtill remain, it muſt be the 
ſeeds of intrinſic worth that thus ſhine out with- 
out any fore! nt aid or aſſiſtance. 

His liberality in another might alſo bear the 
name of profuſion: he ſeems to think it laudable 
even in the exceſs, like that river which moſt 
enriches when it overflows*. But Manilius 1 — 
too perfect a taſte of the pleaſure of doin 
ever to let it be out of his wer; and 15 chat 
reaſon he will have a 3j economy, and a 
ſplendid frugality at home, the fountain from 
whence thoſe ſtreams ſhould flow which he diſ- 
perſes abroad. He looks with diſdain on thoſe 
who propoſe their death, as the time when they 
are to begin their munificence : he will both ſee 
and enjoy (which he then does in the higheſt 
degree 5 what he beſtows himſelf; he will be the 
living executor of his own bounty, whilſt they 
who have the happineſs to be within his care 
and patronage, at once pray for the continuation 
of his life, and their own good fortune. No 
one is out of the reach of his obligations; he 
knows how, by proper and becoming methods, 
to raiſe himſelf to a level with thoſe of the 
higheſt rank ; and his good-nature is a ſufficient 
warrant againſt the want of thoſe who are fo 
_ as to he in the yery loweſt. One may 
fay of him, as Pindar bids his muſe ſay of Theron, 


* Swear, that Theron ſure has ſworn, 
No one near him ſhould be poor, 


d The Nile. 
Cc 3 
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Swear, that none e' er had ſuch a graceful art, 
Fortune's free-gifts as freely to impart, , 
With an unenvious hand, and an es heart, 


Never did Atticus ſucceed better in gaining 
the univerſal love and eſteem of all men; nor 
ſteer with more ſucceſs between the extremes of 
two contend! ies. Tis his peculiar hap- 

pineſs that, while he eſpouſes neither with an 
paws Ky he 15 * only admired, but, 
what is a more rare and unuſual felicity, he is 
beloved and careſſed by both; and I never yet 
ſaw any perſon, of whatever age or ſex, but was 
immediately ſtruck with the merit of Manilius. 
There are many who are acceptable to ſome 
articular perſons, whilſt the reſt of mankind 
oak upon them with coldneſs and indifference; 
but bein is the firſt whoſe entire fortune it 
15 ever to pleaſc ang to be pl wherever he 
comes to be admired, and wherever he is abſent 
to be lamented, His merit fares hke the pic- 
tures of Raphael, which are either ſeen with 
admiration by all, or at leaſt no one dare own 
he has no taſte for a compoſition which has re- 
ceived ſo univerſal an applauſe. Envy and ma- 
lice find it againſt their 1 to indulge ſlan· 
der and obloquy. Lis as hard for an enemy to 
detract from, as for a friend to add to jan} 7" 
An attempt upon his reputation is a ſure 
ing of one's own; and there is but one way to 
injure him, which is to refuſe him his juſt com- 
mendations, and be obſtinately ſilent. | 

It is below him to catch the ſight with any 

care of dreſs; his outward garb is but the em- 
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blem of his mind. It is plain, and un- 
affected; he knowns that gold and embroidery 
can add nothing to the opinion which all have 
of his ment, and that he gives a luſtre to the 
plaineft dreſs, whilſt tis impothble the ncheft 
ſhould communicate. to him. He a ſtill 
the principal figure in the room. He firſt en- 
gages your cye, as if there were ſome point of 
lein which hone ſtronger upon him than on 
other perſon. 
* Ho pots me in mind of n of the famous 
Buſfy d Amboiſe, who, at an at court, 
where every one vith the utmoſt 
magniſicence, relying upon his own 1uperior be- 
haviour, inſtead of adorning hirnſelf like the 
reſt, put on that day a plain fait of clothes, and 
dreſſed all his ſervants in the moſt coſtly gay 
habits he could procure. The event was, that 
the eyes of the whole court were fired upon 
him; all the reft looked hke his attendants, 
uin 
and diſtinction. 
Like Ariſtippus, whatever ſhape or condition 
he appears in, it ftill fits free and cafy upon 
him; but in ſome part of his character, tis true, 
be differs from him; for as he is altogether 
equal to the largeneſs of his preſent cireum- 
ſtances, the rectitude of hs judgment has ſo far 
corrected the inclinations of his ambition, that 
he will not trouble himſelf with either the de- 
ſires or purſuits of any thing beyond bis preſent 
enjoyments. Pp 
A thouſand obliging things flow from him 
upon every occaſion; and they are always fo 
. SES 
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juſt and natural, that it is impoſſible to think he 
was at the leaſt pains to look for them. One 
would think it was the demon of good thoughts 
that diſcovered: to him thoſe treafures, which 
he muſt have blinded others from ſeeing, th 

lay ſo directly in their way. Nothing can — 
the pleaſure that is taken in hearing him ſpeak, 
but the ſatisfaction one receives in the civility 
and attention he pays to the diſcourſe of others. 
His looks are a ſilent commendation of what is 


good and praiſe-worthy, and a ſecret reproof to 


what is licentious and extravagant. He knows 
how to appear free and open without danger of 
intruſion, and to be cautious without ſeeming 
reſerved. .. The gravity of his converſation is al- 
ways enlivened with his wit and humour, and 
the gaiety of it is tempered with ſomething that 
is inſtructive, as well as barely agreeable. Thus 
with him you are ſure not to be merry at the 
expence of your reaſon, nor ſerious with the loſs 
of your good-humour ; but, by a happy mixture 
of his temper, they either go together, or per» 
petually ſucceed each other. In fine, his whole 
behaviour is equally diſtant from conſtramt and 
negligence, and he commands your reſpec, 
whilſt he gains your heart. 

- There is in his whole carriage ſuch an 
ing ſoftneſs, that one cannot perſuade one's ſelf 
he is ever actuated by thoſe rougher paſſions, 
which, wherever they find place, ſeldom fail of 
ſhewing themſelves in the outward demeanour 
of the perſon they belong to: but his conſtitu- 
tion is a juſt temperature between indolence on 
one hand and violence on the other. He i 
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mild and gentle, wherever his affairs will give 
him leave to follow his own inclinations ; but 
never failing to exert himſelf with vigour = 
and reſolution in the ſervice of his prince, his 
country, or hi f. | LE 


N. 468. Wedneſday, Augult 27, 1212. 


Erat homo ingenioſus, acutus, acer, et of aint et 
baberet et fellis, nec candoris minus. PLin. Epi 


He was an ingenious, pleaſant fellow, and. one who had a 
peat ea of wi and fair Wr 


umour 


Mr paper is in a kind a letter of news, but it 
regards rather what paſſes in the world of con- 
verſation than that of buſineſs. I am very ſorry 
that I have at preſent a circumſtance before me, 
which is of very great importance to all who 
have a reliſh for gaiety, wit, mirth, or humour; 
I mean the death of poor Dick Eaſtcourt*.' I 
have been obliged to him for ſo many hours of 
Jollity, that it is but a ſmall recompence, 
all I can give him, to a moment or two in 
ſadneſs for the loſs of ſo agreeable a man. Poor 
Eaſtcourt! the laſt time I ſaw him, 'we- were 
plotting to ſhew the town his great _— for 


© It is ſuſpected that a en Ne 467, waa tribute of 
gratitude and friendſhip from Mr. John Hughes to his worth 
— | Cowper. Mr. John Hughes uſes the ſigna 2 
to one paper of his, or at leaſt Steele lettered it 10 
Hughes 's Correſpondence, vol. i. deen w d from lon 
Cowper. 
4 See Spect. Vol. v. Ne 358, and Ne 370. 
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acting in his full light, by mtroducing him as 
dictating to a ſet of young players, in what man- 
ner to ſpeak this ſentence, and utter t other paſ- 
ſion. He had ſo exquiſite a difcerning of what 
was defective in any object before him, that in 
an inſtant he could ſhew you the ridiculous ſide 
of what would paſs for beautiful and juſt, even to 
men of no ill judgment, before he had pomted 


at the failure. He was no lefs ſkilful in the 


knowledge of beauty - and, I dare ſay, there is 
no one who knew him well, but can repeat more 
well turned compliments, as well as ſmart repar- 
tees of Mr. Eaſtcourt's, than of any other man in 
England. This was eaſily to be obſerved in his 
mimitable faculty of telling a ſtory, in which he 
would throw in natural and unexpected incidents 
to make his court to one part, and rally the other 
part of the company. Then be would vary the 
uſage he gave them, according as he ſaw them 
bear kind or ſharp language. ; He had the knack 
to raiſe: up a penſive temper, and mortify an im- 
pertinently gay one, with the moſt 
fkill imaginable. There are a thouſand thangs 
which crowd into my memory, which make me 
too much concerned to tell on about him. Ham- 
let holding up the ſkull which the grave-digger 
threw to him, with an account that it was the 
head of the king's jeſter, falls into very pleaſing 
reflections, and cries out to his companion, 

* Alas, poor Vorick! I knew him, Horatio, a 


fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy; 


he hath borne me on his back a thouſand times: 
and now how abhorred in my imagination it 15! 


my gorge riſes at it. Here hung thoſe lips that 
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[ have kifſed J know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now, your gambols, your ſongs, your 
| flaſhes of merriment that were wont to ſet the 
table on a roar? Not one now to mock your on 
grinning? quite chap fallen? Now get you to 
my lady — and tell her, let her paint an 
inch thick, to this favour ſhe muſt come. Make 
her laugh at them.“ 

1 1 n me Sed to the wealthy y, to 
affix, as much as in them hes, — — 
man to his circumſtances. Thus it is ordinary 
with them to praiſe. faintly the good qualities of 
thoſe below them, and ſay, it is very extraor- 
dinary in ſuch a man as he is, or the like, when 
they are forced to acknowledge the value of him 
whoſe lowneſs upbraids their exaltation. It is 
to this humour only, that it is to be aſeribed, 
that a quick wit in oonverſation, a nice jud 

upon any emergency that could ariſe, and a moſt 
blameleſs inoffenſive behaviour, could not raiſe 
this man above being received only upon the 
foot of contributing to mirth and diverſion. But 
he was as eaſy under that condition, as a man of 
ſo excellent talents was capable; and ſince they 
would have it, that to divert was his buſineſs, he 
did it with all the ſeeming alacrity imaginable, 
though it ſtung him to the heart that it was his 
buſineſs. Men of ſenſe, who could taſte his ex- 
cellencies, were well ſatisfied to let him lead the 
way in converſation, and play after his wn man- 
ner; but fools, who provoked him to mimicry, 
found he had the indignation to let it be at thew 
expence, who called for it, and he would 'ſhew 
the form of conceited heavy fellows as jeſts to 
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the company at their own requeſt, in revenge for 


interrupting him from being a eue to put 
on the character of a jeſter. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memo- 
rable companion, was, that in the accounts he 
gave of perſons and ſentiments, be did not only 
hit the figure of their faces, and manner of their 


geſtures, but he would in his narration fall into 


their very ny of thinking, and this when he 
recounted paſſages, wherein men of the beſt wits 
were concerned, as well as ſuch wherein were 
repreſented men of the loweſt rank of under- 
ſtanding. It is certainly as great an inſtance of 
ſelf-love to a weakneſs, to be impatient of being 
mimicked, as any can be imagined. There were 


none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or 


thoſe who were incapable” of amending their 
faults, that dreaded him ; to others he was in 
the higheſt degree pleaſing ; ; and I do not know 
any ſatisfaction of any indifferent kind I ever 
taſted ſo much, as having got over an impatience 
of my ſeeing myſelf 3 in the air he could. put 
me when I have diſpleaſed him. It is indeed to 
his exquiſite talent this way, more than an — 
loſophy I could read on the ſubject, that m 

ſon is very little of my care; and it ĩs indi ent 
to me what 1s ſaid of my ſhape, my air, my 
manner, my y_ or my addreſs. It is to 
poor Eaſtcourt I chiefly owe that I am arrived at 
the happineſs of thinking nothing a diminution 


to me, but what argues a depravity of ' my 


will. 
It has as much ſurpriſed me as any thing in 


nature, to have it frequently ſaid, that he was 
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not a good player : - but that muſt be owing to a 

partiality for former actors in the parts in which 
he ſucceeded them, and judging, by compariſon 
of what was liked before, rather than by the 
nature of the thing. When a man of bis wit 
and ſmartneſs could put on an utter abſence of 
common ſenſe in his face, as he did in the cha- 
racter of Bullfinch in the Northern Laſs, and an 
air of inſipid cunning and vivacity in the charae- 
ter of Pounce in The Tender Huſband, it is folly 
to diſpute his capacity and ſuccels as he was an 
actor. 

Poor Eaſtcourt ! let the vain and pred be at 
reſt, thou wilt no more diſturb their admiration 
of their dear ſelves; and thou art no longer to. 
drudge in raiſing the mirth of ſtupids, who 
know nothing of thy merit, for thy mainte- 
nance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to 
run into reflections upon our mortality, when 
diſturbers of the world are laid at reſt, but to take. 
no notice when they who can pleaſe and divert 
are pulled from us. But for my part, I cannot 
but think the loſs of ſuch talents as the man of 
whom I am ſpeaking was maſter of, a more me- 
lancholy inſtance of mortality than the diſſolution 
of _—_ of never ſo high characters in the world, 
whoſe pretenſions were that they were noiſy and 
miſchievaus. Wont 

But I muſt more ſuccinct, and as a - 
. tator, give an — of this * 
who, in his way, never had an equal in any age 
before him, or in that wherein he lived. I ſpeak 
of him as a companion, and a man qualified for 
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converſation. His fortune expoſed him to an 
obſequiouſneſs towards the worſt ſort of com- 
pany, but his excellent qualities rendered him 
capable of making the beſt figure in the moſt 
refined. I have been preſent with him among 
men of the moſt delicate taſte a whole night, and 
have known him (for he ſaw it was deſired) keep 
the diſcourſe to himſelf the moſt part of it, and 
maintain his good-humour with a countenance 
in a language ſo delightful, without offence to 
an on or thing upon earth, ftill ervi 

the Fan his circumſtances obige bien to, 
I fay, I have ſeen him do all this in ſuch a charm- 
ing manner, that I am ſure none of thoſe I hint 
at will read this, without giving him ſome ſor- 
row for their abundant mirth, and one guſh of 
tears for ſo many burſts of laughter. I wiſh it 
were any honour to the pleaſant creature's me- 
mory, that my eyes are too much ſuffuſed to let 
me go on {% 


* By Steele. See final note to N* 324. | 

The following ſevere paſſage in this number of the 

tor in folio, apparently levelled at Dr. Radcliffe, was 
ſuppreſſed in all the ſubſequent editions. - 

It is a felicity his friends may rejoice in, that he had his 
ſenſes, arr es to do, in his laſt moments. 
It is remarkable, that his judgment was in its calm perfection 
to the utmoſt article; for Tn his wife, out of her fandaeſs, 
deſired ſhe might ſend for a certain illiterate humouriſt (whom 
he had accompanied in a thouſand mirthful moments, and 
whoſe inſolence makes fools think he affumes from conſcious 
merit) he anſwered, *+* Do what you pleaſe, but he won't come 
near me.” Let poor Eaſtcourt's negligence about this meſſage 
convince the unwary of a triumphant empiric's ignorance and 
inhumanity.” 12 

+++ It being the tune of Bartholomew fair, at the theatre- 
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Dane al:quid altri, et hominem hominis incommodo u au- 
gere commodum, magis oft contra naturam quam mors, quam 
paupertas, quam 7 ſudm cetera que paſſe aut corpori ac- 

Cidere, aut rebus exterms, LL. 
To detract any thing from another, and for one man to mul- 

tiply his own conveniences by the inconveniences of ano- 

ther, is more — —＋ ory death, than poverty, than 
pain, and the bich cam befll the hojy, are 
ternal LE 


I AM perſuaded there are * men, of x 
principles, who would ſeek after great places, 
were it not rather to have an opportunity in 
their hands of ona particular friends, 
or thoſe whom they look upon as men of worth, 
than to re wealth and honour 'for them- 
ſelves. To an honeſt mind the beſt perquiſites 
of a place are the advantages it gives a man of 


doing 
great officers of 


Thoſe who are under the 
ſtate, and are the inſtruments by which they act, 
have more frequent opportunities for the exer- 
ciſe of compaſſion and benevolence, than their 
ſuperiors themſelves. Theſe men know every 
little caſe that 1s to come before u you man, 


royal, Drury-lane, was preſented en tha af of A 
Tueſda — comedy called Bartholomew Fair, by Ben. 

ſon. 9 by Mr. Mills; Cokeſby, Mr. Bullock ; 
Waſp, — ohnſon; Littlewit, by Mr. Norris; Buſy, Mr. 
Pack; en, by Mrs. Saunders. - Morris dance by Mr: 
Prince — others. The laſt time of —_ this ſummer. 
Spect. in folio. 
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and if they are poſſeſled with honeſt minds, 
will conſider poverty as a recommendation in 
the perſon who applies himſelf to them, and 
make the juſtice of his cauſe the moſt powerful 
ſolicitor in his behalf. A man of this temper, 
when he is in a poſt of buſineſs, becomes a bleſſ- 
ing to the public. He patroniſes the orphan 
and the widow, aſſiſts the friendleſs, and guides 
the ignorant. He does not reject the perſon's 
pretenſions, who does not know how to explain 
them, or refuſe doing a good office for a man 
becauſe he cannot pay the fee of it. In ſhort, 
though he regulates himſelf in all his proceedings 


by juſtice and equity, he finds a thouſand oc 


zaſions for all the good-natured offices of gene- 
roſity and compaſſion. _ | F . 
A man is unfit for ſuch a place of truſt, who 
is of a ſour untractable nature, or has any other 
paſſion that makes him uneaſy to thoſe who ap- 
proach him. Roughneſs of temper is apt to 
diſcountenance the timorous or modeſt. The 
. man diſcourages thoſe from approaching 


im, who are of a mean condition, and who 
moſt want his aſſiſtance. The impatient man 


. 


will not give himſelf time to be informed of the 


matter that lies before him. An officer, with 
one or more of theſe unbecoming qualities, 1s 
ſometimes looked upon as a proper perſon to 
keep off impertinence and ſolicitation from' his 
ſuperior; and this is a kind of merit, that can 
never atone for the injuſtice which may very 
often ariſe from it. 4 1 ? 
There are two other vicious qualities, which 
render a man very unfit for ſuch a place of truſt. 
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The firſt of theſe is a dilatory temper, which 
commits innumerable cruelties without deſign. 
The maxim which ſeveral have laid down for a 
man's conduct it ordinary life, ſhould be in- 
violable with a man in office, never to think of 
doing that to-morrow which may be done to- 
day. A man who defers doing what ought to 
be done, is guilty of injuſtice ſo long as he defers 
it. The diſpatch of a good office 1s very often 
as beneficial to the ſolcito! as the good office 
itſelf, In ſhort, if a man compared 1 N incon- 
veniencies which another ſuffers hy his delays, 
with the trifling motives and advantages which 
he himſelf may reap by them, he would never 
be guilty of a ale which very often does an ir- 
reparable prejudice to the — wha depends 
upon him, — which might be remedied 7 with 
little trouble to himſelf. | 

But in the laſt place there is no man ſo im- 
proper to be employed in buſineſs, as he who is 
in any degree capable of corruption ; and ſuch 
an one is the man who, upon any pretence what- 
ſoever, receives more than what is the ſtated 
and unqueſtioned fee of his office. Gratifica- 
tions, tokens of thankfulneſs, diſpatch money Ys 
and the like ſpecious terms, are the pretences 
under which corruption very frequently ſhelters 
itſelf. An honeſt man will however look on all 
theſe methods as unjuſtifiable, and will enj 
himſelf better in a moderate fortune that is 
gained with, honour and reputation, than in an 
overgrown eſtate that is cankered with the ac- 
quiſitions of rapine and exaction. Were all our 
offices diſcharged with ſuch an inflexible inte- 


Vol. VI, © witty D d 
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grity, we ſhould not ſee men in all ages, who 
grow up to exorbitant wealth, with the abilities 
which are to be met with in an ordinary mecha- 
nie. I cannot but think that ſuch a corruption 
proceeds chiefly from men's employing the firſt 
that offer themſelves, or thoſe who have the cha- 
rater of ſhrewd worldly men, inſtead of fearch- 
ing out ſuch as have had a liberal education, and 
have been trained up in the ſtudies of knowledge 
and virtue. 2 

It has been obſerved, that men of learning 
who take to buſineſs, diſcharge it generally with 
greater honeſty than men of the world. The 
chief reaſon for it I take to be as follows. A 
mam that has ſpent his youth in reading, has 
been uſed to find virtue extolled, and vice ſtig- 


matiſed. A man that has paſt his time in the 


world, has often ſeen vice triumphant, and vir- 


tue difcountenanced.* Extortion, rapine, and in- 


juſtice, which are branded with infamy in books, 
often give a man a figure in the world; while 
ſeveral qualities which are celebrated in authors, 
as generoſity, ingenuity and good-nature, im- 
poveriſh and ruin him, This cannot but have a 
proportionable effect on men whoſe tempers and 
principles are equally good and vicious. 
There would be at leaſt this advantage in em- 
ploying men of learning and parts, in buſineſs; 
that their proſperity would ſit more gracefully on 
them, and that we ſhould not ſee many worthleſs 
perfons ſhot up into the greateſt figures of _ 


- * By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from his office, more tha 
the-ſtated unqueſtioned fees of which, he himſelf never re- 
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A 2. Epig. * des 
only, and defe of ſenſe, 
into things of conſequence. 


I ava been very often diſappointed of late 
years when, upon examining the new edition of 


a claſſic author, I have found above half tlie 
When 


kin taken up with various 
I have to meet with a learned note 
upon a doubtful paſſage in a Latin I have 
only been informed, that ſuch or ſuch ancient 
manuſcripts for an et write'an ac, or of ſome other 
notable diſcovery of the like importance. In- 
deed, when a different gives us a diffe- 
rent ſenſe, or a new el im an author, the 
editor does very well in notice of it; but 
when he only 2 
of ſpelling the Gene word, and gathers together 
the various blunders and miſtakes of twenty or 
thirty different tranſcribers, they only take up 
the time of the learned readers, and puzzle the 
minds of the ignorant. I have' often fancied 
with myſelf. how enraged an old Latin author 


ceived, as appears from his ſhort correſ| with major 
Dunbar, recorded by Curll. This No 469 is lettered C in the 
Spect. in folio, and the 8vo. edition of 1912. See Johnſon's 
Lives of Engliſh Poets, vol, ii. p. een 8yo. n and 
Spect. Ne 489, note on O, ad finem. | 
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would be, ſhould he ſee the ſeveral abſurdities in 
| ſenſe and grammar, which are imputed to him 


by ſome or other of theſe various readin In 


— he ſpeaks nonſenſe; in another m es uſe 
of a word that was never heard of: and indeed 
there is ſcarce a ſoleciſm in writing which the 
beſt author is not guilty of, if we may be at 
liberty to read him in the words of ſome manu- 
ſcript, which the laborious editor has thought fit 
to examine in the proſecution of his work. 

I queſtion not but the ladies and fel- 
lows will be very curious to underſtand what it 
is that I have been hitherto talking of. I ſhall 
therefore give them a notion of this practice, by 
endeavouring to write after the manner of ſeveral 
perſons who make an eminent figure in the re- 
public of letters. To this end we will ſuppoſe 
that the following ſong is an old ode, which [I 
preſent to the public in a new edition, with the 
ſeveral various readings which I find of it in 
former editions, and in ancient manuſcripts. 
Thoſe who cannot reliſh the various readings, 
will perhaps find their account in the ſong, 
which never before appeared 1 in print. 


— 
7 


My love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor e er would ſettle in my heart; 

From beauty ſtill to beauty ranging, 
. found a dart. 


Ts firſt a charming ſhape enſlav'd me, 
An eye then gave the fatal ſtroke : 

Till by her wit Corinna fav'd me, 
And all my former fetter broke. 
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But now a long and laſting anguiſh Nn 
For Belvidera I endure ; 

Hourly I ſigh, and hourly languiſh, 
Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 


© For here the falſe unconſtant lover, 
After a thouſand beauties ſhown, 

Does new ſurpriſing charms diſcover, 
And finds variety in one.” 


Various Readings b. 


Stanza the firſt, verſe the firſt. And chang- 
ing.] The and in ſome manuſcripts is written 
thus, &, but that in the Cotton library writes it 
in three diſtinct letters. 

Verſe the ſecond. Nor e er would.) Aldus reds 
it ever would; but as this would hurt the metre, 
we have reſtored it to the genuine reading, by 


obſerving that ſynæreſis which had been neglect- 
ed by ignorant tranſcribers, 

Ibid.. In my heart.] Scaliger and others, on my 
heart. 


Verſe the fourth. I found a dart.] The Va- 
tican manuſcript for I reads it, but this muſt 
have been the hallucination of the tranſcriber, 
* probably miſtook the daſh of the I for 
a 

Stanza the ſecond, verſe the ſecond. The 
fatal firoke.) Scioppius, Salmaſius, _ many 


See Nichols's Select Collection of Wd with notes 
biog. and hiſt, vol. vii. p. 68, et iq. Note on a remark in 
the CRETE! d'un Inconnu, relative to this N* 3 
uquo. | 
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of the word is very viſible, and Pelvidera will 


others, for the read a, but I have ſtuck to the 
uſual reading. 

Verſe the third, Till by her wit.) Some ma- 
nuſcripts have it his wit, others your, others 
their wit. But as I find Corinna to be the 
name of a woman in other authors, I cannot 
doubt but it ſhould be her. 

Stanza the third, verſe the firſt. A long and 
lafling anguiſh.) The German manuſcript reads 
a laſting Paſſion, | but the rhime will Not ad- 


mit it. 
Verte the fecond. Fer Beloiders 7 endure. 


Did not all the manuſcripts reclaim, I ſhould 


change Behvidera into Pebvidera ; : Pelvit being 
uſed by ſeveral of the ancient comic writers for 
a looking-glaſs, by which means the etymology 


ſignify a lady who often looks in her glaſs; as 
indeed ſhe had very good reaſon, if ſhe had all 
thoſe beauties which our poct 1 aſcribes to 


her. 


Verſe the third. Hourly I gh, and hourly 
tanguiſh.] Some for the og hourly read daily, 
and others nightly ; the laſt has great authorities 
of its ſide. 

Verſe the fourth. | The wonted cure. ] The 
elder Stevens reads wanted cure. 


Stanza the fourth, verſe the ſecond. After 


'@ thouſand beauties.) In ſeveral copies we meet 


with a hundred beauties, by the uſual error of 
the tranſcribers, who probably omitted a cy- 
pher, and had not taſte enough to know that 
the word a oa was ten t mes a greater 
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compliment to the poet's miſtreſs than an 
hundred. | 

Verſe the fourth. And finds variety in one.] 
Moſt of the ancient manuſcripts have it in -w. 
Indeed ſo many of them concur in this. laſt 
ing, that I am very much in doubt whether 
it ought not to take place, There are but two 
reaſons, which incline me to the reading as I 
have publiſhed it: firſt, becauſe the rhime ; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe the ſenſe is preſerved by 
it. It might likewiſe proceed from the oſci- 
tancy of tranſeribers, who, to diſpatch their work 
the ſooner, uſed to write all numbers in cypher, 
and ſeeing the figure 1 followed by a little daſh 
of the pen, as is cuſtomary in old manuſcnpts, 
they perhaps miſtook the daſh for a ſecond 
figure, and by caſting up both together, com- 
poſed out of them the figure 2. But this I 
ſhall leave to the learned, without determining 


any thing in a matter of ſo n 


| No 471. Saturday, Auguſt 30, 1712. 


'By dh xy 16 ood Hie f. Euniripd. 
The wiſe with hope ſupport the pains of l. 
Tart time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient 


employment to the mind of man. Objects of 
pain or pleaſure, love or admiration, do not lie 


| » By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from Chelſea, See N* 5, 
final note on C, and Addifon's ſignatures. | | 
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thick enough together in life to keep the ſoul in 
conſtant action, and ſupply an immediate ex- 
ereiſe to its faculties. In order, therefore, to 
remedy this defect, that the mind may not 
want buſineſs, but always have materials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with oertain powers, 
that can recall what is paſſed, and anticipate 
what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we. call the 
memory, is perpetually looking back, when we 
have nothing preſent to entertain us. It 1s like 
thoſe repoſitories in ſeveral animals that are 
filled with ſtores of their former food, on which 
—4 may ruminate when their preſent re 
fails. 

As the enger relieves the mind in her va- 
cant moments, and prevents any chaſms of 
thought by ideas of what is paſt, we have 
other faculties that agitate and employ her for 
what is to come. Theſe are the paſſions of 
hope and fear. 

y theſe two paſſions we reach forward into 
futurity, and bring up to our preſent thoughts 
objects that he hid in the remoteſt depths of 
time. We ſuffer miſery, and enjoy happineſs, 
before they are in being; we can ſet the ſun 
and ſtars forward, or loſe ſight of them by wan- 
dering into thoſe retired parts of eternity, when 
the heavens and earth ſhall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exiſt- 
ence of a creature 1s to be circumſcribed by 
time, whoſe thoughts are not? But I ſhall, 
in this e myſelf to that particular 
paſſion Whicff goes by the name of hope, | 
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Our actual enjoyments are ſo ſew and tran- 
ſient, that man would be a very miſerable be- 
ing, were he not endowed with this paſſion, 
which gives him a taſte of thoſe good things 
that may poſſibly come into his poſſeſſion. 
We ſhould hope for every thing that is good,” 
ſays the old poet Linus, © becauſe there is no- 
thing which pay not be hoped for, and nothing 
but what the gods are able to give us. Hope 
quickens all the ſtill parts of life, and keeps 
the mind awake in her moſt remiſs and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual ſerenity and 
humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the ſoul, 
that cheers and gladdens her, when ſhe does 
not attend to it. It makes pain eaſy, and la- 
bour pleaſant. | 

Beſide theſe ſeveral advantages which riſe 
from hope, there 1s another which 1s none of 
the leaſt, and that is, its great efficacy in pre- 
ſerving us from ſetting too high a value on 
preſent enjoyments. The ſaying of Cæſar is 
very well known. When he had given away 
all his eſtate in gratuities amongſt his friends, 
one of them aſked what he had left for him- 
ſelf; to which that great man replied, © Hope.” 
His natural magnanimity hindered him from 
prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed of, and 
turned all his thoughts upon ſomething more 
valuable that he had in view. I queſtion not 
but every reader will draw a moral from this 
ſtory, and apply it to himſelf without my di- 
rection. * 3 

The old ſtory of Pandora's box (which many 
of the learned believe was formed among the 
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heathens upon the tradition of the fall of man) 
ſhews us how deplorable a ſtate they thought 


the preſent life, without hope. To ſet forth 
the utmoſt condition of miſery, they tell us, 
that our forefather, according to the pagan 
theology, had a great veſſel preſented him by 
Pandora. Upon his lifting up the lid of it, ſays 
the fable, there flew out all the calamities and 
diſtempers incident to men, from which, till 
that time, they had been altogether exempt. 
Hope, who had been incioſed in the cup with 
ſo much bad company, inſtead of flying off with 
the reſt, ſtuck ſo cloſe to the lid of it, that it 
was ſhut down upon her. 

I ſhall make but two reflections upon what I 
have hitherto ſaid. Firſt, that no kind of hfe 
is ſo happy as that which is full of hope, eſpe- 
cially when the hope is well ded, and 
when the object of it 1s of an exalted kind, and 
in its nature proper to make the perſon happy 
who enjoys it. This propoſition muſt be very 
evident to thoſe who\conſider how few are the 

ent enjoyments of the moſt happy man, and 
how inſufficient to give him an entire ſatisfac- 
tion and acquieſcence in them. 
My next obſervation is this, that a religious 
life is that which moſt abounds in a well- 
grounded hope, and ſuch an one as is fixed on 
objects that are capable of making us entirel 
happy. This hope in a religious man 1s mu 
more ſure and certain than the hope af any 
temporal bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthened not only 
by reaſon, but by faith. It has at the fame 
time its eye perpetually fixed on that ſtate, 
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which implics in the very notion of it the moſt 
full and complete happineſs. - 

I have before ſhewn how the influence of * 
in general ſweetens life, and makes our* pre- 
ſent condition ſupportable, if not pleaſing; but 
a religious hope has ſtill greater advan 
It does not only bear up the mind under 
ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in them, as 
they may be the inſtruments of procuring her 
the and ultimate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewiſe this advantage 
above any other kind of hope, that it is able to 
revive the dying man, and to fill his mind not 
only with ſecret comfort and refreſhment, but 
ſometimes with rapture and tranſport. He tri- 
umphs in his agonies, whilſt the ſoul ſprings 
forward with delight to the great object — 
ſhe has = had in * and leaves the 


emp 
„ whach the 


h 
5 the th of thoſe dan- 
ger rounded him ; for 
the followin ning p ent and per- 
ſonal, as well as its future etic ſenſe. 


I have ſet the Lord always before me. Be- 
cauſe he is at my right hand I ſhall not be 
moved. Therefore. my heart 1s glad, and my 
glory rejoiceth. My fleſh alſo ſhall reft in 1 
For thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, nei 
wilt thou ſuffer thine holy one to ſee 2 
Thou wilt ſhew me the yu of life. 
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preſence is fulneſs of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleaſures for evermore. 


Ne 472. Monday, September 1, 1712. 


= —_— 


— Voluptas % | 
Solamengue mali. VIC. En. iii. 660. 
This only ſolace his hard fortune ſends, DRYDRN. 


I RECEIVED ſome time ago a fal, which 
had a preface to it, — k 48g diſ- 
courſed at large of the innumerable objects of 
charity in a nation, and admoniſhed the rich, 
who were afflicted with any diſtemper of body, 
particularly to regard the poor in the ſame ſpecies 
of affliction, and confine their tenderneſs: to 
them, fince it is impoſſible to affiſt all who are 

reſented to them. The propoſer had been re- 
el from a malady in his eyes by an opera- 
tion performed by fir William Read ©, and, be- 
ing a man of condition, had taken a reſolution 


to maintain three poor blind men during- their 


lives, in gratitude for that great bleſſing, This 
misfortune is ſo very great and unfrequent, 


that one would think an eſtabliſhment for all 


the poor under it might be eaſily accompliſhed, 


| By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from Chelſea. See final 
notes to N* 5, Ne 335, and N* 489, on Addiſon's ſignatures 
CSI | 18 
* See Tat. with notes, Vol. vi. N' 224, p. 60, note, p. 478, 
& paſſim, 18 ; 
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with the addition of a very few others to thoſe 
wealthy who are in the ſame calamity. How- 
ever, the thought of the propoſer aroſe from 
a very good motive ; and the parcelling of our- 
ſelves out, as called to particular acts of bene- 
ficence, would be a pretty cement of ſociety 
and virtue. It is the ordinary foundation for 
men's holding a commerce with each other, and 
becoming familiar, that they agree in the ſame 
ſort of pleaſure; and ſure it may alſo be ſome 
reaſon for amity, that they are under one com- 
mon diſtreſs, If all the rich who are lame in 
the gout, from a life of eaſe, pleaſure, and lux- - 
ury, would help thoſe few who have it with- 
out a previous life of pleaſure, and add a few 
of ſuch laborious men, who are become lame 
from unhappy blows, falls, or other accidents of 
age or ſickneſs; I ſay, would ſuch gouty per- 
ſons adminiſter to the neceſſities of men diſ- 
abled like themſelves; the conſciouſneſs of ſuch 
a behaviour would be the beſt julep, cordial, 
and anodyne, in the feveriſh, faint, and torment- 
ing viciſſitudes of that miſerable diſtemper. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all other, both bodily and 
intellectual evils. Theſe claſſes of charity 
would certainly bring down bleſſings upon an 
age and people; and if men' were not petrified 
with the love of this world, ' againſt all ſenſe. 
of the commerce which ought to be among 
them, it would not be an unreaſonable bill ſor a 
poor man in the agony of pain, aggravated by 
want and poverty, to draw upon a ſick alder- 
man after tis form: vp : 
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Mr. Bas6iL PLENTY. 


© SIR, 

* You have the gout and ſtone, with 
ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling; 
I have the gout and ſtone, not 
worth one farthing ; I ſhall pray 
for you, and defire you would 


pay the bearer twenty ſhillings 
for value received from, 
_ Cripplegate, Sir, + 
Aug. 29, 1712. Your humble ſervant, 


Lazarus Hoyegevi,” 


The reader's own imagination will ſuggeſt 
to him the reaſonableneſs of ſuch correſpond- 
encies, and diverſify them into a thouſand 
forms; but I ſhall cloſe this, as I began, upon 
the ſubject of! blindneſs. The following letter 
ſeems to be written by a man of learning, who 
is returned to his ſtudy after a ſuſpenſe of an 
ability to do ſo. The benefit he reports him- 
ſelf to have received, may well claim-the hand- 
ſomeſt encomium he can give the operator. 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


© RUMINATING lately on your admi- 
rable diſcourſes on the Pleaſures of the Imagi- 
nation *, I began to conſider to which, of our 


1 A benevolent iaſtitution in favour of blind people, and 
Swift's hoſpital, ſeem to have originated from this paper, cer- 
tainly from the principles of humanity ſtated in it. | 

= Sec N* 411, and the ten following numbers. 
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22 obliged for the greateſt and moſt 
t ſhare of thoſe pleaſures; ; and I ſoon 
concede that it was to the ſight. That 1s the 
ſovereign of the ſenſes, and mother of all the 
arts and ſciences, that have refined the rudeneſs 
of the uncultivated mind to a politeneſs that 
diſtinguiſhes the fine ſpirits from the barbarous 
got of the great vulgar and the ſmall. The 
ſight is the obliging benefactreſs that beſtows 
on us the moſt tranſporting ſenſations that we 
have from the various and wonderful products of 
nature. To the ſight we owe the amazing diſ- 
coveries of the height, magnitude, and motion 
of the planets ; their ſeveral revolutions about 
their common centre. of light, heat and motion, 
the fun. The ſight travels yet farther to the 
fixed ſtars, and furniſhes the underſtanding with 
folid reaſons to prove, that each of them is a 
ſun, moving on its own axis, in the centre of 
its own vortex or turbillion, and performing 
the ſame offices to its dependent planets, that 
our glorious ſun does to this. But the inquiries 
2 ſight will not be here, but make 
ups rogreſs through the immenſe expanſe to 
Uky Way, and 1 divide the blended 
fires of the galaxy into infinite and different 
worlds, made up of diſtin& ſuns, and their pe- 
culiar equipages of plancts, till, unable to pur- 
ue this track any farther, it deputes/the imagi- 
nation to go on to new diſcoveries, till it fill 
the unbounded ſpace with endleſs worlds. 
The ſight informs the ſtatuary's chiſel with 
power to give breath to lifeleſs braſs and marble, 
and the P's pare to ſwell the flat canvas 
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with moving figures actuated b 
fouls. Muſic indeed may plead — 
nal *, ſince Jubal, by the different falls of his 
hammer on the anvil, diſcovered by the ear the 
firſt rude muſic that pleaſed the antediluvian 
fathers; but then the ſight bas not only reduced 
thoſe wilder ſounds into artful order and har- 
mony, but conveys that harmony to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the world without the help of 
ſound. + To the fight we owe not only all the 
diſcoveries of philoſophy, but all the divine 
imagery of poetry that tranſports the intelligent 
reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. | 
As the ſight has poliſhed the world, ſo does | 
ſu PPLY us with the moſt grateful and al Eg | 
Let love, let Hen 'oe | 
— filial iety, and conjugal aue, declare 
the joys the * ht beſtows on a meeting after 
abſence. But 1 = would be endleſs to enumerate 
— all the pleaſures and advantages of ſight; eve 

one that has it, every hour he makes uſe of N. 
finds them, feels them, enjoys them. 

Thus, as our greateſt pleaſures and know- 
ledge are derived from the ſight, ſo has Provi- 
dence been more curious in the formation of 
its ſeat, the eye, than of the organs of the other 
ſenſes. That ſtupendous machine is compoſed 
in a wonderful manner of muſcles, membranes, 
and humours. Its motions are admirably di- 
rected by the muſcles; the perſpicuity of the 
humours tranſmit the rays of . the rays 


Mr. Weaver aſcribes the diſcovery to Phytagers. dee 
Spect. Vol. v. N* 334. a | 


are r refracted by their figure, the black 
lining of the ſeclerotes effectually prevents their 
being conſounded by reflexion. It is wonder- 
ful indeed to confider how many ohjects the 
eye is fitted to take in at once, and ſuereſſively 
in an inſtant; and at the ſame 1 — 


judgment of their poſition, figure, « 


It watches againſt our dangers, 
and lets in all the viſible objects, whoſe ry 
and variety inſtruct and dehght. chi 


The pleaſures and adyan of Gaht. de; 
95 g the loſs os uſt be very kee '& 
Milton, . from experience, gives the mot 

which idea, both. in. the third book Fg 
E Loft, and in his Samſon Agoniſtes. 


To nge in the et 111/11 
18 Thee I reviſit 47 
Ani feel why f 


3 ume act 

To find thy piercing rays bu nd hop.” 
And a little after. / | 

i Sits AA, Ak GAR er f 

Day, or the ſweet of evn ot moru, 

Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſummer s roſe, 

Or flocks or herds, or humar face divine; 

But cloud inſtead, and ever- during dark; | 

Surround me: from the cheerful > An of fk. ; 

Cut off, and for the book of knowledge füt, 

Preſented with an univerſal blank 


A «= gages to me expung'd and mid, 
And wi at one entrance quite ſhut out,” 


Again in Samſon 32 + ; l 
But chief of all, f | 


0 of fight | of thee 1 molt complain! 
Vol. VI. 2 
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_ THE 'SPECTATOR, 
Blind among enemies! O worſe than Mains, 
a Dungeon, or beggary, or decrepit agel 7% grid 
7 wo 2 work of aw $0,068. extind, | 
And all ber ee of delight bab lo 
1d 2 1 ;999 
nn Still as a bol, Ns OS 
10 power of 1 never in my 1 
"Scarce half I ſeem to live, dead ole than halte q 
O dark] dark! dark amid the blaze of nobif: 2 
Irxrecoverably dark; total . n¹ο˙ο har 
Without all hopes of day.” | afl i189 bas 


3 7 The e enjoyment of ſight chen Peng 98 0 
| a bleſſing , and the loſs of it ſo terrible 

Ton cient and valuable is the {kill of 5 
artiſt which can reſtore the former, and re dn $ 
the latter? My * peruſal of the adVer- 
tiſements in the pa blie newſpapers (generally 
the moſt agreeable entertainment they-attord) 
has prefetited me with many and various bene- 
fits of this kind done to my countrymen by that 
ſkilful artiſt Dr. Grant, her maſeſtys oeuliſt 
extraordinary, .whoſe happy hand has brought 
and reſtored to ſight ſeveral” hundreds in leſs 
than four years. WES have. received fight by 
his means who came blind from their mother s 
womb, as in the famous inſtance of Jones of 
Newington I myſelf have been cured by him 


„See the Gentleman's Magazine for March 1781, p. 196; 
Tatler with notes, Vol. ii. 15 55, note; and a blen, 
entitled, A full and true Account of a miraculous Cure of 2 
young Man in Newington, &c. 8vo.' 1730, 15 pa The 
ubſtance of this publication'is'faithfully given in the 
zine above mentioned. This oftentatious oculiſt was, it 
ſeems, originally a cobbler or tinker, afterwards a' preacher in 
a congregation of Baptiſts, William Jones was not born 
blind, and was but very little, if at all, benefited by Grant's 


operation, who appears to have been guilty of 1 ud and 


New, 


„ 
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of a weakneſs i in my eyes next to blindneſs, and 
am ready to believe any thing that is reported of 
his ability this way; and know. that many, ; who 
could not purchaſe his aſſiſtance with; money, 


have enjoyed it from his charity. But a diſt of | 


nd its 
ient to 


particulars: would ſwell my letter E 
bounds; what I have ſaid being ſuff 


comfort thoſe who are in the like diſtreſs, ſince 


they may conceive hopes of: being no 
miſerable in this kind, while there is yet gr 


1 able an oculiſt l Dr. Grant. oY qt 
(*1 115 * Tang the ee T9413 28 i 

WO BY "—_— ſervant; -!//: 7111 
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e wh ſhould'weat; 

No ſhoes, his Sb ough, his gk ſever, 

And a t Cato in his orm and reſs 35 Tz [4 
Muſt he his vi virtues ves and his mit af preſs? a 
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10 E SPECTATOR?” lit row 

Sit, : 4 19 _ Ft aq Too _Y | 

8. 1 ak 600 f in the country, i nid em. 

ploy moſt of 14 time in e ar ir 
h 1 read. 

upon W at” | have (ters gend! Tt ro Js (ENT: 9 "= 


downright orgy in his account and iadvertiſements of this 
pretended cure. 244 99H oN ie! T: 1193 VI 07 
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conſtantly down to me, and it affects me to 
much, that I find my thoughts run into your 
way; and I recommend to you a ſubject u 
which you have not yet touched, and that is, 
the ſatisfaction, ſome men ſeem to take in their 
imperfections: 1 think one may call it glo- 
rying in their inſufficiency. | A certain great 
author is of opinion it is the contrary to envy, 
though perhaps it may proceed from it. No- 
thing is ſo common as to hear men of this ſort, 
ing of ink) by 6 add to their own merit 
as they think impairing it, in praiſing 
themſelves for their defects, freed y down they 
commit ſome few frivolous errors, in order to 
be eſteemed perſons of uncommon talents and 
at qualifications, They are  gencrally pro- 
| ſling » an e neglect of dancing, fe Fn: 
ing, and ri as alſo an unjuſt contempt for 
— at the modern languages; as for 
their part, they ſay, they never valued or trou- 
bled their h — them. This panegyrical 
ſatire on themſelves certainly 1s worthy. of your 
animadverſion. I have — one of theſe gen- 
tlemen think himſelf obliged to forget che day 
of an appointment, and ſometimes even 
ou ſpoke to him; and when you ſee em, they 
= you 'll pardon * em, for they have the worlt 
memory in the world. One of 'em ſtarted up 
t'other day in ſome confuſion and ſaid, © Naw 
I think ng I am to meet Mr. Mortmain the 
attorney, about ſome buſineſs, but whether it 1s 
to-day, or to-mortow, faith, I can't tell.” | Now, 
to my certain knowledge, he knew his time to 
a moment, and was there accordingly. Tpeſe | 
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forgetful perſons have, to heighten their crime, 
generally the beſt: memories of any people, as I 
have found out by their remembering ſometimes 
through inadvertency. Two or three of em 
that I know can ſay moſt of our modern ttage- - 
dies by heart. 1 s igrintiemen' tho other 
day that is famous for a good carver (at which: 
acquiſition he is out of 'countenance, imaginin 
it may detract from ſome of his more eſſe 
qualifications) to help me to ſomething thay 
was near him; but he excuſed himſelf, 

bluſhing told me, Of all things he could never 
carve in his life; though it can be proved upon 
him that he cuts up, disjoints, and uncaſes with 
incomparable dexterity. I would not be under- 
ſtood as if I thought it laudable for a man of 
quality and fortune to rival the acquiſitions of 
artificers, and endeavour to excel in little handy 
qualities; no, I argue only againſt being aſhamed 
at what is really praiſe-worthy, As theſe pre- 
tences to ingenuity ſhew themſelves ſeveral 
ways, you; will often ſee a man of this temper 
aſhamed to be clean, and ſetting up for wit 
only from negligence in his habit. Now Fam 
upon this head, I cannot help obſerving alſo 
upon a very different folly proceeding from the 
ſame cauſe. As theſe above mentioned ariſe 
from affecting an equality with men, of - greator 
talents, from having the ſame. faults,. there ard 
others that would come at a parallel with thoſe 
above them, by poſſeſſing little advantages ich 
they want. I heard a y man not long ago, 
who has ſenſe, — himſelf in his ignoranes 
of Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals: at the 
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ſame time that he publiſhed his averſion to 
thoſe languages,: he did that the knowledge of 
them was rather a diminution than an advance-. 
ment of a man's character: though at the ſame: 
time I know he languiſhes and repines he is not 
maſter of them himſelf. | Whenever I take any 
of theſe fine perſons thus detracting from what 
they do not underſtand, I tell them I will com- 
plain to you, and fay I am fure you will not 
w it an exception againſt a thing, that he 
0 contemns it is an ignorant in it. 


IJ am, Sir, — 994 
Vo moſt humble ſervant, 


8. T. 


* Mr. SPECTATOR, © 

IIA a man * a v 

and am honourably in love. Eo you ne 
allow, when - the — . — is honeſt, 
there may be, without treſpaſs againſt inno- 
cence, ſome toying by the way. People of con- 
dition are perhaps too diſtant and formal on 
thoſe occaſions; but however that is, I am to 
confeſs to you that I have writ ſome verſes to 
atone ſor my offence. Vou profeſſed authors 
are a little ſevere upon us, who write like gen- 
tlernen: hut if you are a friend to love, you will 
inſert my poem. Vou cannot imagine how 
much ſervice it would do me with my fair-one 
as well as reputation with all my friends, to 
have ſomething of mine in the Spectator. M 
erime was, that I ſnatched a er 8 2 my poeti- 
cal excuſe as follows: ek 
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a} 203 ** avout 2d U Danke? gu⁰jœ ue 2 7 
„ Belinda, ſee from yonder flowers mn 
The bee flies loaded to its cell; 1 
Can you perceive what it devours ?: 
Are they impair'd in ſhow or ſmell? —* 

h 1 1 . — | , | Ry” 
80, though I robb'd you of a kids,, 
Speeter than their ambroſial dew; ;/; 

Why are you angry at my bis? ?? 


Has it at all impoveriſn'd you 
07 . | ; f III. 4 f * * ff 1 . 


« 'Tis by this cunning I contrire. 


Tm > Oo OS IT Ire lb. oo 


In ſpite of your unkind reſerve, 
To keep my famiſh'd love alivec  — 
Which you inhumanly would ſtarve.” - = 
©] am, Sir, 44 


Four humble ſervant, 0 a 
_ TrmoTur SrANEA= 
* 41 9 


, I 
" 


- 
ay >. — 
4 2 
as 


„Six, pO" \ OT Auguſt 23, 1912. 1 

* Havixs a little time upon my 

hands, I could not think of beſtowing it better, 
than in writing an epiſtle to the Spectator, 
which I now do, and am, Sir, | | 
Your humble ſeryant, 

Bon Sgonr. 


P. S. If you approve of my ſtyle, I am 
likely enough to become your correſpondent. I 
deſire your opinion of it. I deſign it for that 
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way of writing called by the . the fa- 
miliar.“ | n 


I By Steele, Se. final note to Ne 324, on the Ggnature 
— . 


The following notices were omitted in their proper numerical 
places, and are printed here, ta be inſerted in their . 


places i in the next edition, 


In Spect. Vol. ni eg denen Ggned Peter de Quir 
from St. John's college, ridge wit ch local wit __ 


uaintneſs, was by Mr. Henley, afterwards diſtinguiſhed 12 
Je pied, under 45 name of 2 Henley. 


In ph, the opera —— a ad 
* 


chus, by Hughes; the * as Mr: Galliard. 
DUNCOMBE. - —_—_ 11, 

7 ! can 4 

ADVERTISE MENT. es. 15 


At Woodford, in Eſſex, upon ER is kept 
boarding-ſchool for young gentlewomen, 2 
wood, Sher of the Eday towards a Practi liſh — 
mar, &c. See Tatler, N 234, and note on Mr. Green 
wood, of which this advertiſement is a —— Tat. 
ed. cr. 8 vo. 1786, vol. vi. p. 153, et ſegg. nh 
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IN D E X. 
( | 55 


Acxrus, his character, Number 422. 

Admiration, a pleaſing motion of the mind, N. 413, 

Affectation, the misfortune of it, N. 404. Deſcribed, N. 460. 

Almi ghty : bis power cues e 421. Ariſto« 
del $ 45 111 his being, N. 465. 

Allegories, like light to a — N. 421. Eminent wri« 
ters faulty in them, ibid. 

Alluſions, the great art of a writer, N. 421. 

Amazons, their 1 N. 455 74 prion 
their children, N 2 ; 434 | 

1 


their male allies, 
Americans uſed paintin _ Jof writing, N. 894 Ex 
Awity between perſons of different ſexes ings 


a 
> 
% 


N. 400. 

Amoret the jilt kinds by Philander, N. 

Anne Boleyne's laſt letter to king Henry ift. ., 397. 

Ancients in the eaſt, their way of living, N. 41s. 

Appearances. Things not to wt — N. 464. 

Applauſe (public) its pleaſure, N. 442. 

April (month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 

Arabella, verſes on her ſinging, 1 1 

Architecture, the ancient — in it, v. 41 
greatneſs of the manner how it ſtrikes the Fancy, 4 The Of 
the manner of both ancients and moderns, ibid, "Tho con- 
cave and convex figures have the greateſt air, ibid. Every 
thing chat pleaſes the imagination in 2 is either great, _ 
tiful, or new, ibid. 

Art (works of) defective to entertain the imagination, N. 
Receive * advantage from their likeneſs to of 


nature, 2 


e (months of) deſcribed; N. 445. i 


, 


IND EX. 


BABEL, (Tower of) N. 4 415. 

Bacon (fir Francis) preſcribes his reader a poem or proſpect, a 
conducive to health, N. 411. What he ſays of the plea- 
ſures of taſte, N. 447. 

Bankruptcy, the miſery of it, N. 428, N. 456. 

Bar-oratory in England, reflections on it, N. 407. 

Baſilius Valentinus, and his ſon, their ſtory, N. 426. 

Baxter (Mr.) his laſt words, N. 45 f, more laſt words, ibid. 

Bayle (Mr.) what he ſays of libels, SL, 

Bear-garden, a combat there, N. 436. The cheats of it, 


N. 44 
Beauty * heighten&d b motion, N. 406. n 
Beauty of objects, what underſtood by it, N. 412. Vel 
es] its way more directly to the ſoul, ibid. Every ſpecies 
of ſenſible creatures has different notions of it, ibid. A ſe- 
And kind of it, ibi. Prey", 
Beppars the grievance of them, N. 4 3 
Belvidera, a critique on a ſong 7 r, N. 47. 
Belus, Jupiter, temple of, N. 41 
Birds, how affected by * I W ax dr” 
laſt (lady) her A. 457 3 
luemantle (lady) an account of her, N. 


Nuck , rand his anſwer” to * IM ln 


Buben, cenſured, N. 8. 1 = tif 

Buſineſs (bar of) their ertor in gil We N. 441. Ok 
learning fitteſt for it, N. 4 

Buſy d'Amboiſe, a ſtory of him, N. 464,” 


- 
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4 114. 


G loſt his life by negleQing a Roman augur' 5 caution, 

Czlia, her ar, N. 404. 8 1 74 wn 

Caliſthenes, his character, N. 422. n 

Calumny, the ill effects of it, N. 451. 

Camilla's letter to the Spectator from Venice, N. 443 How 
"applauded there, ibid. 

83 how he would account for the ideas formed by the 

mel from a ſingle circumſtance of the mem . 

Na, the reſpect pal him at the Roman theatre 5 

SN cs of Monimia's misfortunes, N * 
Charity ſchools to be encourag ed, N. „40 % 243919 291999 4 

Charles II. his gaieties, N. 462. | 


Charms, none can ſupply the place of virtue, N, 395+ . A 


INDEX. 


Children, their duty to their parents, N. 426. III Wr 
of them fatal, N. 431. 

Chineſe laugh at our and why, N. 414. 01 

Chremylus, his ch out of Ariſtophanes, N. 461. 1 

Cicero, his genius, N. 404. Theoracle's advice to him, ibid. 
Whathe ſays of ſcandal, 427; on wes alga 


436. 

— (earl of) his charadtr of a perſon of a troubleſome 
curioſity, N. 439. | 4 

Cleanthes, his character, N. 404. 

_— a Cennet of hr filing down the C. 


Oles, dhe idiot, N. 466. 10 0 

Colours, the eye takes moſt deligh t in hn N. 418. 
the poets borrow moſt e _ IS them, — Only 
idexs in the mind, 41 a languages; 4 CSE 

Comedies, En liſh, n N . 

| Commonwealth of Amazons, pager th, 

Compaſſion civilizes are nature, 7. Hor to touch 
it, ibid. FT 

Company, temper chiefly to be conſidered i in the choice of it, 


Concave 3 and convex A or in architecture have the greateſt 

air, and wh 

Confidence, op wa 7 it to the ladies, N. 85 

Coverley (fr Roger de) his adventure with rey, N $a 
His good humour, N. 424. 

Converſation, an improvement of taſte in letters, N. 

Country life, why the poets in love with it, N. 414. hat 
Horace and Virgil ſay of it, ibid. Rules for it, N. 424. © 

Courage wants other good qualities to ſet it off; N. 422. 

cup and city, their brauen ways of ' life and I 


Cr ( keench) Friendato'one ancthes, N. 509. Wait 

Cuckoldom abuſed on the ſtage, 7 0 api 242 ,authd 

Curioſity (abſurd) an inſtancs of it, een 

"Cuſtom, a ſecond nature, N. 43). The of it, ibid. 
How to make à good uſe of it, ibid. Cann | 
thing pleaſing, 455. 

Cynthio and Flavia break off their * roy e 


N. 39. A Met 
A ln Ko 7 4 
Pacturuvs, his charadter, n 5D . A. ali 


WV 


Dany (Mrs. Mary) ber memorial from the country inis 
The n of it, ibid. 
N. 


IN D E X. 
ry, N. 4 

di and Aan their amour with Gloriana, N. 42 

Dancing diſplays beauty, N. 466; on the ſtage faulty, * 
Dangers paſt, why the reflection of them pleaſes, N. 418. | 
Day, the ſeve times of it in ſeveral parts of the town, 
Delu 2 W —n's notion of M reproved, N. 396. | 
Bas, the ſign of an ill heart, N. 427+. Papers of that 


3 vernment, N. 451. To be puniſhed | | 


by good miniſters, ibid. 
Den ying, ſometimes a virtue, N. 488. | 
De N Nr why ſo little appearance of it in 


N. 44 
Deſcriptvag come: ſhort of ſtatuary and painting „N. 476. 
Pleaſe ſometimes more than the. 6, ſeght of things, 1374. The 
ons not alike reliſhed by all, ibid. What — in them, 
418. What is great, — and beautiful, more ac- 
* to the i — than what is little, nn or 
- deformed, ibid. ; 14604 
Ire, when correted, N. 400. | 
Devotion, the nobleſt buildingsowing to it, N. 415- | 
Diana's cruel ſacrifices condemned by an ancient poet, N. 453+ 
Dionyſius's ear, what it was, N. 439. 
* in converſation not to be engroſſed by one man, 


8. 
Dices perſons, | the Gght of them the maſk maruſying 
thing in nature, — | 
Dogget, how cucko the ſtage, N. 446. 
Domeſtic life, reſlections concerning it, N. 455- 40 
_ Mr. Congreve's character — Naas. 
rama, its firſt original a religious worſhip, N. 40. 
Dream of the ſeaſons, N. 425. Of golden ſcales, 463. 
Dreſs, the ladies extravagance in it, N. 435. An ill intention 
in their e * The En charaQter. to bs 
© modeſt in it, 16; 
Drink, the effects it has on modeſty, N. 458. 


AzsTCoutT (Dick) his character, N. e ce 
itors of the claflics, their faults, N. 470. 
Education of children, errors in it, N. 431. A letter on that 


ſubject, N. 455. Gardening applied to it, ibid. 


IND * 


—— — perſons, N. 41 q 
ä Employmentz, whoever/ 1 — 1 wy 
RAN o 8 


4 
3 the uſe of it, N. * 
Enemies, the benefits that m received from them, N. 


Engliſh ——_— - 407, N. 4355 Goughe p. 


. forei quty+ 5 — | — 
umi 5 . its It, 41%; 7 5 #4954 
Eeicteles f ing of ſorrow, N. „ 0er in 
— —— ies, who, N. 435 

2 * habitation neee 


Ely on on the pleafures.of the imagination, from N. 1 to 


Ether Sheik of) the pleaſures of ſu them N. 

Ever greet of the fair-ſet, N. 39 reeing = 157) 
Euphrates river contained in one * N. 4 * 50 ö 
Exchige (Royal) deeribel, N. ag / "F ood 


Fanny: writing, N. 479. The pleaſures af i ion cht 
ariſe from it, ibid. More difficult than any other, and 
gr The Engliſh are the beſt poet of tis for, 


Faith, the benefit of it, N. 459 The mean of confraing 
Fame a — Full N. 426. The palace of eu 


N. 439. Courts compared to it, ibid. 0 
3 Be lan t = 
Fancy; all its images enter ſight, WI unt 
Faſhion, — 4 of | 460. <4 
L n 1 
Flavilla, ſpoiled Ter) hm nd Sem 0s q D A 
Faults (ſecrer) how to find ad N. 359- io pre 
Fear (paſſion of) treated, N. 4 122 at! 442 Yo 
Feeling not ſo a bete 226 . N. 4 i 75 
Fiction, che advantage the wri have in it to ple r 


. N. 419. What other 2 Irre in it 


Fidelia, her duty to her father, N. . | 
hm delight in objeQts, 473. 8 | 


open, ibid. 2 
Flattery deſcribed, N. 460. 
Flavia's character and amour with oe, N. "Y 


| 
| 


INDEX. 
Flora, an attendant on the ſpring, N. 425. err ed 4s 
1 defects miſtaken by vin cores for- worth, 
Forint his character, N. a4. N 4 0 T 


Fortunatus, the trader, his Chatadter, N. 443. 
Freart (monſieur) what he ſays of ern of both) ad- 


ents and — 1.5 4 in architecture, Ne 45. c yd 
French, their levity, N. 435. n 50 ay vnn 
Friends kind to our taults, N. * . 1 5 WI 4 


ae 


GatiytxnG; n it, N. 44. 0 Why'the Englith 8 


dens not ſo entertaining to the fancy, as thoſe in France 
and Italy, ibid. Obſervations concerning its improvement 
| ot for benefit and ys hid. Apps to parton, 
4 | 
Cg (Virgil's) the beauty of their ſubjeats, N. 4¹7. = 
Geſture, gooll bp oratory, N. 407. . 

Ghoſts, what they ſa Id be a little diſcoloured;” N. 95 
The deſcription of them pleaſing to the fancy, ibid. 2 
1 


We incline to believe then, 11d. Not à vi 
pr ned; 1 Without one, ibid" Lore, 
i sn lüge 
1 of Rome, what Cicero fays of them, N. 65. 
Gloriana, the her, N. 423. Ns 
. the elke it had _ a man bred with i it 
{ 408. Nai 2 0 9: 12m f 47716 1 
"Good ſenſe and good - nature al go together, x. 4 
Grace at meals practiſed by . Tf 
. De and minuteneſs, * er bag to to the 
420. 
Gratitude,; the. thoſt pleaſin exerciſe ef the mind, N. wy 
A divine poem upon it, 'T £16 


| Greatneſs of objects, what — it, in the pleaſure 


of the imagination, N. 412, N. 413. 
Green- ſickneſs, Sabina Rentfree's letter about it, N. 437 


Guardian of the fair ſex, the ey N. 49. 


Hear 8 reflections on looking upon Yorick's dal. 

404. 

'Harlot,' a &eſcripyon of a ane out of the "ng N. 40. 

Health, the pleaſures of the fancy more conducive to it than 
thoſe of the underſtanding, N. 41. 

Heaven and bell, the notion of, conformable to the. light of 
nature, N. 447. 


INDEX. 


Heavens, verſes on the glory of them, N. 469. rmigtrot99 - 
Hebrew idioms run into Engliſh; N. 1 bo ban ol" 
Heſiod's DOK apart when Mae "2; her 
3 id mo 1 5 420 How hiſtory 
the i 3 n . ala in it 
er tr N. 44804 Vogt 
Hockey n che Hoe gon ators, N. 49% oo, A 
more than-Ariſtotle's 
T „ 41 r'; — — Virgil, 4175. wi het — 


province, ibid. ae 2 e W I ei 


F 
0 ) ventu 
Hope OE of) treated, N. gig ici A ukey; eq 
Horace takes fire at every. hint af the- Hiad and 
N. ang. “ dmr i che bt bas de 
Hotſpur (Jeffre , efq, ) his petition fram che er ub 
mary, N. Lee rom TI bong 50? TEE? 
Human *. ebenen, N. 408. —.— N.. \ * 
umour ). the com in 424. 
Huſh (Peter) his character, N. 457% ⁰‚ůln 1 
Hymn, David's paſtoral. one o Providence, N. 441 on 
1 N. 453; ; on the glories of the heaven and eth, 
Fg. (1551705 2.73 men mum, Nn ue 
Hypocriſy, the various kinds of it, N. 3995. Dr | 
to open impiety, N. 458. W 7 46 = #65] 


0 
Int as, how A whole ſet of chem ee . 416. 
Idiot, the ſtory of one by Dr: r e 11 
Idle and innocent, few know 


Fn. 


ed N. — 

ilt, a — a. Nico. 3:4 do io wen 
liad, the reading of it like travelling through a country un- 
l inhabited, N. & | * x TO a9 * nr „ends, 8 
magery del e 
Intl, in Gi. Vel. and lden, 3 n 
Imagination, its pleaſures in ſome reſpectꝭ to thoſe of of 


the une e gt 11.— 
4 ibid. Ife advantages of them, 1 Win 1 is 
meant by them, ibid. Two kinds of them, ibid. Awaken 
the te fl 


ties of the mind, without fatigui perplexing 
it, ibid. More conducive to health than thals/of the un- 


derſtanding g, ibid. Raiſed by other ſenſes as well. as the 
ſight, 6 The cauſe 5 be aſſigned, 


413. 


orks of art not ſo perſeRt as thoſe, of nature to 


entertain the 1 
i” of the Fen: eG he power. of it, ibi 
hence its ſeco pleaſures „id. Of à widet 


- and more univerſal hature than thoſe: it has; when joitabd 
with fight, N. 418; —ů — 

ſures, N. 419; po hiſtoriams, 
writers, N. 420, N. 421. The delight 
ing itſelf as in the furvey 
© univerſe; ibid. And when if cat fun 

little, ibi. Where it falls ſhort of the 

ibid. How affected by ſimilitudes, N. 4215 - As liable 

Epe poet of ie Ale E 
Im 


wer of the Almighty over it, id. Gba 80 


g. the art of it in N. aan l 

1 Poet and trifling ons, their ng, N. 432. A 
1 nicer wi 1 
one for umour, 22, 1, N. 4%; 
A further account 2 te country, 74 EY 
tſen (Charles of Barbican) his cures; N. 444. 0d 


Invitation, the Spectator x, to all ' artificers as well 4 philos 
LS 28 0 eee N. 428, e e * 
Jolly (Frank, ed ) his memorial from. — —.— 


bn har ener, er, iq 1 
. who deal in it, 8. 


W 


Krovrzper of one s fel, rules for it * 5 5 


290 » 4 1 1111 


e a pretty one, N. 4 14. 

1 (licentious) the brotality f it, *. 400. | 
European) cold to the Otiental, N 405. 

ms Fr et etranſlited, N. 406. 5 

— 4 wit His behaviour ut a conference with the 


12 


Lav files — of them, N. 4 
green) nity with millions 8 mmals, N. 420. 
Leaning (men of) who take to buſineſs, beſt fit for it, 


Letters 5. Cynthio to Flavia, and their . to the 
breaking off their amour, N. 398. 


e 5 be dne 


— ——— — 


— —  — — 


INDEX. 


Letters from queen Ann Boleyne to Henry VIII. N. 305 
From a bankrupt to his friend, N. 456; the anſwer, thid* 
From Lazarus Hopeful to Baſil Plenty, N. 492. 
oe ited oth From Peter de Quir of St. John's 
N. 396; From a. penitent jilt, 
N. 401; Prom lf importu ned by her mother to be un- 
| Faithful to her huſband, PN. 402; From a married man, 
ho out of jealouſy obſiructed the marriage of a lady to 
+ whom he was guardian, ibid. From a whoſe: lover 
would have abuſed her paſſion for him, ibid. From a 
young unele on the diſobedience of his der nephews and 
. Hieces, ibid. _ a N l ew N. 406; 
With a tranſlation On the paſ- 
ſions, N. 408; . and, N. 427 Of good- 
humour, N. 428; Of — on infirm — 429 ; 
Of common rs, Of charity- a 2 
The freedoms of married "ated: women, ibid. From 
Richard and Sabina Rentfree, N. 431 About — 
and emulation, N. 432 ; Naked ſhoulders, N. 437: A 
country fociety and infirmary, ibid. From ill, 
N. 443; from an exchange man, ibid. About buffoonery, 
ibid. rom Ephraim Weed, N. 450; From a projector 
for news, N. 452, N. 457 ; About education, N. 45s 
From ons hs Had en a ſcold, ibid. From Pill 
lick, ibid. About the uſe * abuſe of ſimilies, ibid. Sa- 
lutations at churches, N. 460; With a tranſlation of the 
20008, Palm, N. - About the- advance on the paper 
About king Charles the Second's 
grove, N. 462; 7 . dancing, N. 465; About fight, 
472 ; About panegyrical ſatires on ourſelves, N. 4735 
From Timothy Stanza, ibid. From Bob Short, ibid. 
Libels, a ſevere — againſt t mo N. 4 2 Thoſe that whe 
or read them, excommunicated, 
Light and colouns only ides in the rain, N. 472. 
56 what he excels all other hiſtorians, N. 409, N. 470. 
(ly Lydia) her memorial from the country inflemaryy 


La 'the differences of the manners and politics of ong 
part from the other, N. 493- 


Man, the middle link between 
What he is, conſidered in 
be owes his Creator, ibid. 


Vou. VI, Ff 


ad hrs, th a 
N. 441. mn 


INDEX | 
Manilius, his character, N. 467. „ Han 1 
March (month of) deſcribed, N. 425. * 
Mariamne the firſt dancer, N. 466. N 
Mars, an attendant on the ſpring, N. 42 6. n 
Martial, an epigram of his on 2 grave man's being at a lewd 
play, N. 446. 
Machiavel, his obſervation on the wiſe jealouſy. of fates, 
N. 408. 
Matter, the leaſt particle of it contains an anexhauſted fund, 
N. 320. 


m (month of) dangerous to the ladies, N. 395; 3 Deſcribed, | 


Mei (Thomas) his letter our the, freedoms of — 
men and women, N. 420. 

G W how improved by the idea of the imagination 

41 

Merchant, the worth and importance of his character, N. 478. 

Mercy, whoever wants it has no taſte of enjoyment, N. 459. 

Metamorphoſes (Ovid's) like enchanted ground, N. 417. 

Metaphor, when noble, caſts a glory' round it, N. 421. 

Miller (James) his challenge to Timothy Buck, 

Milton, his vaſt genius, N. 41). His — of 11 Penferoſo, 
N. 425. His deſcription of the arch-angel and the evil 
ſpirits addrefling themſelves for the combat, N. 463. 

Mimicry (art of), why we delight in it, N. 416. | 

Miniſter, a watchful one deſcribed, N. 439. 

Minutius, his character, N. 422. 

Modeſty (falſe) the danger of it, N. 458; diſtinguiſhed from 
the true, bid. 


Monſters, novelty beſtows charms on them, N. 412. Inca- Fg 


pable of propagation, N. 413. Whoa gives ſatisfaction in 
the fight of them, N. 418. 

Money; ; the Grey propoſes it as a theſis, N. 442; The 
x of it, N 450; The love of it very commendable, 
1 

Morality, the benefits of it, N. 459; ſtrengthens faith, 
N. 46 

Mouſe alley doctor, N. 444- 

Muſic (church), of che — of it, x. 85 1 
raiſe confuſed notions of things in the n 9 0 


Naxxp ſhouldered, N. 437. 
Names of authors to be put to their Want the hangs 3d 
inconveniences of it, N. 6 


„% as a RR 


INDEX. 


Nature, a man's beſt guide, N. 04. The moſt uſeful ob- 
ject of human reaſon, N. 408. Her works mare perfect 
than thoſe of — nan > N. 4/4. Yet the 
more pleaſant the more R them, hed. More 

and 2 * 1 a what 

Neceſſary cauſe of our 1 is great, new, 
and beautiful, N. 413. wr 

8 why ever thing that is fo raiſes a 

pleaſure in the imagination; N. 411. What underſtood 

y the term with Le objects, N. 413. Improves 
V bat is great and Why a ſecret pleaſure 
annexed to its _ r 413+ Evory thing ſo that pleaſes 
in architecture, N68 \ 

News, how the Engl thirſt after it, N, 452. vera for 
a ſupply of it, ibid. .Of whiſpers; N. <5) 0.27; 5 

Nicodomwntio! « letter to Olivia, N. 433. | 

Niocolini, his perſection of muſic, N. 6. 

Night-walk' in the country, N. 425. W 

Nn — of) delcribed, N. 425» 


19 POT fe ft 


Quad (La ndert) to his miſtreſs, N. 406, 
Opinion ( popular) deſcribed, N. 460. 


N. 460. 
o * admirable — of the miſeries of law-ſuits, 


Ovid, Bere he excels, N. 470. His dſription ofthe a 
Jace of Fame, N. 4. . 


PAMPHLETS, defamatory, deteſtable, N. 451. 


Pantheon at Rome, how it ſtrikes the I RT at the firſt ; 


entrance, N. 415. 
Paradiſe of fools, N. 460. 
Paradiſe Loſt (Milton's) its fine i image, N. 417. 
Parents, their care due to their children, N. 426. 
Farty not to be followed with innocence, N. 399. 
Party prejudices in England, N. 432. 


Paſſions treated of, N. 408. What moves em in deſerip- | 


tions moſt pleaſing, N. 418; In all men, but appear not 
in all, ibid: Of hope and fear, N. 471. © 


Paſſionate people, their faults, N. 438. Nat. Lee's deſcrip- | 


tion of it, ibid. 


Peeviſh fellow deſcribed, N. 438. 
F f 2 


Offtentation.. one of the inhabitants of the paradiſe of fools, | 


"SI, LL. © : 


EP 


— — — — Eä — — — — 


INDEX: 


Penſeroſo (poem of), by Milton, N. 42 75 
Perſecution in religious matten 1— 7 Hoe 
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